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‘he “creative alternative” 
f the non-aligned movement 


7 C. V. Svoboda 


. earlier article in this journal concluded 
th the observation that the non-aligned 
yuping was, and probably would remain, 
‘Jarge unwieldy body that will take few 
actical or economic decisions” but that 
would also, since it had with the pas- 
ge of time developed a “‘curious life of its 
m..., probably... continue to exist’. 
1e latter forecast has, during 1974 and 
75, proved its fundamental soundness; 
ether the earlier conclusion will bear 
e scrutiny of time remains, essentially, 
open as before. 

The conception of a_ non-aligned 
oup arose in the 1950s as a reaction by 
rtain states to the bipolar world that 
erged out of the Second World War. 
1e basic common factor shared by the 
ates that met at the first conference at 
indung was a desire to remain separate 
ym “Kuropean quarrels’. This desire to 
e themselves of European influences 
tended beyond a mere urge to rest aloof 
ym European antagonisms; it included 
desire to further the development of the 
‘hird World” and the exploration of 
lutions to problems shared by non- 
Iropean countries. During the 1960s, as 
polarization became less important, the 
2mbers of the movement became in- 
easingly preoccupied with economic and 
cial concerns. 

The reorientation of the non-aligned 
me to full flower at the Algiers summit 
seting in August 1973. Under Algerian 
idance, the conference demonstrated a 
eater degree of non-aligned cohesiveness 
an ever before. There was little debate 
er the identification of problem areas 
ch as racism, development, imperialism, 
id peace and security. Rather, the em- 
asis was on the preparation and elabora- 
mn of common positions. 

The Sixth Special Session of the 
nited Nations General Assembly, called 
the request of the then evident leader 
the non-aligned movement, Algeria, saw 
e first solid manifestation of the “Spirit 

Algiers” in the UN context. In prac- 
‘al terms, this reflected, in a political 


dimension, many of the economic aspira- 
tions of the Third World ealier seen in the 
contexts of the UNCTAD forum, the 
Second Development Decade Preparatory 
Commission and the energetic and con- 
tinuing debates of the General Assembly’s 
Second Economic Committee, where the 
Group of 77, the economic incarnation 
of the Third World, focused its collective 
energies for many years. 

Until relatively recently, the non- 
aligned lacked any formal cohesiveness 
either in terms of bureaucratic structure 
or ideology. As a result, the movement 
tended to suffer an absence of focus and 
had to endure serious internal communica- 
tion problems that perhaps only now are 
being faced squarely. This has meant that 
there are few sources from which the 
interested outsider can gather material on 
the movement; indeed, the tendency of 
many writers on international develop- 
ment and the policies of developed/devel- 
oping country relations has been to limit 
their analyses to the regional level except 
as regards specific common economic 
problems. 

There is a natural tendency to as- 
sociate the non-aligned nations with the 
underdeveloped nations, or so-called Third 
World. Indeed, it is often assumed that 
the two coincide. In fact, they do not, 


Mr. Svoboda is Deputy Director of the 
United Nations Political Affairs 
Division of the Department of External 
Affairs. A graduate of the Universities 
of Saskatchewan, Dalhousie and 
Carleton, he entered the Department 
in 1963 and has served abroad in Cuba 
and New Zealand. He has also served as 
adviser on the Canadian delegation at 
several sessions of the United Nations 
General Assembly and the Preparatory 
Committee of the UN Second Develop- 
ment Decade. In 1975, he attended the 
Lima Ministerial Conference of the Non- 
Aligned in an unofficial capacity. The 
views and conclusions expressed in this 
article are those of Mr. Svoboda, 


Cohesiveness 
only recently 
attained 


Military 
alignment 
obstructs 
membership 


because the non-aligned grouping still 
reflects much of its Cold War origin in 
such matters as the criteria for member- 
ship. The non-aligned, furthermore, as is 
suggested by its name, has a particular 
political role and orientation which sets 
it apart from both the Third World and 
the Group of 77. 

Pakistan and certain other Third 
World countries have never been members 
of the non-aligned grouping, and their 
membership in the West’s military pacts 
or the presence of foreign military bases 
on their soil continue to be obstacles to 
admission. Even if the political require- 
ments were altered (and the non-aligned 
seem more indulgent towards Eastward 
leanings than Westward ones), it would 
still be difficult to provide satisfactory 
Third World criteria. In economic terms, 
as much as in politics or ideology, there 
are wide disparities between members. 
Yugoslavia, for example, is by the stan- 
dards of most other members of the 
grouping a rich industrialized country, 
and oil-rich Kuwait can scarcely be 
equated with potentially bankrupt Chad. 


First use 

The actual term ‘non-alignment” was 
first used in a communique resulting from 
a meeting between Tito and Nasser that 
followed immediately after the 1956 Brioni 
meeting of Tito, Nasser and Nehru. Non- 
alignment became known as an expression 
of a state’s desire to remain outside of 
any formal military alliance with either 
the United States or the Soviet Union. 
Consequently, it was decided that coun- 
tries such as the Philippines, Thailand, 
Turkey and Pakistan, on the one hand, and 
China, on the other, were to be excluded. 
After Bundung, because non-alignment 
was defined in broad political terms and 
included states from almost every con- 
tinent, it was thought that the possibility 
of a series of well-designed political plat- 
forms permitted by division of the world 
into regional organization would be cast 
aside in favour of an unwieldy but more 
inclusive world movement. 

The members of the movement became 
deeply involved in economic and social 
concerns in the early 1960s. In fact, it 
was at this time that five influential 
leaders of the non-aligned states (Nehru, 
Sukarno, Nasser, Nkrumah and Tito) met 
to discuss joint action that might be taken 
in the United Nations. A year later, the 
first formal conference of the non-aligned 
was held in Belgrade and _ produced 
specific proposals. 

During the first 15 years of its exist- 
ence, the movement had, by and large, of 
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perceived necessity, to concern itself y 
immediate and pressing political issues 
issues of freedom, equality, sovereign 
and territorial integrity. It is evident 
even the casual observer that these 
deavours in the political sphere, just ] 
the problems they are intended to ca 
bat, will continue into the foreseea 
future. However, with the third “summ 
at Lusaka in 1970 and, more emphatica 
since the fourth “summit” at Algiers 
1973, economic issues have also attrac 
the increasing attention of the moveme 

It was readily apparent that, althoug 
there were often similarities of approé 
amongst Third World states on econor 
and political questions, nations would ter 
naturally to group in different ways 
cording to specific issues, depending 
their specific national interests. On ¢ 
tain questions individual interests in t 
realms either of international politics} 
economics would need to be sacrificed 0 
to the other or to the cause of movemeé 
solidarity. The internicine difficulties 
this regard were no more exacerbated | 
the political/economic “mix” than th 
were by the simple growth factor in # 
non-aligned movement. At the outset 
there were 25 members; at the conclusit 
of Colombo, the movement numbered & 
representing nearly two-thirds the met 
bership of the United Nations, a body th! 
owes much of its recent evolution to 
“Spirit of Algiers” emanating from 
1973 summit meeting. 


New dynamism 
The shape and direction of the mo 
ment derived a new dynamism and 
phasis at the Algiers meeting, the resu/ 
of which were embodied in a politi¢ 
declaration of a general character, a “de 
laration on the struggle for national liber 
tion”, an economic declaration and 
“action program for economic co-opel 
tion”, together with a number of supp’ 
mentary resolutions on specific subjec 
These documents presented for the fi 
time comprehensive and interrelated pol; 
ical and economic objectives, which ha’ 
since inspired the policies of the ne 
aligned and developing countries. Th’ 
foreshadowed the proposals on econon? 
development advanced at the Sixth ai 
Seventh Special Sessions of the Gene: 
Assembly, the regular sessions in 1974 ai 
1975, and, in part, those advanced 
UNCTAD IV and the CIEC this yee 
The documents also formed the basis up’ 
which solidarity was forged on politi 
issues, particularly on the Middle Ey 
and southern Africa. The propositic 
that emerged from the Algiers conferer! 


| 
a 


| 


bs, S. R. D. Bandaranaike addresses the Thirty-First General Assembly of the United 


; 


i ehed in her dual capacity as Prime Minister and Minister of Defence and Foreign 


Fairs of Sri Lanka and as leader of the non-aligned movement. She described the 
n-aligned movement as “a creative alternative to mutual suspicion, recrimination 


d mie... . 


rit exegesis, and might be summarized 
follows: 

—While progress towards East-West 
fente was welcome, it could not amount 
“a mere shifting of confrontation from 
e area to another’. Peace is indivisible; 
tente will remain precarious if it does 
t take into consideration the interests 
other countries. 

— Henceforth, the relevant differences 
the world would be increasingly eco- 
mic, rather than ideological or political; 
2y would be between the rich and the 
or, the industrialized and the develop- 
x, the North and the South. 

— International security could not be 
uintained unless it included “an eco- 
mic dimension which guarantees to all 
untries the right to implement their de- 
lopment programs free from economic 
gression and any other form of pres- 
re”. Non-aligned countries “should take 
nt action at the UN with a view to 
tending the organization’s security sys- 
n to include economic security”. 

— Except in southern Africa, where the 
oblem remained especially acute, the 
ditional institutional expressions of co- 
lialism and imperialism had, for most 
actical purposes, been liquidated; how- 
er, neo-colonialism, in the form of “‘polit- 


ical subjection and economic domination’’, 
was as aggressive as ever. 

— “Zionism” was to be associated with 
colonialism, neo-colonialism and imperial- 
ism. Non-aligned countries should sever, 
suspend or freeze “all relations with (Por- 
tugal), South Africa, Rhodesia and Israel” 
and denounce these regimes in “all inter- 
national political, economic, cultural and 
social forums”. From 1975, Zionism has 
been linked by the non-aligned with rac- 
ism, and Israel has increasingly come un- 
der attack for its putative military and 
other close relations with the Republic of 
South Africa. 

— More specifically, non-aligned coun- 
tries should lend every assistance to the 
African liberation movements; the PLO 
was the “sole legitimate representative of 
the Palestinian people and of their just 
struggle’; member countries should take 
steps to boycott Israel and South Africa 
in all ways, including methods outlined in 
Chapter VII of the Charter. 

The outcome of the Algiers conference 
proved to be of greater significance to the 
United Nations than had at first been 
generally expected. The conference had 
identified a set of beliefs, aspirations and 
interests designed to distinguish non-align- 
ment anew from both the West and the 


Unexpected 
significance 

of Algiers 
conference 

to United Nations 


Increase 

in oil prices 
assured 

Arab leadership 


East, and to confer upon the Third World 
a degree of cohesion at the UN that it had 


never known before. It was based essen- 


tially on the determination of the newly- 
independent developing countries to secure 


a more equitable share of the wealth of the 


world, on the support that the Arab coun- 
tries, as financial leaders of the non-aligned 


group, would be able to muster in favour 
of the Palestinians, and on the strong 
commitment of African states to ending 
the denial of human rights in southern 
Africa. 


Assembly dominated 

As had been foreseen following Algiers, 
non-aligned group initiatives began to 
predominate at the UN General Assem- 
bly. The enhanced cohesion and organiza- 
tional efficiency of the non-aligned, which 
had been a significant feature of previous 
UN General Assembly sessions, came to 
be reflected in the confident management 
by Third World delegations of most major 
issues that interested them. The dramat- 
ically-increased economic power of the 
Arab oil-producing states assured the Arab 
element of a much-strengthened leader- 


ship capacity among the non-aligned for 
and of a respectful, or at least wary, ; 
tention from the delegates of indust 
ized countries. The Arabs have been 
to proceed methodically with the adva 
ment of Palestinian claims on Middle E; 
issues. Virtually universal Third W 
support on this front was assured by ¢ 
abling the Africans to achieve their lor 
sought goal of excluding South Africa fre 
participation in UN Assembly proceedin 
The non-aligned split as usual on politi 
issues like Cambodia and Korea, whi 
the acute national sensitivities of particu 
members far outweighed considerations 
group solidarity. However, such fissw 
in non-aligned unanimity were eclips 
by the unqualified community of purpi 
with which the group pursued its oy 
riding universal object of bringing abc 
a “new world economic order” dram 
ically favouring the interests of develop; 
countries. 

There was a measure of validity in: 
argument of several non-aligned spok 
men that Third World delegates were ni 
merely using to their advantage the maj 
ity position long enjoyed and used agai 


1955 April. Bandung Afro-Asian Con- 
ference. 


1956 President Nasser of Egypt, Mar- 
shal Tito of Yugoslavia and Mr. 
Nehru of India reaffirm Bandung 
principles. 


1961 September. First conference of 
heads of state or government of 
non-aligned countries, Belgrade. 
Attended by 25 countries (mainly 
African and Asian, but including 
Cyprus and Yugoslavia) and three 
Latin American observers. 


1962 July. Conference on problems of 
economic development, Cairo. At- 
tended by 31 non-aligned and 
other developing countries and 
five observers. 


1964 October. Second conference of 
heads of state or government, 
Cairo. Attended by 47 countries, 
including Cuba, and ten observers 
(nine Latin American and Carib- 
bean states and Finland). 


1970 April. Foreign ministers’ meeting, 
Dar-es-Salaam. 
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September. Third conference + 
heads of state or governmen 
Lusaka. Attended by 51 countrw 
(including Cuba and _ Trinide: 
and Tobago) and nine observe 
from Latin America and Sout 
Vietnam. | 


1971 September. Ministerial meeting | 
non-aligned countries, New Yor! 
Attended by 54 states and 5 
observers for consultations befo, 
the Twenty-Sixth UN Gener 


Assembly. 


1972 August. Foreign ministers’ co’! 
ference, Georgetown, Guyana. I) 
sues the “Georgetown Declar: 
tion”, an action program fi 
economic co-operation, a_ stat 
ment on international securi’ 
and disarmament, and seven poli’ 
ical resolutions. 


1973 September. Fourth conference 
heads of state or governmer’ 
Algiers. Attended by 75 full mer 
bers (56 represented by heads 
state or government), nine cou! 
tries and 14 liberation movemen’ 


em by developed countries in a United 
‘ations whose rules of procedure were 
dawn up long before most non-aligned 
tes achieved independence. Developing 
duntries saw progressive and collective 
stion in the General Assembly as one of 
He few ways open to them to press the 
‘\dustrialized world towards reform of the 
ternational economic system. In their 
Pw, the developed countries that were 
a position to take effective action, both 

the realm of international peace and 
' urity and on economic issues, had often 
filed to act to solve global problems 
trough the UN in accordance with the 
tinciples and objectives of the Charter. 
stead, they had resorted to more spe- 
fically-oriented institutions and arrange- 
vents that suited them better (CCD, 
F, IBRD, GATT) on major current 
jsues. Even the Security Council was 
ewed with misgiving because of the veto 
ywer retained by its permanent members. 
he U.S. and the U.S.S.R. appeared to 
ird World delegates to act broadly in 
ncert to determine the fate of the Mid- 
'e East in the light of considerations of 
crategic advantages, oil and domestic 


politics. It is thus predictable that Third 
World countries will tend to band together 
at the UN General Assembly, where their 
collective force may be felt at least to a 
greater extent than in other multilateral 
contexts. 

As an aside, it cannot be said that 
up to 1976 the Soviet bloc enjoyed many 
concrete and identifiable successes. Voting 
scrupulously as always with the non- 
aligned on all political issues with anti- 
colonial connotations but clearly situated 
in the “industrialized” camp on many eco- 
nomic questions, the Soviet bloc tended 
largely to be taken for granted as totally 
predictable, if not positively ignored, by 
the very Third World representatives 
whose favour they vigorously sought. 

In the face of Third World solidarity 
on UN General Assembly proceedings and 
decisions, Canadian and other Western 
delegations began to find themselves for 
the most part in a defensive stance. With 
few exceptions, they were reacting to non- 
aligned initiatives, seeking, at best, to 
modify draft resolutions so as to render 
the consequences of their inevitable adop- 
tion less unpalatable, and, at worst, to 


as observers, together with three 
countries and four international 
organizations as “guests”. Issued 
economic and political declara- 
tions, a declaration on national 
liberation, an action program for 
economic co-operation, 16 political 
and six economic resolutions. 


974 March. Second ministerial meet- 
ing of the Co-ordinating Bureau, 
Algiers (first Bureau meeting fol- 
lowed Algiers summit meeting, 

1973). Attended by foreign minis- 

| ters of the 17 Bureau countries 

and 23 observers. 


es February. Conference of develop- 
ing countries on raw materials, 
Dakar, Senegal. Stemmed from 
the 1973 Algiers summit meeting, 
but nominally open to all develop- 
ing countries; of the 110 invited, 
57 non-aligned and ten other 
developing countries attended 
| (only 15 represented at ministerial 
| level), together with observers. 


Issued the “Dakar Declaration”, 
an action program and 19 resolu- 
tions, none on political issues. 


March. Third ministerial meeting 
of Co-ordinating Bureau, Havana. 
Attended by foreign ministers ot 
the 17 Bureau countries and 24 
observers. 


August. Fifth meeting of foreign 
ministers, Lima. Attended by 82 
full members — North Vietnam, 
North Korea, Panama and the 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
joined; Mozambique and South 
Vietnam were elevated to full 
membership; South Korea’s appli- 
cation was rejected. 


1976 May. Fourth meeting of Co-ordi- 


nating Bureau, Algiers. Attended 
by foreign ministers of the 17 
Bureau countries and observers 
for 29 countries and organizations. 
Angola, Comores and Seychelles 
accepted as full members. 


July. Information ministers’ meet- 
ing, New Delhi. 


August. Foreign ministers’ meet- 
ing, Colombo, followed by fifth 
conference of heads of state or 
government, Colombo. Member- 
ship raised to 86. 


Redefinition 

of non-alignment 
to match changes 
in world relations 


organize protest votes as respectably as 
possible by way of opposition or absten- 
tion. Against the pressure of the non- 
aligned majority, these efforts achieved 
only mixed results. 

The fifth summit conference of non- 
aligned countries, held in Colombo (Sri 
Lanka) from August 16 to 19, 1976, fo- 
cused on the contentious issue of defining 
non-alignment in the light of the major 
changes in world political and economic 
relations since the last summit meeting 
in Algiers three years earlier. Its 15-point 
draft agenda embraced a wide range of 
political and economic issues — some of 
them highly divisive. They covered south- 
ern Africa, the Middle East and the Pales- 
tinian question, Cyprus, Korea, Latin 
America, the Indian Ocean ‘‘peace-zone”’ 
idea, disarmament and the implications of 
détente. Economic issues centred largely 
on the demand for a new international 
economic order; the Colombo participants 
urged greater economic solidarity and co- 
operation among non-aligned countries, 
especially with “countries subjected to 
foreign economic pressures’. 


Reservations 

Several states circulated specific reser- 
vations on elements of the final com- 
muniqué, e.g. on Korea and other political 
questions. Despite some moderate voices, 
extreme anti-Western resolutions emerged 
with nominal consensus support. While 
they may be prepared to express reserva- 
tions, many members appear to adopt a 
passive attitude, allowing one-sided resolu- 
tions to be passed by consensus as long as 
these do not conflict with their own par- 
ticular interests. Such a nominal consensus 
suits the extremists, allowing them to pre- 
sent a united front in favour of their 
resolutions. Majority voting, introduced at 
the Georgetown foreign ministers’ confer- 
ence in 1972, was short-lived, having ex- 
posed serious differences, notably on the 
seating of Indochinese liberation move- 
ments and the decision to hold the sub- 
sequent summit meeting in Algiers. 

The diversity of membership aroused 
some fears that the movement was being 
“diluted” or ‘adulterated’. Concern was 
expressed over the observers and guests 
invited to Lima in August 1975 and over 
applications for observer status from Por- 
tugal, Romania and the Philippines — re- 
spectively members of NATO, the Warsaw 
Pact and SEATO (the Philippines also 
has a bilateral defence pact with the 
United States). Although some countries 
argued for admission of any state with an 
independent foreign policy and sympa- 
thetic to the non-aligned movement, the 
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foreign ministers’ meeting that prece 
the summit meeting decided to rest 
these countries to “‘guest” status. Pa 
tan’s membership of the Central Tre 
Organization (CENTO) has been cons 
tently held to debar it from membershi 

(In response to this, Pakistan’s Prin 
Minister Ali Bhutto, following the Color 
bo conference, called for a full Thi 
World “summit” to signal “the turnin 
away from the threat of a simmering an 
potentially disastrous confrontation to ft 
promise of global partnership . . . to reco 
cile the position of Third World country 
... and enable [them] to take [the 
rightful place in the world’s economic cor 
munity... whether aligned or non-aligne 
Communist or non-Communist...”.) 

The impact of the Colombo summ 
meeting has already been seen at t) 
thirty-first session of the General Asser 
bly. It is readily apparent from the co 
ference documents circulated at the 1 
quest of the Sri Lanka permanent repr 
sentative (UN Document A/31/197) th 
Third World solidarity and direction 
shaped at Colombo will be critical facte 
in several areas — e.g., on Middle Ea 
and South African issues. Naturally, t' 
summit meeting is, as was its predecess¢ 
also an important guide to probable tren: 
in the economic realm in general and, 
special interest to Canada, in the conte 
of the CIEC. 


Basic line 
Kssentially, in review, the summit co 
ference seems to have maintained t 
basic line of the non-aligned movement 
it began to evolve after 1973 at Algie 
Aimed ostensibly at dialogue and ¢ 
operation, the confrontation and rhetori¢ 
aspects of the movement, particula) 
directed at Western and _ industrializ 
states, have been further institutionalize: 
but in a relatively moderate fashion, 
that, while direction is given (e.g., on t' 
collective attitude towards Israel), t) 
specifics remain somewhat vague. It seen 
however, that the “purist” neutral to 
(espoused especially by Yugoslavia) 

losing even more force and that the mov 
ment may well be reshaped in more radiv’ 
terms. One indication of this is, perhay 
the choice of Cuba as the host for the 19 
summit meeting. Also noteworthy in tl) 
connection is the fact that, in contrast 
its experience at earlier non-aligned su: 
mit meetings, the Soviet Union emerg! 
virtually unscathed, tarred only indirec’ 
with the brush of big-power hegemor 
military presence in the Indian Ocei 
etc., whereas the major Western natio’ 
in particular the U.S. and France, fa! 


oe 

diy, the latter in the context of Mayotte 

d arms sales to South Africa. 

“Of interest at Colombo was the fact 

at whatever Algerian-Yugoslav struggle 
paramountcy in the movement had 

4rlier been perceived seemed to have been 

aside, at least temporarily. To judge by 

nat appears total unanimity on southern 

rican matters, a degree of leadership 


irs, Cuba and India also further estab- 
ed leadership credentials. Division 
ongst Arab participants appears to have 
strated most attempts to achieve a 
ited Arab position, although a degree of 
hity was preserved in references to Israel 
\d Palestinian questions. These, while dis- 


e nevertheless couched in general terms 
d do not go substantially beyond earlier 
n-aligned declarations, 


»ss than satisfactory 

On the economic front, it became clear 
Colombo that, collectively, non-aligned 
ates reflected disappointment that the 
sults thus far of UNCTAD and the 
EC were less than satisfactory from the 
s»veloping-country perspective. The im- 
srtant feature to record, however, is that 
nfrontation as a strategy to be employed 
ith the developed West does not seem to 
» given undue emphasis, nor is it ex- 
‘essed in specific terms. Although certain 
the more “forward” proposals for Third 
‘orld self-development are in evidence, 
x. for a Third World marketing system, 
KA of the proposals are those encoun- 
red earlier. This general “thrust” no 
yubt reflects the activity of Third World 
oderates such as Dr. Perez Guerrero, the 
»-chairman with Canada of the CIEC, 
id the Sri Lanka hosts. Thus, by and 
rge, the Colombo economic program of 
tion reinforces, but does not add signifi- 
intly to, the stances already taken by 
sveloping countries in the CIEC or UN 
rums. Proposals for separate non-aligned 
‘tion as alternatives to progress in other 
odies emerge as “fall-back”’ positions. 
he economic attitude of the movement 
ow appears to be one of ‘‘wait and see”’ as 
gards the CIEC and UNCTAD negotia- 
ons, rather than one of taking decisions 
pon which (as the past has shown) the 
on-aligned cannot follow through. Never- 
1eless, there remains an element of 


warning to the developed countries that 
Third World patience is wearing thin. 

Institutionally, perhaps the main 
points of interest emerging from Colombo 
are the establishment of a news agency 
pool, the enlargement of the co-ordinating 
bureau (to include, among others, the 
PLO) and the development of a perma- 
nent, though not formalized, secretariat. 
Though the general effects of these 
measures cannot yet be analyzed, in the 
longer term they cannot but be forces 
acting for a better-defined, if not a more 
radical, direction. 


Perspective 

The Prime Minister of Sri Lanka, 
Madame Bandaranaike, addressed the 
Thirty-First Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly on September 30 in her 
dual capacity as leader of her country and 
current chairman of the non-aligned na- 
tions. In her statement, she tried to place 
the decisions of the Colombo summit 
meeting and the non-aligned movement in 
perspective by explaining their motiva- 
tions, methods and objectives. Clearly, the 
last word on the direction and impact of 
the group she represented that day will not 
be written in the immediately foreseeable 
future. In her remarks, however, there are 
grounds for optimism both for the non- 
aligned movement itself and for its rela- 
tions with other countries. 

She described the underlying philos- 
ophy of the group as “... the deliberate 
choice, by a large number of nations, not 
to be drawn into the policies of confron- 
tation implicit in the system of hostile 
military alliances...a refusal to con- 
tribute to a division of the world into 
camps...the world should not... fear 
and distrust a movement which came into 
being as a creative alternative to mutual 
suspicion, recrimination and hate. .. [our] 
unity will continue undiminished in the 
years to come”. Finally, another of Ma- 
dame Bandaranaike’s phrases might serve 
not only as her own testament to the 
movement but as a positive note upon 
which to conclude: “‘We have faith in our 
potential and our eventual success in 
establishing a world order of genuine 
peace, equity and justice, not so much be- 
cause of the material power we wield but 
more because of the reasonableness of our 
proposals.” So be it. 


Perspective 
on decisions 
of Colombo 
summit 
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Disarmament 


Frustration and disappointme 
over slowness of disarmament — 


By R. Harry Jay 


Canadian spokesmen have _ repeatedly 
pointed to the growing frustration and 
disappointment felt by most countries — 
and certainly by Canada — at the failure 
of the international community to face 
up more concretely and rapidly to the 
awesome problems that confront it in the 
field of disarmament. Despite some modest 
steps, the record of achievement provides 
no comfort. 

Shall we be forced to admit in five 
years that the declaration of the 1970s 
as the Disarmament Decade was a half- 
hearted gesture? International security 
will be in even greater peril if, in these 
next five years, we do not come to grips 
with the tasks set out for the Decade. 
Early agreement must be reached on the 
most pressing arms-control problems and 
vigorous action taken to resolve them. 

All states of military significance 
share this task, but the primary respon- 
sibility to ensure that the Disarmament 
Decade is not a failure rests with the 
nuclear-weapon states. Of all the problems 
we face in the arms-control and disarma- 
ment field, none is greater or deserves 
higher priority than the need for limita- 
tions and reductions in nuclear arms, for 
an effective ban on all nuclear-weapon 
testing and for further strengthening of 
the nuclear non-proliferation system. 

As valuable as they have been, the 
strategic-arms limitation talks (SALT) 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union have not yet slowed the nuclear- 
arms race — much less led to any reduction 
in nuclear arms. Canada welcomed the 
SALT I agreement and the establishment 
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at Vladivostok in 1974 of the princip 
of numerical equality in central strateg 
systems. Four years have passed since tl 
SALT I agreement and the Vladivoste 
principles still remain to be confirmed | 
a definitive SALT II agreement. Durit 
those years, new developments in strateg 
weaponry have further complicated t} 
task of curtailing competition in nucle 
weapons. The problems facing the Uniti 
States and the Soviet Union in unde 
taking even gradual and partial measur 
of nuclear disarmament are very comple 
Nonetheless, the two super-powers mu 
make a more determined effort to ove 
come these problems. They must mo: 
with greater speed towards the conclusi’ 
of SALT II and then move on to SAI 
III — that is, from limitations to effecti 
reductions. 


Nuclear-weapon testing 
Despite the appeals made year after ye 
for almost three decades in resolutions | 
the United Nations, progress towards’ 
ban on all nuclear-weapon testing has be: 
almost imperceptible. The Partial Te 
Ban Treaty of 1963 has not yet be) 
signed by two nuclear-weapon states, 0 
of which is still engaging in atmosphe , 
testing. 

It is difficult to accept the fact tk! 
more resolute efforts have not been ma 
by the nuclear-weapon states themsely' 
to overcome the obstacles to a nucle 
test ban. It is even more difficult | 
understand why, as the Soviet Union fF) 
argued, movement towards a CTB | 
impossible unless all five nuclear-weap) 
states participate from the outset. Ul 
mately — and sooner rather than later: 
all nuclear-weapon states must stop th) 
weapon-testing in all environments. W 
cannot at least the two super-powers, a’ 
as many other nuclear-weapon states | 
possible, enter into a _ formal inter 
agreement to end their nuclear-wear 
testing for a specific trial period? 1! 
nuclear arsenals of the super-powers :' 
so huge and their capacity for destruct: 


iz. exceeds that of any other nuclear- 
eapon state, that it is difficult to give 
fedence to the argument that an interim 
sting halt by the two of them would 
eaten their security unless all the re- 
‘aining nuclear-weapon states immedia- 
y followed suit. Someone must take the 
st step, and the two super-powers are 
| the best position to do so. 
Even if such an agreement were for 
fixed trial period, at the end of that time 
could be reviewed to determine whether 
|might be further extended or be trans- 
ed into a permanent agreement in- 
ding all nuclear-weapon states. Such 
) interim agreement should be open to 
1 states, and should contain measures 
ensure that its terms are fully honoured 
id that nuclear explosions for peaceful 
irposes do not confer weapons-related 
nefits. 
Although existing nuclear arsenals 
»se the most immediate threat, the world 
ntinues to be haunted by the danger 
‘at nuclear weapons will spread to other 
ates. If more resolute efforts are not 
ade to avert this danger, we shall have 
ittered away completely whatever chance 
cere still may be of eliminating the threat 
‘nuclear destruction. 
The Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) 
id its associated system of IAEA safe- 
iards continue to be the basic instru- 
ents of the non-proliferation system and 
.e most appropriate framework for inter- 
itional co-operation in the peaceful uses 
nuclear energy. Some positive steps 
ave been taken since the NPT Review 
onference of May 1975, but much that 
1ould have been done in support of the 
n-proliferation objective has not been 
me. The treaty’s obligations apply to all 
3 parties — to nuclear-weapon states as 
ell as non-nuclear-weapon states. While 
yn-nuclear-weapon parties undertook not 
| acquire nuclear weapons or other nu- 
ear-explosive devices, the nuclear-weapon 
arties undertook, in return, to pursue 
ily negotiations in good faith towards 
iclear disarmament. It is to be regretted 
1at the nuclear-weapon states have not 
ye more to fulfil their part of the NPT 
argain. An effective non-proliferation 
stem is in the interest of all states. 
ut to be fully effective and to serve the 
terest of all states the non-proliferation 
ystem must entail restraints on vertical 
s well as horizontal nuclear proliferation. 
An important achievement has been 
1e growth in the number of the treaty’s 
therents from just over 80 at the time 
the Review Conference to about 100 
ow. Parties to the treaty now include 
most all the most highly-industrialized 


countries and the great majority of de- 
veloping countries. By forswearing the 
acquisition of nuclear-explosive devices 
and by placing all their nuclear activities 
under IAEA-administered safeguards to 
verify this commitment, this impressive 
group of states from all parts of the world 
has clearly rejected the notion that either 
the possession of nuclear weapons or the 
retention of an option to acquire them is 
a guarantee of security in some way es- 
sential to national sovereignty and the 
reinforcement of national prestige. This en- 
couraging perspective, however, is not yet 
shared by certain other states advanced 
in nuclear technology or in the process 
of acquiring that technology. These states 
should reassess their reasons for not 
making a firm commitment to the non- 
proliferation objective, either by adhering 
to the NPT or in some other equally 
binding and verifiable way. 


NPT review 

In its Final Declaration, the NPT Re- 
view Conference urged that “‘in all achiev- 
able ways” steps be taken to strengthen 
the application of nuclear safeguards as 
the reasonable and necessary condition for 
international co-operation in the peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy. Canada has taken 
this appeal seriously and has made it 
clear, in the negotiation of new bilateral 
nuclear co-operation agreements and in 
the renegotiation of others, that Canadian 
nuclear assistance is solely for peaceful 
non-explosive purposes. 

Measures taken in the IAEA and 
among suppliers to reinforce and broaden 
the application of nuclear safeguards, the 
safeguards agreements concluded by a 
number of countries with the IAEA in the 
past year (especially their explicit exclu- 
sion of any explosive use and strength- 
ened provisions for the application of 
safeguards to technology transfers), the 
detailed study being given to the need 
for greater care and more stringent con- 
trols in the use of the most sensitive parts 
of the nuclear-fuel cycle — all these have 
been Canadian objectives. But there is 
still a need for further strengthening and 
broadening the scope of nuclear safe- 
guards. Safeguards will not be fully 
effective until they cover all peaceful 
nuclear activities of all states. Canada 
itself has willingly accepted the applica- 
tion of safeguards to all of its own nuclear 
industry; universal acceptance of such safe- 
guards would provide the soundest basis 
for international nuclear co-operation. 

The establishment of nuclear-weapon- 
free zones could help curb the spread of nu- 
clear weapons and strengthen the security 


Nuclear 
assistance 

for peaceful 
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purposes 


i a | 


of states that become fully bound by their 
provisions. The possibility of establishing 
such zones in various parts of the world 
has been the subject of numerous United 
Nations resolutions in recent years. Yet, 
apart from the Antarctic, Latin America 
is the only area of the world that has been 
established as a nuclear-weapon-free zone 
by treaty — and that treaty is still not in 
force for some important countries of the 
region. Moreover, its protocols have yet 
to be adopted by all the states to which 
they were designed to apply. 


Necessary support 

The value of any specific nuclear-weapon- 
free-zone proposal or arrangement de- 
pends, however, on whether it has, or 
is likely to have, the support of most 
countries of the area concerned, including 
the major military powers of the region. 
It also depends on a nuclear definition 
of the geographic area covered, and assur- 
ance that no additional military advantage 
is conferred on any state or group of states. 
There must also be provision for ensuring 
full compliance with the commitments 
involved and forswearing the independent 
acquisition of nuclear-explosive capability. 
Supplementary arrangements applicable 
to states outside the region must be 


Disarmament 


The achievement of parity 
in the strategic balance 


By C. R. Jacobsen 


In today’s strategic environment, the 
U.S.S.R. has reached something akin to 
parity with the U.S.A. Through the early 
1960s, Moscow had concentrated on secur- 
ing the survival of its as yet limited strate- 
gic potential: it built reinforced silos, 
experimented with mobile missiles and 
with ballistic-missile defence (BMD), 
began to move a portion of its missile force 
to sea, and, finally, succeeded in greatly 
improving its command and control sys- 
tems. By the mid 1960s, the Soviet Union 
might be said for the first time to have 
acquired a secure “second-strike” force 
deterrent. It then proceeded through the 
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realistic and consistent with gener 
recognized principles of international 
These are only some of the 

pressing problems of arms control. The 
are others. The mammoth proportions: 
the international arms trade continues: 
devour vast resources urgently needed - 
productive economic and social purpogs 
throughout the world. Concerted interr 
tional action is urgently required amo 
both suppliers and recipients to check t 
growth in the arms trade. Progress } 
been slow in the MBFR negotiatio; 
which are now about to enter their four 
year with little measurable achieveme 
yet in sight. There is a glimmer of ho 
for a treaty to prohibit chemical weapo; 
but difficult verification problems remé 
to be overcome. No more time must 
lost in seeking solutions to these probler 
As the Canadian Secretary of State - 
External Affairs said in the UN Gene 
Assembly on September 29, 1976, — 
states must re-examine their tradition 
assumptions, take adequate account 
the security concerns of others and se 
all opportunities for concrete action. T) 
is the spirit that must guide states in t 
special session of the UN on disarmame 
that is expected to take place in 1978. 


late Sixties and early Seventies with} 
quantitative building priority aimed | 
matching the larger panoply of the U 
strategic arsenal, with its resulting fl’ 
ibility of options. 

The program initiated in 1961 to bu 
a strategic navy with a global reach pi 
ceeded apace. By 1970, emerging cay: 
bilities were demonstrated in the first — 
ordinated world-wide exercise ‘Okea 
By the mid-1970s, one saw the initial - 
ployment of the 4,000 to 5,000-mile pa 
SLBMs, submarine-launched missiles t)'t 
could be fired from coastal waters sec’ 
from the (in any case marginal) ar 


jarine potential of NATO, as well as 
esting of the first Soviet “mini- 

er”, or “through-deck cruiser’, a small 
lit potent carrier designed for vertical- 
hd short-takeoff planes. 


educed emphasis 

oviet emphasis on missile-defence plan- 
g was reduced about 1967, when 
ie single-warhead missile was overtaken 
the U.S. development of multiple 
dependently-targeted re-entry vehicles 
IRVs). A small missile-defence capacity 
s left in place around Moscow, as 
orst-case protection” against potential 
uird-power enemies, and research con- 
nued with reduced funding (indicating 
+ least a limited degree of expectation), 
t the main effort shifted to MIRV de- 
slopment, to match the U.S. advantage 
this field. With the development of 
oviet MIRVs by the mid-1970s, there 
as some evidence of renewed emphasis 
n Moscow’s favoured pursuit of defence 
nd reports that Soviet strategic-defence 
inding was accelerating. But, while there 
ere observers who thought that basic 
nmunity against third-power (China) 
ttack might be perpetuated, there were 
»w who could conceive of defence tech- 
ologies that would drastically affect the 
iper-power balance. 

The same years saw an expansion of 
1e air-lift capabilities of the Soviet Union, 
d a notable strengthening of its non- 
rategic forces’ capacity to fight in both 
uclear and conventional environments. 
Yoncomitant with this came, in 1972, a 
ovel treatment of interventional wars. 
’reviously these had been seen as socio- 
olitical phenomena attributable to the 
ontradictions inherent in capitalism and 
ts need for captive markets, and thus 
henomena from which socialist states 
vere, by definition, excluded. A prominent 
soviet author now allowed for the possi- 
ility of secular (military) rationales for 
ntervention, thus giving theoretical lee- 
vay to potential “‘socialist” engagements. 
(wo years later, Defence Minister Grechko 
or the first time spoke of a commitment to 
esist “imperialistic aggression” in “‘what- 
‘ver distant region of our planet it may 
ecur”’. By 1975, the Soviet Union had 
yroved able and willing, with its allies, to 
yrovide extensive, effective assistance to 
he liberation movements of southern 
\ frica. 

While the Soviet Union may have 
ittained a degree of parity with U.S. 
‘apabilities (a process accelerated, iron- 
cally, by U.S. involvement in Vietnam and 
he relative diversion of resources that it 
entailed), there is no question of either 


existing or foreseeable U.S. inferiority. 
Two Republican Presidents with impec- 
cable “anti-Communist” credentials, both 
noted as champions of defence require- 
ments and defenders of “the military- 
industrial complex”, have asserted their 
continuing confidence in U.S. military 
might; the most recent example was pro- 
vided by Gerald Ford’s scathing rebuttal 
of Ronald Reagan’s contention that the 
U.S. might have slipped to a “No. 2” 
position. “Neutral” support for Mr. Ford’s 
confidence was provided by the quasi- 
private journal Military Balance of Lon- 
don’s International Institute of Strategic 
Studies. 


Offset 
On the strategic level, Soviet superi- 
ority in missile-booster numbers and 


“throw-weight” is clearly offset by the 
continuing U.S. lead in MIRV deployment 
and MARV (manoeuvrable MIRVs) de- 
velopment, and by the American bomber 
superiority (the advent of “stand-off” 
missiles that can be fired from beyond the 
reach of enemy air-defences re-establishes 
the bomber as a cost-effective, feasible 
warhead-carrier). 

On the conventional level, U.S. global 
capabilities still exceed those of the Soviet 
Union. There is no doubt of the continued 
capacity of the United States to intervene 
in the Third World, by means of both air 
and sea action (the carriers might be 
Edsels where Volkswagens would suffice, 
but they are powerful!). And even the 
European force would appear more potent 
than it is sometimes depicted if account 
were taken of all force elements, quanti- 
tatively (i.e., if NATO dropped such ano- 
malies as including reserve tanks in its 
estimate of Warsaw Pact capabilities while 
excluding them from its own _ balance- 
sheet) and qualitatively (i.e., if NATO de- 
emphasized crude air-number comparisons 
and looked rather at the degree to which 
the greater sophistication of its air com- 
ponents might offset the numerical advan- 
tage of more Spartanly-designed Soviet 
planes). 

The basic fact of the strategic balance 
lies in mutually-offsetting second (third, 
fourth...!) strike capabilities, and as- 
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tounding “over (—over, over—!) — kill 
capabilities”. Each branch of the Des: 
strategic “triad” (land, sea and air) can 
by itself obliterate Soviet civilization 
(while the obverse cannot be claimed for 
Soviet air capabilities, the greater land- 
based throw-weight of the U.S.S.R. might 
perhaps be said to possess the offsetting 
capability to re-kill the corpse of civiliza- 
tion with even more redundant thorough- 
ness than the U.S. land forces). 

There was much talk through the 
1960s of the dangers of ‘“‘first-strike’’. 
Since the emergence by the mid-Sixties, 
however, on both sides, of essentially non- 
vulnerable sea-based forces, this has been 
nonsense. In fact it always was nonsense, 
and not only because of the early SAC 
decision to keep part of the bomber fleet 
airborne. Even the land-based forces as 
such were, and are, less vulnerable than 
is sometimes hypothesized; one might 
point to the long-acknowledged practical, 
if not theoretical, impossibility of fully 
co-ordinating the arrival on disparately- 
located targets of missiles fired from 
equally disparately-located launch-sites, 
each after completion of uncertain and 
complicated launch-preparation and con- 
trol procedures (in a real sense, the arrival 
of the first hostile warhead would be ad- 
equate and sufficient warning, since it 
would most likely still leave time for the 
employment of most of the attacked 
force!); or one might point to the fact 
that the disruptive effects of the first 
incoming detonation are likely to preclude 
the immediate follow-up required to en- 
sure destruction of a targeted-missile silo. 

No expert of stature can foresee any 
imminent technological change that is 
even remotely likely to negate the situa- 
tion of off-setting second-strike forces. 
There appears no foreseeable likelihood of 
either side negating the other’s power to 
launch a devastating retaliatory strike. 


Political exercise 

SALT I, then, was at most clearly an 
exercise in political arms control; it should 
not be confused with military arms control 
(even less with arms reduction or disar- 
mament). Neither power cut back or even 
slowed its research or deployment program 
on any major weapon system. On the U.S. 
side, in fact, it might be argued that the 
political attractiveness of the “bargaining- 
chip argument” ensured more favourable 
Congressional attitudes to new strategic 
programs (B-1, Trident, “cruise” missiles) 
than would otherwise have prevailed. 
“Bargaining-chip” became an ironic mis- 
nomer for the oiling of billion-dollar 
funding commitments to prestige pro- 
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grams of dubious worth. Thus one co 
argue that the B-1 mission could be p 
formed as effectively by cheaper off-tl 
shelf 747s with stand-off missiles, and 
the association of the massively-expensiy 
Trident submarine with the truly impre 
sive long-range Trident missile was u 
warranted and deceptive, since the latt 
might with profit be deployed rather ¢ 
smaller, cheaper platforms. 

SALT I merely ratified  existir 
strategic dispositions and_ perceptior 
The United States had long curtailed j 
quantitative-expansion efforts in favours 


procurement of the late Sixties and eat 
Seventies was tapering off. Moscow x 
reached “parity’’, yet recognized that #] 


view of the character of existing secon 
strike forces, and the limits of prese 
and foreseeable technologies. The latt 
considerations, as well as appreciati 
of Congressional scepticism, presumab 
underlay also the U.S. acceptance of t) 


probable durability of the present balanc 


No question 
There was no question of either sii 
allowing the other undue advantage. T) 
higher missile-booster number allotted | 
the Soviet Union merely reflected existil 
realities, realities that had grown out. 
differing procurement and deployme: 
preferences (viz. the Soviet preference f 
a “dyad” rather than a “triad” of stil 
tegic-force branches). The Soviet missi 
booster advantage had no relevance to : 
need to deploy also against the Peopli 
Republic of China, if only because shor 
medium- and intermediate-range missil. 
adequate to meet that concern were n) 
encompassed by SALT. Instead, t' 
Soviet advantage was clearly intended 
offset the acknowledged U.S. advanta 
in other strategic areas. 

SALT I was a noteworthy watershe 
in that it could only be signed by Mosec, 
once it was satisfied that it had attain 
basic parity. (As indicated by its strate; 
literature over the previous decades, t 
U.S.S.R. had long realized that it cov 
accept no semblance of inferiority witha 
abdicating both its ideological aspiratio: 
and its self-designated role as leader a) 
protector of the non-capitalist worl¢ 
And it was furthermore noteworthy 
that it could only be signed by Washir' 
ton upon acknowledgement of the like 
durability of the new state of afta’ 


b November 1974, U.S. President Gerald Ford met Soviet Leader Leonid Brezhnev 
t Vozdvizhenka Military Airport in the U.S.S.R. The two men then took a 64-mile train 
de to Vladivostok, where they concluded negotiations for SALT II. 


rought about by the Soviet attainment 
i? parity. 

: In arms-control terms, SALT I could, 
t most, be seen as a “‘confidence-building 
ieasure” and possibly a prerequisite for 
1ore substantial future agreements. And 
erein lay its main worth, as a symbol 
f equality and détente, of a new era of 
utually-accommodating negotiations and 
sreements. 

Hence also the follow-up accord that 
mited SALT-sanctioned BMD deploy- 
ents to one site rather than two. The 
ne existing Moscow complex was vital to 
ne U.S.S.R., as securing the heart of 
1e nation against potential third-power 
nemies; continued BMD research was 
milarly vital to the prospect of perpet- 
ating this “ultimate protection” — as well 
s to lingering aspirations for more am- 
itious security concepts. But the second 
te was by itself of little value, since it 
ould at most direct attack away from 
ne area to any one of a number of other 
milar but still unprotected targets. It 
1erefore became a prime candidate for 
1e moment when détente again needed 
political “boost’’, when the willingness 
) negotiate to mutual advantage had to 
e “proved” anew. 

So also with Vladivostok. The equal- 
y there designated answered political 


criticisms that rested on the mistaken 
impression of imbalance caused by SALT 
I’s focus on missile-delivery vehicles. It 
also fleshed out SALT I’s implicit acknowl- 
edgement of overall balance. Thus it 
underlined the equitability of SALT and 
made it more politically presentable. But 
it did nothing to alter the military irrel- 
evance of SALT, nothing to alter existing 
dispositions or retard procurement of new 
weapon systems, nothing for hopes of 
arms reduction. 


Lack of will 

Today’s SALT, foundering on the issues 
of the Backfire bomber and the “cruise” 
missile, merely reflect the lack of political 
will, the disrepair of détente. They are 
false issues, manipulated into artificially- 
presentable rationales for not negotiating. 
The U.S. insistence on including the 
Backfire, of which only a few are as yet 
deployed, is patently ridiculous — both in 
view of the fact that the plane could, in 
any case, only reach the U.S. on suicidal 
one-way missions at subsonic speeds (the 
vision of its refuelling in Havana in the 
midst of nuclear war surely deserves no 
comment! ), and in view of the fact that the 
U.S. has more than 1,000 (FBS) fighter- 
bombers with a similar capacity to strike 
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at the U.S.S.R. (all of which have been 
excluded from SALT owing to American 
insistence that to do otherwise would be 
ludicrous). As for the cruise missile, the 
stance of both sides similarly indicates a 
disinclination to negotiate. Yes, it is cheap 
(though slower, and therefore more vul- 
nerable), it is useful, and the U.S. leads 
in the development of long-range versions. 
But it is not going to change the strategic 
balance. It is at most going to allow 
for an even more redundant capacity for 
overkill. And it is not even going to remain 
a U.S. preserve for long. Soviet mastery 
of shorter-range versions, and continuing 
Soviet research, make a mockery of asser- 
tions to the contrary. The technology is 
not so revolutionary after all; rather, it 
represents a refinement of long-existing, 
dormant technological possibilities. The 
cruise missile may be crucial to fears of 
proliferation because it promises third 
powers a cheaper method of delivery (it 
is not the availability of nuclear technol- 
ogy that has deterred proliferation, it is 
the technologically and financially more 
daunting task of acquiring effective de- 
livery means). 


Superiority 
If there is a Soviet threat to be guarded 
against, it emanates not from Soviet mil- 
itary superiority but from a superiority of 
Soviet will. The U.S. suffers from a lost 
sense of purpose and a perversion of self- 
professed ideals. Why is it that Moscow’s 
aspirations on the world scene can be 
made to appear more consonant with those 
of the Founding Fathers than can Wash- 
ington’s? Any Vietnamese historian, if 
listened to, could have forecast that the 
only thing that could have induced Ho 
Chi-Minh to rely to the slightest degree 
on his long-time rival Mao was the degree 
of U.S. military hostility that was to be 
unleashed on the peculiar premise of his 
being a dangerous puppet of the Chinese. 
Similarly, anyone truly familiar with An- 
gola and Africa, with Neto’s friendship 
for the Portuguese anti-Soviet socialist 
leader Soares, and with the MPLA’s favour- 
ing of the anti-white Fanon’s teachings 
over those of Lenin, could have forecast 
that the only way of maximizing sym- 
pathy and support for Moscow would lie 
in (quasi-) alliance with the “No. 1 
Enemy”, the Republic of South Africa. 
Soviet success has been due in no small 
part to U.S. abnegation of its own prin- 
ciples; to argue otherwise is to put the 
cart before the horse. 

The vacillations of détente have been 
owing to the vacillations of U.S. domestic 
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political perceptions, not to chan 
Soviet attitudes. Moscow has throug 
been explicit in its view of détente 
limited, pragmatic accommodation of ct 
tain mutual state interests. It has alwa 
seen détente as an extension of ‘“‘peace: 
co-existence”, a defusing of the threat’ 
a war that would be mutually suicid 
but still a conflict on the economic, ide 
logical and other levels. Moscow never us 
the term détente, preferring rasrjadka, 
term that allows for the possibility 
sudden termination. 

It was always clear to most expe) 
familiar with the Soviet scene that We; 
ern hopes of changing Soviet domes: 
realities as a quid pro quo for Weste 
technology credits were quite unrealist 
There is no doubt that Moscow desi 
Western economic “inputs”, viz. its cc 
tinuing lend-lease repayments even aff 
the demise of the 1972 Trade Agreemey 
But the U.S.S.R. is not desperate. | 
spite of prognostications of doom — 
Western economists every year since 197 
the Soviet economy continues to advar 
at a respectable pace notwithstandi 
acknowledged bottlenecks, continuing : 
efficiencies, etc. Hence, the phenomen, 
of increased Jackson-Vanik pressure : 
Jewish emigration being accompanied 
a steady decrease in actual emigratic 
hence Moscow’s refusal to countenar: 
the 1974 Congressionally-imposed tra’ 
bill conditions. The U.S.S.R. canni 
afford such obvious humiliations. Its se 
chosen image, bolstered by increased cc 
fidence, demands “equality”’. 

One might argue a case for not 1 
gotiating. One cannot argue a case © 
prejudiced treatment, inequality; such! 
policy can only be counterproductive a 
futile. A relaxation of Soviet internal (a’ 
emigration) policies might (or might ne: 
result from a longer era of pragmatic inti 
change. It certainly — if unfortunately | 
will not result from the type of press 
envisaged by the 1974 Congress. | 

The hopes of 1972 were und 
Utopian. The expectations of 1974 we 
unrealistic. The pessimism of 1976 m' 
have represented an unnecessarily ne 
ative reaction to either or both of the 
realizations. There remain strongly-p’ 
suasive arguments in favour of select 
pragmatically-considered Western trai 
technology and credit-barter arrangemel) 
with Moscow, arrangements of propi 
tional mutual risk, proportional mutt 
promise. Unemotional consideration 
these arguments, and of possibly per’ 
nent counter-arguments, awaits the ni 
U.S. Administration of Jimmy Carter. 


Lloyd Jensen 


nsiderable optimism greeted the success- 

conclusion of SALT I in May 1972, 
U.S. Administration spokesmen sug- 
ted savings in strategic defence spend- 
of $5 to $15 billion over the next five 
rs. Despite such optimistic assessments, 
strategic-arms budgets in the United 
ates and the Soviet Union have risen 
nsiderably above levels’ established 
‘fore the opening of the Strategic Arms 
mitation Talks, and nuclear-weapon 
ckpiles have more than doubled. More- 
er, the prospects of a more significant 
low-up program have grown dimmer 
cause of the continuing difficulties of 
taining agreement on the Vladivostok 
cord of 1974. 

In reviewing what has been achieved 
ring seven years of Strategic Arms Lim- 
tion Talks, there is considerable reason 
be pessimistic. Agreements reached to 
te, both within and outside SALT, have 
d little, if any, impact on the reduction 
armaments. For example, the SALT I 
reements contain no provisions for re- 
cing existing weapon systems. Admit- 
ly, the anti-ballistic-missile treaty nip- 
5 in the bud what might have become 

ery costly ABM race, but whether such 
race would have occurred, given the in- 
baging scepticism about the effectiveness 
such a system, is highly debatable. 
S. scientific opinion was overwhelmingly 
ited on the position that there were 
any ways of countering any ABM sys- 
m through such devices as MIRVs, de- 
y missiles and penetration aids. 

The Interim Agreement on the Lim- 
ition of Strategic Offensive Weapons, 
sned at the same time as the ABM treaty 
_ May 1972, froze strategic-missile 
rength at the levels existing as of July 1, 
172, While placing a ceiling on the num- 
r of missile-launchers, the agreement 
lowed for extensive qualitative improve- 
ent of existing missiles. Chief among 
ese was the fact that each missile could 
> “MIRVed’, allowing an_ extensive 
crement in the number of deliverable 
arheads emanating from ICBM and 


o years after Vladivostok 
SALT worth its salt? 


SLBM forces. Given the opportunity to 
“MIRV” missile forces with from three 
to more than a dozen independent war- 
heads, both sides were in a position to 
increase appreciably their strategic war- 
head capabilities by the time the Interim 
Agreement expired in October 1977. 


Tendency prevailed 

The tendency to negotiate agreements 
that would allow both states to produce 
all the weapons they had planned seems 
to have prevailed in the case of the 1974 
Vladivostok Accord. Although it is some- 
what more difficult to evaluate the impli- 
cations of the numbers established at 
Vladivostok because of the uncertainty as 
to whether weapon systems such as the 
“cruise missile’ and the Soviet Backfire 
bomber are to be included, it is clear that 
considerable latitude for strategic develop- 
ment has been provided. The accord would 
still allow the United States to “MIRV”’ 
some 402 of its existing missile force as 
of November 1974 and still remain within 
the 1,320-MIRV ceiling, and it would per- 
mit the Soviet Union to produce even 
more, since its MIRV program was far 
behind that of the United States. Should 
the cruise missile or the Soviet Union’s 
Backfire bomber not be included in the 
Vladivostok limits, as seems quite prob- 
able unless the 2,400 ceiling on strategic 
delivery systems is raised, the strategic 
arsenals of both sides may become even 
more awesome. 

Not only did the Vladivostok Accord 
do little to restrict the number of strategic 
delivery vehicles — in several instances 
allowing increases —, it made no attempt 
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Sometimes 
internal 
compromise 
more difficult 
to achieve 


to stop the qualitative race. With the ex- 
pected limit on quantities of weapons, 
system performance becomes much more 
important. This concern is reflected in 
statements by Secretary of Defense Don- 
ald Rumsfeld before the House Armed 
Services Committee in support of bud- 
getary requests for the fiscal year 1977. 
Rumsfeld held that the Minuteman sys- 
tem was becoming too vulnerable and 
might have to be replaced. Despite SALT 
I and possible agreement on the Vladi- 
vostok Accord, Rumsfeld left open the 
possibility of a replacement for Minute- 
man capable of more than tripling the 
payload. Such a system, along with the 
Trident and B-1 bomber systems proposed 
earlier, could mean a total ten-year cost 
for the three programs of some $65 billion. 


Costs of agreement 

In order to evaluate the utility of partial 
measures such as those reached at SALT, 
one needs to examine the cost of reaching 
such agreements. These costs have in- 
cluded the concessions that have been 
necessary to placate domestic interests, 
the price paid for “bargaining chips” that 
have not been cashed, and the suspicion 
and distrust that have arisen owing to 
concern over treaty evasions. 

Because it has sometimes been more 
difficult to work out a compromise with 
various interests within the United States 
and the Soviet Union than between the 
two governments, certain agreements have, 
in fact, accelerated the arms race, with 
the agreement itself providing minimal 
compensation. This was true in the case 
of the Partial Test-Ban Treaty of 1963 
and the Threshold Nuclear Test-Ban 
Treaty signed in 1974 by the United 
States and the Soviet Union. In both in- 
stances, military interests asked for and 
received an accelerated nuclear-testing 
program compatible with the respective 
treaties. 

Similar trade-offs to domestic forces 
have been apparent at several stages dur- 
ing the SALT talks. According to former 
New York Times reporter Tad Szulc, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were reticent about 
even supporting the negotiations as such 
unless the Nixon Administration would 
support the deployment of MIRV. John 
Newhouse, in his comprehensive chronicle 
of the SALT I negotiations entitled ‘Cold 
Dawn’, has indicated that the acceleration 
of the Trident program was Kissinger’s 
quid pro quo to the Joint Chiefs for sup- 
porting the Soviet edge in missile capa- 
bility provided in SALT I. One might as- 
sume that similar processes were at work 
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in the Soviet Union, in view of its e 
sive arms buildup since 1972. 

The political costs to future a 
ments inherent in efforts to sell the S 
agreements to the U.S. Congress shor 
also not be overlooked. Given the conce 
of Senator Henry Jackson and others, { 
Administration acquiesced in the so-cal] 
Jackson Amendment, which called 
equality of arms levels in any future agri 
ments. On the surface, such expectatic 
would appear to be well taken; but, 
the case of negotiations for strategic-ar 
limitation, the amendment makes ne; 
tiation difficult because of the minin 
consensus on what constitutes essent 
equivalence. 

It would seem that the SALT agr 
ments have actually worked to the : 
vantage of certain interests involved 
weapons-procurement. SALT I especia 
may have benefited military interes 
since it gave the appearance of inequali 
allowing those in favour of increas 
spending to exploit the issue. Since 1 
public is not sophisticated enough to ase 
tain the advantages that a state has ir 
number of other areas to offset such 
equalities, it tends to be susceptible. 
arguments for increasing armaments ° 
areas not limited by treaty. | 

Certain groups may also have an) 
terest in obtaining agreements limiting + 
favourite weapon systems of other grou! 
In this manner, the probability of incre: 
ing the funding for their own pet proje: 
can be enhanced. Such procedures op 
the way for more costly weapon systey 
which require extensive outlays for 
search and development. As Detroit fou! 
it can be financially advantageous 
change models frequently. 


Bargaining chips 
If these arguments for supporting ar 
control negotiations are not sufficien' 


servative, he need only look at yet | 
other advantage provided by such ne‘ 


used to justify the production of “Th 
gaining chips”, which have usually me. 


such chips, however, only creates pressv'' 
for the other side to develop its own tk! 
gaining chips, and arms races rather tl 
arms reduction are the inevitable outco»3 

Despite the futility of the exerc 
the history of the SALT talks has bi 
one of continual search for just suclé 
“chip” to enable one side or the other 
prevail. The ABM became the first) 
many such chips, with the Johnson .| 
ministration, in its waning days, propos’ 


fentinel system as a bargaining chip 

he upcoming SALT negotiations. 
jer arguments for the system as a pro- 
tion against a possible nuclear strike 
ym China, as a device for countering an 
idental missile launching, and as a pro- 
tion against a first strike, had all been 
tind wanting. The Nixon Administration 
30 used the bargaining-chip argument in 
ving to sell its Safeguard ABM system. 
e U.S. SALT negotiator, Gerard Smith, 
nt so far as to send an urgent telegram 
members of the Senate in August 1970 
ggesting that a vote in favour of limiting 
e Safeguard system to two sites would 
detrimental to the outcome of SALT. 
‘ithout such an intervention, the limit 
tite likely would have passed. As it was, 
e proposal failed by five votes. 


reage 
S if the threat of an ABM race were 
t enough to get the Soviet Union to 
ree to a ban on the ABM, the Nixon 
ministration also sought to justify the 
IRV system as a hedge against the 
viet ABM. MIRV was to have made it 
sar to the Soviet Union that it would 
ver be able to provide an effective de- 
ce against a United States retaliatory 
rike. It is interesting to note, however, 
at there was no discussion of stopping 
IRV developments once agreement on 
e ABM was reached and, as indicated 
rlier, MIRVing continues at a rapid pace. 
Perhaps the best illustration of how 
military bargaining chip can force the 
velopment of unneeded weapons and, in 
rm, impede the prospects of arms con- 
1, is found in the development of a 
ise missile. According to John W. Fin- 
‘y in an article published in the New 
ork Times on January 21, 1976, it was 
ecretary of State Henry Kissinger who 
oposed that the Pentagon undertake de- 
lopment of long-range cruise missiles as 
bargaining chip for the SALT II negotia- 
ons. According to Finney, Mr. Kissinger 
ow laments in private conversations that 
“didn’t realize the Pentagon would fall 
love with cruise missiles’’. Similar sec- 
id thoughts have been expressed by 
ecretary Kissinger about the MIRV sys- 
m, which had earlier been sold as a 
argaining chip but after production be- 
ume a serious obstacle to reaching agree- 
ent because of the inspection problems 
created. Kissinger is reported to have 
ud that he wished he “had thought 
rough the implications of the MIRVed 
orld more fully in 1968-70”. The best 
me to stop an arms race involving any 
eapon system is before work begins on 
1€ weapon — at a time before vested in- 


terests become committed and before de- 
ployment complicates inspection. 

Despite recurring problems with bar- 
gaining chips, which have really never been 
cashed, a substantial number of weapon 
systems have in recent years been sup- 
ported on the ground that they would 
provide effective bargaining counters in 
negotiations with the Soviets. Such argu- 
ments have been made by Pentagon and 
Administration officials with respect to 
proposals for Trident, the B-1 bomber, 
NCA defence, the development of an 
advanced airborne command post, site 
defence, the Manoeuvering Re-entry Ve- 
hicle, and higher-yield and more accurate 
missiles. On August 19, 1975, President 
Ford also attempted to pressure the 
Soviets into an agreement on SALT when 
he suggested that the strategic-arms bud- 
get would have to be increased by $2.8 
billion if agreement were not reached. 

According to some authorities, the 
SS-9 represented an effort by the U.S.S.R. 
to create its own bargaining chip. Also the 
rapidity with which the Soviet Union 
rushed into development of the SS-16- 
through-SS-20 series is suggestive of a 
desire to increase its bargaining position 
during SALT II. The same can be said of 
the scheduling of a series of ICBM tests at 
the end of May 1972, just as SALT I was 
signed, and further tests conducted on the 
eve of the resumption of the SALT talks 
on February 20, 1974, following a long de- 
lay in negotiations. 


Increase of fear 

Bargaining chips tend to increase fear on 
the part of the adversary, and the tradi- 
tional reaction is one of responding in 
kind. To have either side emphasize bar- 
gaining chips makes it more difficult for the 
moderates in the other country to plead 
for realistic arms restraint. Ammunition 
is merely provided for the hawks to press 
for higher defence budgets and to sabotage 
any effort towards arms reduction. 

On the whole, bargaining chips have 
been costly, but if it could be shown that 
partial agreements such as those reached 
in SALT had stimulated more extensive 
reductions of armaments, they would be 
worth the price. Unfortunately, this does 
not seem to have been the case. Instead, 
the agreements to date have tended to 
generate increased suspicion and have ac- 
tually slowed down the momentum to- 
wards more significant agreements. 

Suspicion about possible evasions of 
an arms-control agreement is likely to be 
pervasive in a world that is high in threat- 
perception and heavily armed. Indeed, a 
state may be trapped by public pressures 


Difficulties 
increased 

for moderates 
advocating 
arms restraint 
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Ambiguities 

continue 

to be source 

of difficulties 


into retaliating against an adversary’s vio- 
lation (or assumed violation) even if it is 
not in that state’s interest to do so. There 
is something more compelling about the 
need to react to perceived increments of 
weapons controlled by a treaty than to 
buildups not so regulated. Such suspicion 
is likely to set back the cause of disarma- 
ment further, and even to accelerate the 
arms race. We have already encountered 
a number of accusations of alleged Soviet 
violations of the SALT I agreements, in- 
cluding assertions that the Soviet Union 
has tested a type of radar system that 
could be utilized in an ABM system, that 
it has replaced smaller ICBMs with mis- 
siles above the size-limitations agreed on, 
and that it has used decoys and camou- 
flage to interfere with United States na- 
tional technical means of verification. The 
Soviet Union in turn has accused the 
United States of camouflaging some of its 
missiles. Ambiguities of this sort, as well 
as those arising over the unilateral inter- 
pretations that were publicized by the 
United States and the Soviet Union at the 
time of signing the agreements, are likely 
to pose further difficulties in the future. 
The problem, of course, is what this does 
to the prospects of negotiating more mean- 
ingful disarmament agreements, for dis- 
trust is already very high. 


No permanency 

Although the temporary nature of the 
Interim Agreement on the Limitation of 
Strategic Offensive Weapons was recog- 
nized in its title, efforts to negotiate a more 
long-lived treaty have failed thus far, as 
the strategic arms race continues. Despite 
the fact that the Vladivostok Accord was 
signed in November 1974, the United 
States and the Soviet Union appear to be 
some distance from negotiating a final 
treaty. But even after an agreement is 
negotiated it would serve to delay nego- 
tiations for more meaningful reductions, 
since the proposed treaty is to be in effect 
until 1985. 

Mr. Kissinger has argued that it is 
more feasible to negotiate the actual re- 
duction of strategic weapons once a ceiling 
has been placed on the arms race. But it 
should be noted that an interim ceiling 
placed on the arms race in 1972 did not 
result in an agreement to reduce weapons 
at Vladivostok. Instead, a new and higher 
ceiling was established. It appears only too 
obvious that what has happened in recent 
years is merely the codification of the 
strategic arms race. 

If a significant reduction of strategic 
capability is to be negotiated, several chan- 
ges must be made in terms of the positions 
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taken by the two sides. Most import: 
perhaps, is a need to rethink the noti 

“essential equivalence’. Although this 
tion presumably enables one to devel 
systemic ‘‘overview” of the power bala 
in which one can recognize some of 
less-obvious power factors such as g 
graphical proximity, potential help fre 
other states, differing threat situatioy 
etc., in practice ‘‘essential equivalene 
has been interpreted as meaning more, 
an equivalence in each weapon system, | 
is particularly difficult to persuade t 
mass public and domestic political op 
nents otherwise, as they look strictly 
the comparative numbers. Overlooked | 
calculations for the strategic balance ar 
some 7,000 U.S. tactical nuclear warhea 
in Europe alone; additional nuclear cay 
bilities contributed by France and Britz 
to the military strength of the Weste 
alliance system; the fact that the Soy 
Union has to be more concerned than t’ 
United States with the threat from Co 
munist China; and the fact that the Unit 
States is able to keep a higher percenta’ 
of SLBMs on station owing to forei 
bases and access to the seas. 


Improbable 
It is improbable that agreement vy 
ever be reached on just how to meast 
essential equivalence. Suggestions tk 
measures of “throw-weight” be used m 
the point, since the United States has pi 
posely chosen to emphasize smaller nucle’ 
warheads, believing them to be more e 
cient. Correspondingly, it is unlikely tl 
the United States would agree to meas) 
ing equivalence in terms of the number 
warheads on each side. Other compli) 
tions enter into the calculation because’ 
the varying accuracy of missiles and th) 
relative vulnerability. The concept 
breakthrough in terms of permitting e¢! 
side to determine the specific ‘‘mix’’ of | 
strategic-force capabilities within a cert) 
range was a useful one. But a substan! 
strategic-arms reduction will probably | 
quire a fundamental rethinking of just h! 
much capability is necessary for sufficiv 
deterrence. Substantial reductions 
strategic weapons will probably requ: 
acceptance of the notion of minimal det: 
rence, with each side having a sufficien' 
protected retaliatory capability in whict' 
feels secure. Only in that way can the cc: 
pulsion to react to each and every incre’ 
in power on the part of the adversary ' 
reduced. 

Whatever is done in the SALT ne: 
tiations should be directed primarily | 
making the nuclear-deterrent system m/ 
stable. The proper response to the incre’ 


) 


pate erability of the ICBM might be to 
j-emphasize it as part of the deterrent 
id to make certain that SLBMs remain 
wulnerable. Agreement on limiting anti- 
bmarine warfare (ASW) either by re- 
icting weapons or by defining certain 
as as sanctuaries for SLBMs would 
sm to be particularly useful in facilitating 
‘ble deterrence. 

Above all, the success of strategic 
armament will be dependent on the 
king of careful decisions regarding the 
elopment of new weapon systems. The 
tory of the SALT negotiations demon- 
tates the futility of using such weapons 
¢ bargaining chips; for, once produced, 
+h weapons have not been easily elim- 
ited, as is suggested by MIRV. Efforts 


isarmament 


ower, peace and the public 


‘Thomas Land 


e emergence of a new generation of 
imanned, precision-guided weapon sys- 
ms has overtaken the military bargain- 
x at the deadlocked European conference 
r the reduction of forces facing each 
her across the Iron Curtain. The Mutual 
id Balanced Force Reduction conference, 
ncerned with bartering tanks against 
ar planes stationed in the region, has 
me on for two years in the ancient and 
autiful Central European capital of 
enna. The development of remote-con- 
oiled aircraft and high-energy laser 
ams means that a surprise assault by 
e numerically-superior Warsaw Pact 
rces could well be repelled by a small 
my of technicians. This would enable 
e NATO high command to take the 
litical decisions required to fulfil its 
litary commitment to deploy the nuclear 
arheads already in the area, and thereby 
mpletely to devastate the continent. 
No Western government seriously 
nsiders that the Soviet Union and its 


by the U.S. Congress to inquire into the 
arms-control implications of proposed de- 
fence spending is a most positive move for 
those interested in strategic disarmament. 

As we contemplate the future of 
SALT, I find it particularly remarkable 
how little risk the United States is willing 
to take regarding the reduction of strategic 
weapons compared to the risks that it is 
taking with nuclear deterrence. If nuclear 
deterrence is a workable system, it can 
certainly function at lower levels of de- 
structive capacity. SALT will never be 
worth its salt until it demonstrates an 
ability to move in the direction of the 
reduction of armaments rather than merely 
provide a cosmetic for a dangerously 
armed world. 


hallenge of arms control 
s to plan for generations 


European allies are likely to attack in the 
foreseeable future. Nor is the Kremlin 
endangered by a politically divided as well 
as morally weakened Western Europe. 
The vast forces of land armour and fighter 
bombers, backed by nuclear weapons, on 
either side match not an actual military 
threat from the other but a_ technical 
capability that is likely to intensify at an 
accelerating rate with technological ad- 
vance. The apparent need of states to 
maintain a high degree of military capa- 
bility is therefore a reflection of their 
internal rather than external insecurity 
in the modern world. 


Mr. Land is London correspondent for 
the Financial Post of Canada. As a 
political journalist he is also associated 
with The Times, The Observer and The 
Financial Times of London. The views 
expressed in this article are those of 


Mr. Land. 


Deterrence 
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at lower levels 
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New weapons 
have outdated 
generations 

of military 
thinking 


The hitherto completely fruitless 
Vienna talks following three decades of 
feverish war preparations can thus fulfil 
only two functions. One is to enable the 
rulers of the participating countries to 
assure each other that they are not as yet 
ready for mass suicide. The other is to 
convince their own peoples that the blame 
for the prevailing prewar tension should 
be cast on the “wrong” side of the Curtain. 


Bad faith 

But it should be clear that the conference, 
ostensibly intended to reduce arms and 
tension, has been held in bad faith. Both 
sides have known for some years that the 
armaments at present at a high state of 
readiness would soon become obsolete and 
be withdrawn even without an agreement 
— hence the promise of Leonid Brezhnev 
at a recent Communist Party conference 
in Moscow to make new initiatives at 
the Vienna bargaining table, which ap- 
parently means that Russia will soon be 
ready to re-equip the Western frontier. 

For the new weapons have outdated 
generations of military thinking as well 
as such traditional and reliable instru- 
ments of slaughter as the tank (in which 
both sides have invested huge amounts of 
their public wealth). In the 16 days of 
the 1973 Middle East War, Israel lost more 
tanks to mobile, Soviet-made, precision- 
guided weapons than the entire United 
States land armour stationed in West 
Germany. A new generation of remotely- 
piloted air vehicles — armed by precision- 
guided munitions and operated from a 
safe distance by computer technicians 
watching television screens — have already 
demonstrated their capacity both in the 
Middle East and in Southeast Asia. 

Even if the new weapons are never 
employed in another European war, they 
are certain to shatter the public calcula- 
tions of Western generals intended to 
frighten tax-payers into tolerating con- 
stantly-increasing military expenditure. 
These calculations are likely to reflect 
accurately the contingency planning of 
the Soviet generals; but they tend to 
distort the violent fantasies of professional 
killers by transforming them into the 
realm of universal probability. 

Thus in a discussion of the military 
capability of the Warsaw Pact countries, 
General Sir Walter Walker, former Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Allied Forces Northern 
Kurope, recently assured readers of The 
Times of London that, ‘with their ‘meat- 
grinder’ tactics, they will crunch their way 
forward, regardless of casualties, at a speed 
of 70 miles a day, supported in depth by 
airborne troops, armed helicopters, air 
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attack, amphibious attack on the fla 
and chemical attack. Their doctrine 
gards the tactical use of chemical weap) 
as a normal form of conventional warf; 
and in this field they are better equips 
and psychologically prepared than 4) 
other country in the world’. The Gene; 
goes on to predict that the speed, dey; 
tating power and velocity of the Soy 
onslaught “will” be such that NA‘ 
“will” not be able to resort to the use { 
its nuclear weapons because the misie 
sites “‘will’ already have been overrun 
the time the political decisions are tak, 
The grave implication is not that Eure. 
must rid itself of paranoia but thatt 
might, in the event, depend on Americ) 
intercontinental missiles for destructio: 
But the General will be wrong if 1: 
catastrophe is postponed for just a lit: 
while. Studies emerging from the militz 
establishments of the Western alliar: 
suggest that the new generation of p) 
cision-guided weapons necessitates a ré, 
ical departure from traditional strate} 
planning. The high accuracy of the n} 
missiles has rendered both the tank a| 
the aircraft vulnerable to small and mob; 
teams of technicians and tilted the Eu 
pean military balance in favour of defen: 
It would be comforting to conclu’ 
from this that the advance of milita 
technology has thus solved mankin¢ 
dilemma of survival in the shadow of n| 
clear capability, and that more than | 
years after the end of the war there mi 
now be peace. The Vienna talks on for 
reductions in Europe will in all probabili’ 
produce spectacular results within t 
next two years as the obsolete weapo. 
are in fact removed. But, judging fro, 
previous experience, it is equally like 
that the new weapons about to replai 
them are soon to lose their advantages 
further military innovations without an’ 
one save the military planners on bo: 
sides of the Curtain deliberately preparir 
for corporate destruction. 
Europe alone is armed by about 7, Te 
American and 3,500 Soviet tactical nucle. 
weapons with a combined destructive ¢ 
pacity 50,000 times as great as that | 
the atomic bomb exploded over Hiroshim: 
For added “security”, the continent 
also the target of thousands of strateg 
nuclear missiles. The United States — 
capable of delivering about 8,000 of thes 
and the Soviet Union about 2,500. . 
recent strategic arms “limitation” agret 
ment reached in principle at Vladivosto 
permits each of them to deploy 1,32 
intercontinental missiles armed with mu 
tiple warheads, enabling them to striv 


ars capacity far greater than they 
w have. 


‘Their competition is simply not 
ated to military superiority in the 
ydern world. This is partly because each 
le has an invulnerable submarine arm 
at can deliver a retaliatory second strike 
the event of destructive nuclear aggres- 
nm and partly because each side already 
lds a huge “‘overkill” capacity and, even 
this technological age, you cannot kill 
yerson twice. 


anifesto 
arly a quarter-century ago, when the 
rld was still unaccustomed to nuclear 
apons, a manifesto signed by many 
inent philosophers and scientists, in- 
ding Albert Einstein and Bertrand 
issell, put the problem in simple terms: 
“We have to learn to think in a new 
y.... Here, then, is the problem which 
present to you, stark and dreadful and 
scapable. Shall we put an end to the 
man race, or shall mankind renounce 
r? People will not face this alternative 
sause it is so difficult to abolish war. 
“The abolition of war will demand 
tasteful implications of national sover- 
nty. But what perhaps impedes under- 
nding of the situation more than 
ything else is that the term ‘mankind’ 
ls vague and abstract. People scarcely 
lize in imagination that the danger is 
themselves and their children and their 
ndchildren, and not only to a dimly 
yrehended humanity. They can scarcely 
ng themselves to grasp that they, in- 
idually, and those whom they love are 
imminent danger of perishing agoniz- 
ly.... We have to learn to ask ourselves 
> what steps can be taken to give mil- 
ry victory to whatever group we prefer, 
there no longer are such steps; the 
2stion we have to ask ourselves is: what 
ps can be taken to prevent a military 
itest of which the issue must be disas- 
us to all parties?” 
The issue is so huge and the dom- 
nce of militarist thinking so thorough 
t people have forgotten to ask that 
estion. Since the Johnson Administra- 
E the United States, not a single civil 
vant in Washington has been employed 
thinking about the feasibility of gen- 
l and complete disarmament. President 
rald Ford recently promised: “If we get 
xood agreement (with the Russians), 
.t will keep the lid on strategic arms for 
next seven to ten years.’ He thereby 
demned, by implication, another gen- 
tion to the threat of universal man- 
de catastrophe, which, in modern terms, 


means catastrophe even while an outbreak 
of nuclear war is avoided. 

For the intensifying war preparations 
absorb specialist manpower and _ scarce 
material resources urgently and desper- 
ately needed elsewhere. World expenditure 
on military research and development 
alone is $25 billion annually, according 
to one authoritative recent survey, about 
four times the amount spent on medical 
research. More than 400,000 scientists 
and engineers, about half the world’s total 
technological manpower, are now engaged 
in improving existing weapons and devel- 
oping new ones. World expenditure on 
armaments is $210 billion a year, roughly 
equal to the entire combined income of 
the poorer half of mankind. The rate of 
increase of military expenditure coincides 
with the rapidly-growing technical com- 
plexity of weaponry. World investment in 
armaments has doubled since 1950. 


Underestimate cost 
These figures probably underestimate 
the actual cost of weapons if one considers 
the initial outlay required for the estab- 
lishment of modern armament industries. 
At the close of the Second World War, 
only five countries — the United States, 
the U.S.S.R., Britain, Sweden and Canada 
— were major arms-producers. Many de- 
veloping countries have since joined them, 
at a huge cost to their economies. The 
latest to acquire virtual self-sufficiency in 
arms manufacture is India, which has 
also developed a nuclear-weapons capacity 
through its “peaceful” nuclear-energy 
program aided by Canada, and built up 
the third-largest army in the world, with 
more than a million men in uniform. 
Representatives of the governments 
responsible for wasting such colossal public 
wealth and for endangering your life and 
mine have been meeting at world con- 
ferences concerned with such _ universal 
problems as environmental pollution, food 
shortages, mass unemployment and squa- 
lor in the cancerously-growing cities. By 
common consent, these meetings in search 
of a global solution to specific problems 
refrain from paying serious attention to 
the parasitic military establishment; and 
they end with resolutions calling for con- 
certed action and regretting the lack of 
available funds for the purpose. They do 
achieve marginal results, such as the re- 
cently-increased flow of fertilizers to the 
developing countries after the World Food 
Conference in Rome and despite the rise 
of petroleum prices. But these are hardly 
achievements in terms either of the size 
of the problems they are intended to solve 


Arms production 


proves costly 
to developing 
economies 
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Postponement 
of holocaust 
provides hope 
of adaptation 


or of the actual production capacity of 
mankind. 

This summer, the World Employment 
Conference in Geneva was told that there 
had never been as many destitute people 
as today — a period following rapid and 
universal economic growth. At the begin- 
ning of this decade, about 700 million 
people lived in severe poverty, and 500 
million were chronically hungry. An esti- 
mated 300 million people are unemployed 
or working for starvation wages. Another 
800 million, the equivalent of the present 
population of China, will be added to the 
potential world labour force during the 
next 25 years without a hope, under 
present conditions, of finding adequate 
employment. Unless we are prepared to 
see our obsolete tanks turned against the 
wrath of these unemployed civilians — 
our own children —, we had better change 
the conditions. 


Question postponed 

The “stark, dreadful and inescapable” 
question of the Einstein-Russell manifesto 
of 1954 has thus been postponed at an 
immense and rapidly-multiplying cost. 
Mankind has neither committed suicide 
nor renounced war. It has instead chan- 
nelled its aggression into local military 
conflicts and universal war preparations, 
misdirecting the constructive energy and 
material resources needed for common- 
sense environmental management. The 
longer the question is postponed, the 
greater the likelihood of thermonuclear 
suicide, whether through technical error 
or political miscalculation. But the longer 
the holocaust is postponed, the greater 
the hope that men may yet learn to live 
with their recently-acquired nuclear capa- 
bility without needing to engage in homi- 
cidal fantasies regarding its use. And men 
are adaptable. 

This makes the corporate decisions 
of our generation the most crucial, and our 
time the most exciting and potentially the 
most creative, since the emergence of man. 
The decisions are made not only by dip- 
lomats and journalists and politicians but 
also by the citizens at large. For the 
paradox of our generation is that govern- 
mental decisions obviously contrary to 
our interests in fact reflect our corporate 
decisions. Political leaders in all countries, 
including the most ruthless dictatorships, 
calculate in terms of grass-roots support 
or at least tolerance. They would not sur- 
vive in power without the co-operation of 
silent private citizens concerned only with 
the short-term welfare of their families 
and averting their eyes from the probable 
long-term effects of their limited functions. 
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Holding each other responsible for 4 
common catastrophe, both the politicig) 
and the public take a sneaking pride; 
their national ‘deterrents’. 

This duality of conflicting co 
desires for peace and power, constan 
reinforced by potential external threa 
has thus emerged as perhaps the essent; 
universal obstacle to survival. This is t 
major issue of all political affairs, wheth 
at the hostile Vienna bargaining over tan 
and aircraft or at pious world conferen¢ 
concerned with the ills of our abus 
global habitat. To possess power as it. 
commonly conceived in the modern wo)’ 
is to embrace the freedom to dischar 
our terrible weapons and thereby to 1 
linquish life. To possess peace is to ha 
the freedom to plan for generations a) 
thereby to end our present flirtation wi 
suicide. Planning for “‘overkill” while tal 
ing of détente is relinquishing both pea 
and power. Yet we can have both, f| 
peace does offer power — only of a diffe 
ent sort, the power of creative man. 

Thus an American President cou 
in theory tell his public that, since t¢ 
destructive power required for the liqr 
dation of every enemy and friend as wi 
as citizen had already been amassed, t. 
United States would in the future endea 
our to beat the Soviet Union at wor 
development rather than at surplus n 
clear capacity until the day Communis 
progressed from coexistence to co-oper 
tion. To be fair to Mr. Ford, no Americ 
President could expect to be re-elected ( 
such a platform, despite its military, tec’ 
nological and economic consistency. T] 
politicians have tried, at hundreds of pea 
conferences, to work out mutual compr 
mises of national sovereignty intendé 
to limit voluntarily the freedom of stat) 
to discharge their weapons. They ha’ 
failed, probably because politicians wail) 
to keep their jobs as much as clerks er 
ployed in armaments manufacture. 


Test ban i 
But there has been one important exce|! 
tion — the Partial Test Ban Treaty of 196) 
when the professed will of the politicial’ 
coincided with the vehement demands » 
the public on both sides of the Iron Cu 
tain for an end to atmospheric nud 
testing. The issue of environmental co} 
tamination was then grave, but it wi 
minor compared to the ever-present po) 
sibility of ultimate destruction. But | 
widely-publicized radiation sickness of | 
boat-load of Japanese fishermen affecte 
by fallout from an American nuclear 
and the explosion of a giant Soviet dev 


with the power of 58 million tons of T! ' 


led the public. The treaty did not 
the nuclear-arms race significantly; 
er, it demonstrated the power of 
lic opinion to guide the collective 
ision of states. This, then, is the only 


The age of technology has given con- 
trated influence over the future of 
nts to three specific groups of people, 
y one of which is yet aware of its power. 
is is the military establishment, which 
prospering as a result of universal in- 
‘urity and is committed to the arms 
e and to seizing the power of even 
mal government in many countries. 
ver before has this group possessed so 
ich destructive capacity or wasted such 
sat public resources. Its time is limited, 
it will either destroy itself together with 
» rest of us or become redundant. 

_ The second is the scientific and tech- 
ogical establishment, which has hith- 
ql seen itself as the servant of human 


progress — and found itself manipulated 
into the role of public executioner. If 
human beings were to learn to take indi- 
vidual responsibility for the long-term 
effects of their actions, these men alone 
could defuse the apparatus of destruction. 
The third group is composed of the mass- 
communications media, which recently 
surprised themselves by bringing down the 
Nixon Administration in Washington. The 
personal triumph of the novelist Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn over the will of the Kremlin 
demonstrates that the power of the pen 
is not limited to Western democracies. 

Governments are vulnerable to polit- 
ical pressure; and the influence of the 
military establishment could well be 
outweighed by the other two estates 
privileged in our era, given a public de- 
manding a right to the future. The suicide 
of civilization begins with the illusion that 
individuals cannot prevent it. But only 
individuals can. 


-—————————_ — 
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0-operating with dictators 
or economic development 


; 
Renaud Bernardin 


few years ago, the possibility of “co- 
rating” with a dictatorial regime would 
, even have been questioned. Provided 
t staff was available and means clearly 
ntified, a venture in co-operation would 
ve been undertaken without much hesi- 
ion. In recent years, however, there has 
na gradual trend towards examination 
the objectives pursued, the means used 
attain them and the agents involved in 
implementation process. As a result, 
y person rationally considering the pos- 
ility of venturing into the realm of co- 
ration now asks about various aspects 
co-operation, and particularly how ef- 
tive his contribution would be in those 
intries improperly referred to as being 
lerdeveloped and to what extent his 
rts would be suited to their culture, 
long the subject of scorn and dis- 
‘agement. 


Nonetheless, the basic situation has 
not changed. The approach to problems 
and their solution is still marked by an in- 
dividualistic and humanitarian philosophy. 
The tendency to emphasize charity, phi- 
lanthropy and paternalism in co-operation 
at the expense of justice and of the accep- 
tance of the differences inherent in men 
from different cultures and of the rights 
stemming from these differences, seems, 
at least to judge from statements on the 
subject, to have diminished. But recogni- 
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tion and acceptance of equal rights and 
obligations for oneself and for men from 
other cultures have yet to be achieved. 

Changes in this situation have not 
been pushed to their logical conclusion 
because of the relatively recent develop- 
ment of Canadian awareness of interna- 
tional co-operation and the lack of 
individual participants from the Third 
World in this trend — and for a host of 
other reasons. Yet these reasons may 
themselves be explained by the fact that 
the limitations implicit in any reasoning on 
these matters are a reflection of liberalism, 
even if the thinker is trying to differentiate 
himself from the liberals. 

Examination of such questions as 
those concerning non-governmental organ- 
izations (NGOs) in the context of dicta- 
torial regimes shows how much ground has 
been covered (since these questions are 
finally being asked) and how much re- 
mains to be covered (since such questions 
are still being asked). Moreover, it is not 
a coincidence that these political questions 
are being asked today, for they are part 
of the initial reaction to the consequences 
of the takeover of co-operation by govern- 
ments. 


Government takeover 

Now that governments have divested co- 
operation of the trappings of humanist 
philosophy and have bound it in a bureau- 
cratic strait-jacket, it has become an 
instrument of political power. All govern- 
ments, either directly through government 
agencies or indirectly through non-govern- 
mental organizations, have set up so-called 
international co-operation programs for 
the purpose of reaping short- or long-term 
benefits. A study of the material, political 
and ideological interests that are brought 
into play by or that motivate these pro- 
grams helps to identify certain aspects of 
co-operation as it really is. Co-operation 
appears as a means of legitimizing govern- 
ment actions (since the recipient govern- 
ment uses the friendly attitude of the 
donor government to justify its repressive 
policies towards its own citizens) or as a 
means of persuasion (since the donor in- 
duces the recipient to carry out the policies 
that the donor wishes) or as a means of 
dissuasion (since the donor encourages 
the recipient to abandon policies the latter 
has already worked out). 

Governments are eager to turn to 
their own advantage the desire for justice 
and the feelings of generosity and brother- 
hood by which advisers and workers con- 
cerned with co-operation are often too 
naively motivated. Under coercion, the 
latter may be manipulated and may un- 
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willingly become agents of their count 
power abroad, helping to establish in 
recipient countries not only service o 
change structures but also power s 
tures. 

This is why it is important to. 
careful consideration to the place, 
advisers in the general donor-recip 
strategy, and to establish the aims of, 
operation very clearly. But first we she| 
remember that real co-operation, begun) 
equal terms and never diverted from } 
pursuit of its objective (the liberation \ 
historically, socially and culturally situs: 
people), is not an end in itself but ia 
one of a number of means of liberation. 
Aims of co-operation | 
It is important to distinguish the ix 
goal of establishing new bonds of brot] 
hood from the possibility of tempora 
improving often subhuman material C 
ditions in just one area and from , 
probable outcome of co-operation — nam) 
the perpetuation, perhaps not intended 
definitely contributed to by foreign invo 
ment, of existing societies in assis 
countries. | 

These goals are carried by agents - 
are achieved through action. Agent | 
action are not unbiased; their presence 
dependent social structures is in it 
significant. Every individual or collec 
agent brings a history, a culture, a ve 
system and a view of the world. Ev. 
action implies a preference for a partici 
civilization and involves specific goals. 
a result, after aiming for the ideal ; 
then making every effort to achieve w 
is possible, the end-product is generall 
form of social reproduction. The quest 
is, therefore, one of determining the? 
place of co-operation in terms of agent: 
action, irrespective of what the ag 
would like his action to be. In other wo 
intentions must yield to facts, and 
facts clearly show that, in general, o 
the bonds of dependence between 
ruling classes of the centre and the rul 
classes of the periphery have so far b 
tightened. This is no accident. 

Third World dictators try to maint 
the structures of exploitation by force, 
an even more reprehensible trend is r 
developing, particularly in Latin Amer 
towards stronger repressive measures 
cause power is being contested not only 
those elements of the ruling class that 
isolated from the decision-making é 
wealth-producing centres but also by 
farmers, the workers and the progress 
elements of the lower middle class ¥ 
find the current situation untenable. | 
less, therefore, internal power relations 


ersed, the only outcome will be a 
engthening of the social structures that 
able one or other of the ruling factions 
jmaintain power. Societies under dicta- 
jal rule are at an impasse. In such con- 
lions, no options are open to them, be- 
se, in order to release the capacity to 
sorb foreign aid through a popular con- 
sus or to promote even the idea of 
&-development, these societies must first 
released from within. 

It is felt in some quarters that the 
fall of a dictatorial regime should not 
ve to precede any attempt to improve 
» lot of poor farmers. It should be 
/nted out that such attempts have al- 
edy been made and have failed. There 
ys no lack of good will, funds or expertise, 
- every attempt came up against the 
¢ye socio-economic structures and the 
‘ye social classes that had no interest in 
cial change. It should also be remem- 
(ed that each failure bears its psycho- 
cal toll in dashed hopes. The expert or 
adviser can return home, but the dis- 
pointed farmer will stay where he is and 
require more convincing before joining 
yanother venture of which he quite 
ihtly does not want to bear the burden. 
should also be remembered that farmers 
¢ not the first to benefit from whatever 
dion is taken, since corrupt leaders and 
veaucracies redirect funds away from the 
tectives for which they were originally 


These repeated failures, therefore, 
-e a single cause: 
he action is within existing social 
ructures and is carried out with the 
pport of that section of the ruling 
lass currently in power. 
én in this light, it is not the power of 
man that is in question, or that of his 
ily or his ministers, but rather the 
cer of a whole social class that is living 
1z0o0d, not to say excellent, conditions 
| does not wish those conditions to 


blem here is to determine how much 
for manoeuvre is left by dictatorial 
eimes to those trying to promote social 


The answer depends on whether the 
on is undertaken by citizens of the 
epient countries or foreign advisers. It 
s lear that the former have no choice but 
fight these negative dictatorships. A 
itatorial regime is strong because it 
rts to repression and torture and be- 
se many of its citizens have not done, 


are not doing or do not intend to do what 
is needed to topple the regime and change 
the social structures so as to prevent 
another dictatorship. Those who have 
made an attempt at some point are now 
weary from the long and hard struggle, 
during which, at certain critical moments, 
their lives have been at stake. The risk 
here is that they will give up, if they are 
not assimilated by the regime in power. 


Only choice 

And yet, for an increasing number of 
citizens, the only choice is involvement in 
the social and political struggles being 
waged in their country. They cannot wait 
for the regime in power to define areas of 
action or room for manoeuvre. It is they 
who must take the initiative and choose 
the time for and the forms of organized 
action. They have prime responsibility for 
the future of their country. 

The foreigner, on the other hand, has 
only those responsibilities that have been 
assigned to him or that he assumes per- 
sonally in order to offset the effects of the 
mechanisms producing the recipient coun- 
try’s dependence upon his own country. 
The second type of responsibility is not 
relevant at this stage of the discussion. 
Delegated responsibilities have a political 
significance that every foreign adviser 
must identify clearly and act upon. The 
simple fact that they are working in a 
country ruled by a dictatorship legitimizes 
that regime and its actions. Their presence 
implies that the regime is accepted as an 
interlocutor and negotiator, that the rights 
accorded to it because of its contribution 
to the financing of projects are accepted 
and that foreign advisers agree to act as 
witnesses to the “positive approach” of 
the regime to those who wish to work for 
“national reconstruction”. Once the for- 
eign advisers are in the country concerned, 
it is too late; their involvement will be 
used by the regime to legitimize itself. 
They may disregard such treatment of 
their work, but they cannot be unaware of 
it. In any case, the decision to act or not 
to act in a country ruled by a dictatorship, 
whether or not the legitimization of such 
a regime by one’s presence or actions is 
taken into account, is a political choice 
and a political action with political conse- 
quences. Yet, in spite of all this, some 
choose to go, hoping to do what it is “‘pos- 
sible” to achieve. 

Any understanding of the strategy 
surrounding the notion of what is ‘‘pos- 
sible’ presupposes an awareness of the 
aversion that some people have for political 
and ideological questions. Such a feeling of 
distaste may be attributable to the way 
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in which these questions are framed, to a 
pragmatic approach that emphasizes the 
number and dimensions of the means 
available for involvement and expects so- 
cial change to result from the application 
of those means, and especially to a belief 
in gradual progress that lays the emphasis 
on small-scale achievements. If such an 
approach is adopted, all comprehensive 
solutions and programs of national impor- 
tance are rejected and activities are 
limited to a specific area of the country 
concerned and to the establishment of 
so-called functional mechanisms. 

Action taken within the framework of 
what is “possible” is an attempt to create 
a certain number of ‘“‘powers”’ at the grass- 
roots level. It would entail not only devel- 
oping the latent potential of farmers to the 
point where they became autonomous but 
also enabling them to acquire the capacity 
to become involved at a higher level. They 
would move up from one level to another, 
and each successful completion of a task 
would be the starting-point for the pursuit 
of a new objective. The attainment of 
an objective would indicate that a new 
“power” had been acquired and that their 
capacity to become involved had been 
increased. 

This view of development has the 
advantage of, on the one hand, removing 
a dimension of false humanism and pro- 
viding a political dimension, inasmuch as 
it is designed to create powers, and, on the 
other hand, of forcing the debate to con- 
centrate on the internal problems of poten- 
tially recipient countries. This view should 
be considered further in order to determine 
whether the power structures developed as 
a result of the situation created by involve- 
ment could counterbalance the power 
structures generated by social structures. 
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It would be particularly useful to find 
how such objectives might be attaine¢ 
the prerequisite of social upheaval lea 
to a change in internal power relations y 
not met. 

Even a rapid breakdown of the res 
of development shows that such pov 
structures have not yet been crea 
mainly because any action that mi 
challenge the power of the ruling class 
not accepted. An experiment is tolera 
as long as it does not become a vehicle! 
social change but, once the new po 
becomes a threat to the established poy 
the latter reacts and smashes its poten 
challenger. It should be remembered t 
social change is conflict, which can, 
shifted or controlled but not avoided. 


iy 


| 
Conclusion | 
The dilemma of co-operation boils dowr 
a few simple questions: who does what ; 
whom, with whom, on whose behalf? V) 
asks for what to be done? And who af 
to do what? } 

These questions in their very 1 
plicity cast doubts on misleading appr 
ances and on many presuppositions. Ty 
lead back to a fundamental considera 
of the conditions that should be ~ 


for technical involvement to be poss 
and effective. In other words, there }| 
threshold below which any action wii’ 
the system is bound to fail. Once act 
upon the system has made it possible’y 
the energies of the majority to be relea‘ 
and channelled towards social change, i 
support of all men of good will and prog 
who wish to become involved in a spevi 
development project will be accep d 
partly as reparation and partly as a gesi K 
of brotherhood. 


| 
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Errors in Intrepid... 
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By and large I find myself in agreement with his comments, but I am a little 
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‘suestimate” the reason for the timing of this publication so close to Bodyguard of 
s, The Ultra Secret and the like, and I was not sure when I finished reading the book 
ther the author’s aim was to suggest that Sir William Stephenson was a puppeteer 

h Churchill and Roosevelt on his stvings. 

More serious perhaps is the reviewer’s omission of any comment as to blatant errors 
the text, which cast some doubt on the veracity of the whole work, particularly as there 
no footnotes or citations to indicate where the innumerable quotations come from. 
ey surely are not all from Stephenson’s private papers. One’s suspicions are intensified 
‘eading at p. 191 that Lester Pearson was not only “a future Prime Minister of 

nada”’, but also ““Secretary-General of the United Nations’. Also, at page 32 there is 
»ference to a letter from Roosevelt in 1933 to “‘Britain’s socialist Prime Minister, 

ay Macdonald’. The Labour Government ended in 1931 and in 1933 Macdonald 
eader of the National Labourites was heading a National Government. 

When one finds such glaring errors on simple issues, one cannot help but have doubts 
h regard to matters of which one does not have direct knowledge. 
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vinces and foreign affairs 


uebec’s international activity 


‘Louis Sabourin 

) 

le Parti québécois victory in the Novem- 
+15, 1976, elections, and the widespread 
ction to this historic event both in 
nada and abroad, have once again 
yught to light the special character of 
ebec and the growing importance of its 
ernational activity. In addition to an- 
sing the nature and the manifestations 
this international activity, it is import- 
; to assess its basic significance and 
§ne the underlying strategies that mo- 
ate it. 

- Quebec’s international activity is 
entially a seeking and exercising of 
vader competence in order to assert 
ebec’s identity and to encourage its 
velopment and that of others through 
procal and mutually-advantageous re- 
ions with other peoples, states and 
lic and private institutions with which 
\ebec is attempting to establish ex- 
anges of all kinds. 

Beyond the events and the facts that, 
ticularly since the beginning of the 
‘uiet Revolution” in 1960, have led to a 
ltinctive Quebec presence and behaviour 
) the world scene, two strategies have 
"udually become established, often more 
a result of spontaneous behaviour and 
uction than through predetermined, 
ag-standing plans. These two theories 
- development of human competence 
ough a broader, but co-ordinated, 
12 of Quebec and federal institutions and 
‘sources, as opposed to a strictly Quebec 
ite competence in international rela- 
“ns — have grown to the point of be- 
‘ning both the basis and the objective 
) the two schools of thought. These will 
pvitably continue to clash as long as 
tebec remains a part of the Canadian 
nfederation. In a word, Ottawa will 
‘atinue to argue in favour of the exer- 
cing of competence by Quebec in inter- 
tional life with deference to Canada’s 
ternational personality, while René 
I vesque’s government will seek in its 
ernational activities to confirm its own 
tence. 


ests on idea of competence 


After reviewing Quebec’s interna- 
tional activities, one can only conclude 
that they have been, and still are, a 
normal, legitimate and desirable phenom- 
enon. The errors of procedure and the 
excesses of language should not obscure 
the fact that the basic, long-term interests 
of all the parties involved have been pro- 
moted to advantage. Any democratic 
society that wishes to make progress in 
today’s world — particularly if it feels its 
culture threatened — cannot, as in the 
past, turn in on itself. In the era of closed 
societies, withdrawal could be considered 
a ‘“‘positive defence’’. In the era of the post- 
industrial society and declining birth-rates, 
however, withdrawal would amount to a 
veritable withering away, which no Franco- 
phone, whatever his political or ideological 
allegiance, could seriously consider. Under 
such circumstances, a _ proliferation of 
international exchanges becomes not only 
desirable but necessary in all sectors, 
from economic affairs to exchanges of 
technology and culture, from sports and 
television to development co-operation. 
We cannot claim excellence in physical 
fitness, industrial management, food pro- 
duction or music without knowing what 
is happening abroad. This is the case for 
almost all areas of activity. It is important 
at this stage to develop an increasing 
degree of competence, not only at the 
political and administrative summit but 
in all fields and at all levels. 

At the same time that Quebec, for 
its part, wishes to open its doors onto inter- 
national perspectives, in order to obtain 
the many benefits to be had, it appears 
that more and more nations are becoming 
interested in Quebec, and value the skills 


Dr. Sabourin is Director of the Institute 
for International Co-operation at the 
University of Ottawa. At the time of 
writing this article, he was Visiting Senior 
Research Fellow at Jesus College and 
Queen Elizabeth House, Oxford. The 
views expressed are those of the author. 
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and the expertise of the “French-speaking 
North Americans” in areas such as health, 
forestry, agriculture, hydroelectric power, 
fisheries, co-operatives, education, admin- 
istration, communications, management, 
arts, culture, sports and many others. 

Moreover, several industrialized coun- 
tries are following, with much more in- 
terest than is generally imagined, the 
efforts made by Canada and Quebec to 
build a dynamic society in which the idea 
of the ‘quality of life” holds an ever-larger 
place. It would be a mistake to think that 
the problems of language duality, Amer- 
ican economic domination or union strug- 
gles are the only issues that attract 
attention abroad. The three million immi- 
grants who have settled in Canada since 
the end of the Second World War are the 
proof to the contrary. 


Ties proliferated 

Such a mutual interest, with all the new 
means of communication and transpor- 
tation, and the growing number of ex- 
changes, have already brought about a 
proliferation of international ties such as 
the Lesage team could hardly have ima- 
gined at the beginning of the Sixties. 
Premier Bourassa’s visit to Tehran and the 
agreements signed with the Government of 
Iran in 1975 are a striking example. The 
people of Quebec have truly rounded a 
corner and acquired a taste for things 
international. 

Until very recently, missionaries were 
the largest group of French Canadians 
living abroad. The only others were Qué- 
bécois who had emigrated to the United 
States, servicemen and a limited number 
of diplomats, intellectuals and students. 
Now, in addition, there are advisers, tech- 
nical experts, businessmen, artists and 
professional people of all sorts almost 
everywhere in the world, especially in the 
United States, the West Indies, Mexico 
and French-speaking countries. Québécois 
from various backgrounds are participating 
directly in international life and discover- 
ing it to be a source of cultural stimulation 
and professional, material and psychologi- 
cal satisfaction. Contacts abroad are now 
an established fact. Moreover, these con- 
tacts are seen by the vast majority of 
Québécois as an indispensable element in 
their individual and collective progress. 

Aside from exchanges with the United 
States, and to some extent with France, 
international exchanges are a relatively 
recent phenomenon for Quebec. Very few 
societies, however, have succeeded in so 
short a time in participating directly in so 
many areas of international life, beginning 
with tourism, which for a great many 
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people is the starting-point, after edi 
tion and television, in gaining an “ 


world. 

It is in this propensity to take adv) 
tage of foreign sources while contribu} 
to them that we should seek the meayy, 
or the “content” of Quebec’s internatic: 


activity. | 
| 


a 


Not detrimental 

Of course, this activity, while it serves 
Quebec cause, has not, for all that, } 
detrimental to Canadian foreign po 
That policy was in real need of an injec 
of ‘‘Frenchness’’. Quebec’s inten 
activity in the Sixties disturbed, wore 
and even traumatized many of t's 
in charge of Canada’s foreign policy] 
fact, it produced a salutary effect, oh 
events of the following years demonstré 
both on relations with francophone Aic 
and institutions in the French-spea 
community, and — need I emphasiz’- 
with France and Belgium. 

It is remarkable, though not 
gether surprising, that Quebec nation 
has exerted so little influence on Cania’ 
relations with the United States and itl 
other areas of the world, particularly J ti 
America. Where the United States is bn 
cerned, Ontario and British Columbia ay 
often shown a more open nationalism 1a 
have Quebec and the Maritime Provi?es 
which wish to obtain American loansin 


reduce unemployment. It is more in 3a 
tions with France and the French-speiiin 


hood has given rise to much debate. 

The efforts by the Liberal tea} 0 
Premier Jean Lesage following the la er’ 
election in 1960 to put Quebec on thi 
ternational map were accompanied | 
great deal of fanfare, especially the ‘e¢ 
tion of the Department of Federal-Piyi 
cial Affairs in 1961 (which becamit 
Department of Intergovernmental A ait 
in 1967), the opening of the General ele 
gation in Paris in 1961, and the concli 
of cultural agreements with Fran 
February and November of 1965. Vid 
the governments of Johnson (19613 
Bertrand (1968-70) and Bourassa Q 
76), these official activities were ext f i 
to new sectors and to other countri, 4 
well as to international institution and 
conferences. They now influence and ect 
many social classes in Quebec. Wit the 
proliferation of exchanges at all leve, \ 
are witnessing the institutionalizat? ¢ 
Quebec’s international activities. 

There is no doubt that the Partque 
bécois government of René Lévesqu. 


t to step up these activities, though 
d be surprising if this were to be 
ostentatiously. International rela- 
are far from a priority in the Parti 
is program, especially since the 
jon dealing with this matter is quite 
mplete and subject to reservations 
uced by the party leadership; this 
tion will certainly be re-examined in the 
xt few years in the light of experience 
as a result of a more practical view of 
temporary strategic and international 
lities by party activists. Also, until a 
rendum is held, the Quebec Depart- 
t of Intergovernmental Affairs will 
»bably devote more of its energies to 
eral-provincial relations than to inter- 
‘ional relations. 


changes 

hout taking up in detail the sequence 
svents, it should be recalled that Quebec 
; strengthened its position in the French- 
aking community since 1960, and in 
70 even created a precedent in becoming 
|“participating government” in the 
nce de coopération culturelle et tech- 
ue (ACCT), which had a Québécois, 
-Marc Léger, as its first secretary- 
eral. Quebec is no longer isolated 
ychologically from the French-speaking 
munity. The contrast with the 1950s is 
iking. In addition to participating in 
‘CT, Quebec contributes to many mul- 
teral institutions, such as the Confer- 
»e of Ministers of Education (Africa and 
dagascar) and the Conference of Minis- 
s of Youth and Sports, not to mention 
> dozens of non-governmental organiza- 
ns such as the International Association 
French-speaking Parliamentarians, the 
ociation des universités partiellement 
_entiérement de langue francaise (AU- 
ILF), the headquarters of which are in 
ntreal, the Association des éditeurs de 
igue francaise, the Communauté radio- 
onique et télévisuelle de langue fran- 
se, and numerous professional associa- 
ns of journalists, doctors, economists, 
itorians, geographers, sociologists, writ- 
, and so on, from the French-speaking 
id. 

On the bilateral level, Quebec has set 
a network of general delegations and 
ae missions in a number of other coun- 
es It now has official representatives in 
Tope (Paris, London, Brussels, Milan, 
me, Dusseldorf), the United States 
ew York, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Los 
geles, Lafayette), Asia (Tokyo, Beirut), 
rica (Abidjan) and the West Indies 
ort-au-Prince). Special mention should 
30 be made of the role of the Office 
inco-québécois de la Jeunesse, which 


since 1968 has been opening international 
horizons to thousands of young people of 
all backgrounds. In addition, Quebec con- 
tributes directly, or indirectly through 
private institutions, universities and busi- 
ness, to the implementation of numerous 
co-operation projects in Asia, Latin Amer- 
ica, the West Indies and Africa (especially 
in French-speaking states) undertaken by 
the Canadian International Development 
Agency (CIDA), the Canadian University 
Service Overseas (CUSO) and numerous 
voluntary associations. 

These are the established facts, unde- 
niable and irreversible, which, following 
Expo 67, the visit of French President 
Charles de Gaulle the same year, the 
events of October 1970, the Olympic 
Games and the Parti québécois victory in 
1976, have put an international stamp on 
the special character of contemporary 
Quebec. 

Despite some hesitations and many 
disappointments, Quebec’s international 
activities have continued to grow to the 
point where they have been cited as a 
precedent in several recent textbooks on 
international law. 

After a number of “noisy” years, 
Québécois have now realized that it is first 
and foremost through their competence 
that they will gain acceptance and respect 
on the international scene. 


Individual or state? 

Competence is thus the key idea, but the 
question is, what sort of competence? The 
human or professional competence of the 
individual or the institution in a given 
field, or the legal jurisdictional competence 
of Quebec as a state in embryo? Or both at 
the same time? Below the swells (1964- 
71) and the froth (1971-76) that have 
stirred and capped Quebec’s international 
waters, two undercurrents — the two stra- 
tegies on the subject of competence — have 
met and pulled against each other, some- 
times churning the water to produce no 
mere semantic foam but a true political 
tide-race, with constitutional and diploma- 
tic whirlpools. A given set of words may, 
according to the place, the individual and 
the circumstances, describe different be- 
haviours, objectives or realities, and, of 
course, may be used deliberately with this 
intent. The debate on Quebec’s interna- 
tional competence is a case in point. 

The experience of recent years has 
shown that, when seen as a stage in de- 
velopment and in the sharing of “human 
and professional competence’, Quebec’s 
international relations have not given rise 
to much opposition in Ottawa. As a lever 
and an instrument for broadening juris- 
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At the Paul Sauvé Arena in Montreal on November 15, 1976, surrounded by supporte 
and members of the press, Quebec’s newly-elected Premier, René Lévesque, delivers hi 
victory speech. Mr. Lévesque has stated his intention of adding a new dimension to 
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dictional competence, however, they have 
elicited many objections and led to the 
creation of numerous working groups in 
the federal capital. 

The basic reason for these difficulties 
is that a great deal of emphasis has been 
placed, in speeches and official statements 
at any rate, on the notion of “constitu- 
tional competence”. The working paper on 
external relations submitted by the Quebec 
government to the constitutional confer- 
ence in 1969 is significant in this regard. 
The notion of “competence” is gradually 
beginning to replace the traditional one of 
“sovereignty” in international law. ‘‘Abso- 
lute sovereignty” is a term used less and 
less by contemporary jurists, since most 
states have agreed by treaty or otherwise 
to circumscribe its exercise. Thus we have 
the current use of the term “competence 
of the state’’. 

To be sure, while it was indispensable 
at the beginning of the Sixties to resort to 
all plausible arguments, such as certain 
historical precedents, some court decisions, 
existing practices in other federal systems 
— including the U.S.S.R. with the well- 
known examples of the Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia — and various interpretations of an 
archaic constitution, in order to give more 
legal authority and a certain ‘“‘consistency 
and legal weight” to Quebec’s international 
activity, it is clear that such a strategy 
could be successful over the short term. 
Why? Because it put into a legal context 
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a “state of mind” or a “psychologi, 
desire” that it did not need then, and ¢ 
tainly does not need now, to be maintairi 
and protected in this way. But there: 
more to it. 


Two approaches 
In contrast to those who see these act| 
ties as a legitimate trend and an asseit 
bringing about a gradual change in Ca} 
dian federalism, as well as a declaration) 
Quebec’s uniqueness in Canada it 
abroad, there are others who have }} 
ferred to give priority to matters of fi 
and to act in such a way as to confirm tii 
view of Quebec’s jurisdictional compete: 
and establish through precedents a pert 
nent status. Such an attitude has quic} 
turned Ottawa’s “‘specialists in the prag } 
tic” into experts in Cartesian logic, de t 
mined to set down in written documes 
scrupulously-defined limits to Queb' 
international activity. To be convincet ) 
this, one only has to consult the two W & 
Papers published by the Federal Gov} 
ment in 1968, Federalism and Inteit 
tional Relations and Federalism and 1 
ternational Conferences on Educat ’ 
When the true history of the Vict 
constitutional conference in 1971! 
written, the importance of the Fed 
Government’s concern in this area wil 
more clearly understood. 

In wishing Quebec to act alone at ‘ 
international level in fields in which it 


on, and so to demonstrate com- 
(or sovereignty), many Québécois, 
ut publicly admitting it, were at- 
ting at the same time to take a step to- 
state competence (or sovereignty). 
This formalistic legal behaviour quick- 
Ottawa to view such a project as a 
icious plot and a dangerous under- 
ing that had first of all to be contained 
then quickly frozen into the frame- 
k of “provincial powers’. This was 
y done. 
Naturally, the “course of events” is 
necessarily the whole story, but it 
t be acknowledged that the ‘‘jurisdic- 
competence” approach was bound 
ner or later to cause direct confronta- 
and to trap Quebec and Ottawa in a 
of federal and international ‘‘conven- 
ism” at the time of constitutional 
erences and international conferences 
he French-speaking community. 


eral response 
jeral leaders retorted, using the same 

alistic methods, resorting to constitu- 
aal law and international law, alerting 
ier federal governments, and “making it 
ar’ to many young African nations 
emselves very sensitive to questions of 
isdiction and competence, in particular 
se that had benefited or wished to 
efit from Canadian assistance) that 
re could never be two official spokesmen 
the international scene — in short, that 
nada’s external sovereignty was indi- 
ble. This also was quickly put into 
ect. The series of events surrounding 
bec’s presence at, and Canada’s ab- 
ice from, the Libreville conference in 
38 was subsequently cleared up, on one 
ad by a “new normalization” of co-op- 
tive relations with francophone states 
1 institutions and on the other hand by 
» establishment of new understandings 
1 procedures at Kinshasa, Niamey and 
ebec City between 1968 and 1971. 
| Then there was France. The visit of 
erre Elliott Trudeau to Paris in October 
74 clearly demonstrated that the 
scard d’Estaing Government also ac- 
»ted the principle of the indivisibility 
Canada’s international personality. This 
2s not prevent the French Government 
m continuing to co-operate directly with 
ebec; the warm welcome the Prime 
nister of Quebec, Robert Bourassa, re- 
ved two months later was proof of that. 
‘. Bourassa became the first foreigner to 
asked to participate in a meeting of the 
ench Cabinet. In Paris’s view, co-opera- 
n between France and Quebec — insti- 
ionalized since 1964 by a joint commis- 


sion —is not incompatible with France- 
Canada co-operation, even within the 
federal framework. What counts above all 
is the positive results of this complemen- 
tary co-operation. The same is true of 
Canadian and Quebec activity in French- 
speaking institutions, provided _ that 
neither side adopts cat-and-mouse habits 
or attitudes. 

Indeed, it is wholly natural that 
Quebec should be better suited and more 
inclined than, say, Alberta to develop 
cultural ties with Senegal, though this is 
not necessarily true technically and 
economically speaking. On the other hand, 
Quebec cannot and should not confine it- 
self to the French-speaking community, to 
which some would like to see its influence 
and its activity limited. 

However, while Quebec’s unique char- 
acter is now recognized and accepted in 
the French-speaking world, this is not al- 
ways the case elsewhere, even in countries 
where Quebec has appointed attachés for 
trade or immigration, or ad hoc represen- 
tatives to conferences of international 
institutions. Since the beginning of the 
Seventies, a much larger presence has been 
sought for Quebec in areas that until then 
had been overlooked — economics, tech- 
nology, trade (the GATT negotiations, for 
example) — , without seeking to provoke 
any constitutional battles. 


More positive effects 

Quebec began in 1960 to make its presence 
felt officially in the world at large. Con- 
sidered objectively, this activity has had 
many more positive than negative effects 
on Canada’s international practices. Too 
often, however, there has been a tendency 
to concentrate on the few deplorable ‘‘flag 
quarrels’, rather than dealing with Que- 
bec’s positive contributions to the French- 
speaking community on the one hand and 
to Canada’s international activity on the 
other. Again, Quebec has undeniably been 
much enriched by its participation in in- 
ternational life. This movement of opening 
up to — and participating in — the world is 
only beginning. Now that the bases have 
been established, it remains to be planned 
and oriented in more meaningful ways. 
The outlook for international exchanges 
by Quebec is virtually limitless. 

While a page of history has been 
turned with the coming to power of Prime 
Minister Lévesque’s Parti québécois gov- 
ernment in November 1976, the book 
remains wide open. The history of Que- 
bec’s international relations is richer in 
future prospects than in past events, and 
this is certainly to the advantage of all 
parties involved. 


Relations 

not confined to 
French-speaking 
community 


Arguments 

on provinces 
having a voice 
in world affairs 


Provinces and foreign affairs 


Provincial activity adds 
new dimension to federalism 


A Western view 


By J. Peter Meekison 


Traditional discussions and explanations 
of the role of provincial governments in 
the area of international relations usually 
begin with an assessment of the constitu- 
tion. Most. authors have analysed the 
wording of Section 132 of the British 
North America Act and its subsequent 
interpretations by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council by examining the 
important judicial decisions on this ques- 
tion such as the aeronautics, radio and 
labour conventions cases. Some compare 
Canadian practices with the constitutional 
provisions governing international affairs 
found in other federations such as the 
United States, Germany, the Soviet Union 
and Switzerland. Depending upon the 
perspective of the author, the practices of 
other federations are approved or rejected. 

While much of this analysis has been 
useful, the tendency of most arguments has 
been either to prove conclusively that 
under the Canadian constitution provinces 
do and should have a voice in international 
affairs or that they do not and should not 
have such a voice. Here one gets to the 
crux of the debate, what the constitution 
legally permits versus what politically is 
best for the country. 

Because of interpretations of the 
British North America Act and practices 
that have evolved within the federal sys- 
tem, the provinces have developed and/or 
acquired a role, albeit a modest one, in 
international affairs. The purpose of this 
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essay is to discuss this role and try 
assess whether or not it has been det 
mental to the maintenance of a cohere 
Canadian foreign policy. At the outset, 
should be stated that the primary resp 
sibility for the development of forei 
policy and for the conduct of internatior! 
affairs rests with the Federal Governme) 
This reality is generally accepted | 
provincial governments, although oe: 
sionally, as in the late Sixties, the Fede 
Government’s role has been challenged. 
It is worth while to consider brie) 
why challenges to the Federal Gover. 
ment’s position have been raised. T: 
answer seems to be related more to (. 
mestic issues than to international on. 
If one assumes that foreign policy, te 
significant degree, reflects or is det. 
mined by domestic considerations, tk 
provincial governments will undoubte¢) 
be concerned with those aspects of int- 
national affairs that may affect their ju. 
diction. As is natural in any federatir, 
domestic policy is a combination of det 
sions established by both levels of zoel 
ment. The existence of strong provinc] 
governments has been recognized, of 
grudgingly, as an important considerat: 
in decision-making in the area of domes: 
policy. Most significant issues in Cane, 
have a federal-provincial dimension, a 
the areas of health, immigration, ener’, 
taxation, social services and transportati k 
Federal-provincial interaction in these ‘i 
other areas is not only accepted, it 
expected. For some reason this type ! 
interaction has not carried over into ? 
area of foreign policy, though there 2 
indications that even this is changing. 
\ 

Variety of interests ) 
It may be argued that, since the cond t 
of international affairs is a federal r 
sponsibility, there is no need for fede - 
provincial interaction. As will be $12 
later, however, provincial governme: 
have a wide variety of interests and c+ 
cerns in this area. It does not seem - 
reasonable for provincial governments 


or to seek to influence domestic 
on transportation, banking and 
mmunications. For some reason, how- 
er, recognition by the Federal Govern- 
nt of legitimate provincial concerns in 
» area of foreign policy was slow to 
velop. Presumably the distinction can 
explained by the fact that foreign 
licy is somehow different, that other 
tions expect Canada’s position in the 
uncils of the world to be firm. Reaching 
ese decisions in the crucible of federal- 
pvincial conferences is somehow un- 
nkable because other nations might 
in the impression that the Canadian 
yvernment is not completely in command 
the ship of state. To a certain extent, 
e myths surrounding the conduct of 
eign policy as they relate to the federal 
stem should be dispelled. In this respect, 
2 creation of the Federal-Provincial Co- 
jination Division in the Department of 
ternal Affairs is a welcome sign because 
ives recognition to the fact that there 
a federal-provincial perspective on ex- 
nal affairs. 


What do provinces do in the area of 


ernational affairs? What are some of 


areas of provincial concern? What are 
nme of the problem areas? An inventory 
provincial activities in the realm of 
ernational affairs leaves one with a 
ter understanding of the scope of pro- 
cial interests. While the activities de- 
ibed below are restricted to those of 
2 Province of Alberta, those of other 
vinces do not differ markedly in either 


erta maintains offices in London, Tokyo 
Los Angeles. The largest overseas 
ration is Alberta House in London. 
veral provincial departments have rep- 
‘entatives stationed there, to deal with 
leral and intergovernmental affairs, 
iness development and tourism, and 
vanced education and manpower. Al- 
rta House, far from competing with the 
nadian High Commission, complements 
activities. From the perspective of the 
vincial government, Alberta House is 
2 province’s main link with Europe. 
shandles numerous inquiries about em- 
»yment, travel, trade and business oppor- 
nities in Alberta. Specific and detailed 
ormation can be given by individuals 
roughly familiar with the province, its 
ws, economy and climate. At the same 
Me, assessment of European trade op- 
tunities can be made by staff totally 
iliar with the province’s economic goals 
aspirations. The type of information 
en or sought is useful to the provincial 


government in developing its policies and 
priorities. The offices in Tokyo and Los 
Angeles have smaller staffs and their 
activities are concerned primarily with 
developing and improving trade relations. 
Numerous routine inquiries about the 
province are also dealt with. In summary, 
the overseas operations provide an impor- 
tant vehicle whereby information can be 
given or acquired on trade, tourism or 
other matters of interest to the province. 

In the past three years, Premier 
Lougheed has made three official visits to 
different parts of the world — Japan in 
1973, Europe in 1975 and the United 
States in 1976. It is worth while noting 
that these missions were planned in con- 
junction with the Department of External 
Affairs and the Canadian embassies in the 
countries visited. There was a high degree 
of co-operation between the federal and 
provincial governments. While each mis- 
sion had a different purpose, two factors 
were common to all of them — observing 
and explaining. The Alberta government 
could observe for itself, at first hand, 
policies developed in other countries. 
Topics of discussion ranged from North 
Sea oil development to labour relations 
in Germany; from trade opportunities in 
Japan to energy concerns of the North- 
west United States, from the development 
of social policies in France to the industrial 
development of coal gas in Germany. In 
each case the information obtained related 
to provincial policy concerns. 


Other purpose 

The other purpose of these missions 
was to explain Alberta’s policies, plans 
and aspirations to a number of audiences 
on a wide range of issues, from trade to 
foreign ownership of land. The Premier 
could also explain the realities of decision- 
making within the federation, with respect 
to energy pricing for example. While in 
Europe, Mr. Lougheed gave his support to 
Prime Minister Trudeau’s desire to forge 
a “contractual link” with the European 
Economic Community. Seen in this light, 
the various missions that have been un- 
dertaken by the province enrich Canadian 
foreign policy. The net effect has been not 
to undermine Canada’s position in world 
affairs but to enhance it. Improved trade 
relations, scientific exchanges and capital 
investment have often been a direct result 
of these missions. 

Through Culture Alberta, the prov- 
ince has developed a modest program of 
foreign assistance. Culture Alberta pro- 
vides grants that supplement funds raised 
by non-governmental organizations in- 
volved in international aid work. These 


Co-operation 
between federal 
and provincial 
governments 


Foreign policy 
enriched 

by provincial 
undertakings 


Vital interest 

of provinces 

in relations 

with United States 


grants have been used to support the 
construction and maintenance of schools, 
hospitals and other projects in less de- 
veloped nations. The Departments of Ad- 
vanced Education and Manpower and 
Agriculture supply expertise for projects 
of the Canadian International Develop- 
ment Agency in Third World nations. The 
Department of Agriculture has also been 
an active participant in preliminary dis- 
cussions on agricultural development in 
less-developed countries. 

There is also a provincial interest 
in Canada/United States relations. A 
common border with Montana means 
that Alberta has frequent communication 
with that state. The Premier of Alberta 
and the Governor of Montana have met 
to discuss problems of mutual interest. 
Alberta’s common interests with the 
United States transcend, however, the 
limited matter of province-state interests, 
as evidenced by the maintenance of the 
office in Los Angeles and the undertaking 
of a mission by the Premier in 1976. Trade 
relations between the two countries are 
extremely important, and modifications in 
either Canadian or U.S. government policy 
can have important consequences for Al- 
berta producers. For example, a change 
in beef quotas has an impact on the entire 
agriculture industry in the province. Re- 
ductions in the export of oil and natural 
gas also have a direct effect on the Alberta 
economy. The development of new mar- 
kets for petrochemicals is an immediate 
concern of the provincial government. The 
negotiation of the Canada/United States 
pipeline treaty has involved discussions 
with the provinces, including Alberta. 

The list is a long one, but what should 
be recognized is that Canada/United 
States relations with respect to trade and 
other matters are of more than passing 
interest. The need for a more prominent 
role for the provinces in Canada-U.S. 
relations was recognized by the Canadian 
Senate in its recent report on this matter. 
During the development of Canadian 
Government policy, it is essential that 
the interests and concerns of all parts of 
the country be taken into consideration. 
To this end, a useful information flow has 
been established between the Canadian 
Embassy in Washington, the Department 
of External Affairs, and interested pro- 
vincial governments. So far this two-way 
exchange has been most beneficial. 

Alberta has not actively pursued the 
establishment of formal arrangements 
with other countries or with states of 
other federations. The need for this type 
of arrangement has been obviated by the 
treaties on cultural and scientific activities 
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that Canada has entered into with a nun 
ber of countries. For example, when +} 
periodic review of activities sponsors 
under the Canada-France and Canad 
U.S.S.R. cultural treaties has taken plac 
provincial representatives have been }j 
volved not only in the discussions - 
Canada but also at the bilateral confe 
ences where forthcoming activities uni 


the treaty were assessed. f 


Trade ; 


Alberta, with other provinces, has a mal 
interest in the question of foreign tra¢ 
in general and the current negotiatio 
on the General Agreement on Tariffs ar 
Trade (GATT) in particular. This is qui 
apart from concerns arising from Canad, 
United States trade relations, and speci 
developments emerging from overseas ¢ 
fices and missions. Any modification 
Canada’s tariff policy may or may not” 
detrimental to the province. Certain pi 
icles may be developed that reflect t 
interests of the industrial heartland at t. 
expense of those provinces depende 
primarily on the sale of raw materials | 
resources. This concern was expressed 
the Western premiers at their conferen) 
in April 1976. Discussions have tak‘ 
place between Alberta officials and thc: 
officials representing Canada at the GAT 
negotiations. A greater say and role ha 
been claimed for the provinces, becav: 
any agreement arrived at in Geneva Ww. 
have significant long-term consequences :: 
the development of provincial economies 

A few years ago, the question of p:- 
vincial participation in international cc: 
ferences was a cause célébre. As an issue’ 
has died down and, because they he} 
something to contribute, provincial gove): 
ments have participated, for example, 
members of the Canadian delegation in}? 
World Population Conference in Budape, 
the World Food Congress in Rome al 
Habitat in Vancouver. (In this context: 
seems strange that a more active role! 
GATT negotiations has not been realize: 
Comments emerging from these conf 
ences strongly suggest that the provinc | 
role was positive and strengthened 12 
total Canadian contribution. Alberta, t 
example, was also invited to participate! 
the Law of the Sea Conference, but ¢ 
obvious reasons declined. Coastal pr- 
inces, however, like Newfoundland ¢! 
British Columbia, would have a vital - 
terest in such deliberations. . 

Over the past few years, Alberta |3 
been host to a number of foreign trade n- 
sions visiting Canada, as well as to cou- 
less ambassadors pecradied to Cana. : 
For example, the first major trip outside! 


y 


Wide World photo 


Iberta’s Peter Lougheed with former 
rench Prime Minister Jacques Chirac 
ring Mr. Lougheed’s 1975 visit to Paris. 


-tawa by the Ambassador of the People’s 
apublic of China was to Alberta. Hardly 
week goes by without some group or indi- 
dual representing a foreign government 
ying an official visit to the province. 
hese visits often involve meetings with 
e Premier, various members of the 
binet, and/or senior provincial officials. 
Ime is spent explaining provincial de- 
sions covering a wide range of issues such 
agriculture, trade, energy and _ tech- 
‘logy. Often tours of various parts of the 
lovince are undertaken, including visits 
ranches, dairy farms, housing develop- 
+nts, coal mines, power-stations and the 
-sands. Just as members of the prov- 
lce’s overseas missions have attempted to 
iserve and to explain, the many visits to 
berta make this a reciprocal process. A 
sit is often a direct result of one of the 
lovince’s overseas missions. 


5sociations 
‘all the provincial international activities, 
tis is the most extensive dimension. Al- 
ie government officials, through partici- 
‘ting in international professional asso- 
ations, either as private individuals or as 
3vernment representatives, interact with 
‘Aicials of many other governments, but 
trticularly with those of the U.S. states. 
i result of this interaction is a signifi- 
t amount of intergovernmental activity 
ducted throughout the entire govern- 
ent (in virtually all of the functional 
sbdivisions of government). 
| The above inventory leaves one with 
te impression that Alberta is far more 
ative in the area of international relations 
tan one might ordinarily expect. Of equal 
portance is the fact that this burgeoning 
| provincial activity is a recent pheno- 
non. The areas in which the provinces 


have tended to concentrate their activities, 
if Alberta may serve as an example, have 
been confined to those matters in which 
the provinces have direct constitutional 
interest. In contrast to federal involve- 
ment in external affairs, the provincial role 
up to this point has been relatively modest. 
The experience of the past few years 
suggests that the provincial role in inter- 
national affairs will probably continue to 
increase as provinces recognize the signifi- 
cance of their participation in. their own 
policy development. 

The gradual transformation in this 
area of the federal system, leading to a 
greater provincial presence in international 
affairs, is similar to many other develop- 
ments in Canadian federalism. There has 
been no grand federal-provincial confer- 
ence convened to discuss the provincial 
role in international affairs, though such 
an event would not be too surprising. In 
this area, provincial interests and concerns 
vary considerably, just as they do on 
purely domestic matters. Given this het- 
erogeneity, one would have difficulty in 
identifying anything approaching com- 
monly-defined provincial goals. There are 
a few isolated instances of interprovincial 
co-operation, however, that should not be 
ignored when assessing the total impact of 
provincial governments. Recent co-opera- 
tive endeavours by the four Western prov- 
inces with respect to trade matters is a 
case in point. Another example is the 
meeting between the premiers of five 
Eastern Canadian provinces and the gov- 
ernors of the New England states. As 
provinces gain experience in the interna- 
tional arena and as théy identify their 
common interests, more co-operation 
amongst them may be expected. 


New dimension 

What does all of this mean for the federal 
system? In essence, it suggests that a new 
dimension has been added to Canadian 
federalism. This statement does not mean 
that there will not be periodic conflict be- 
tween the Federal Government and indivi- 
dual provinces over various components of 
Canadian foreign policy or over represen- 
tation at international conferences. What 
it does mean, however, is that, through 
co-operative efforts, Canadian foreign 
policy can be strengthened and enriched. 
Recent recognition by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of a legitimate provincial role in 
international affairs has done much to 
overcome the conflict that characterized 
this debate in the 1960s. The evolution of 
a definite provincial role shows the re- 
markable capacity of the Canadian federal 
system to adapt to changing conditions. 


Wide variation 
in concerns 
of different 


provinces 


i | 


Enlargement 
meant Europe 
had arrived 
as economic 
super-power 


European Economic Communit 


beset by internal pressures 


By Philip Windsor 


When Britain finally became a member of 
the European Economic Community at the 
beginning of 1973, it appeared that many 
of the problems of creating “‘Europe”’ were 
now well on their way to solution. Britain, 
after all, had been a test case for the will 
and intention of Europe ever since the 
veto imposed upon its application by 
General de Gaulle some ten years earlier. 
The fact that Britain and France had now 
agreed on the terms of enlargement, that 
the other members had acceded, that all 
were prepared to accept the new compli- 
cations of arriving at agreements and de- 
cisions in an enlarged Community, seemed 
to testify to an abundant political will. 

At the same time, the enlargement 
meant that Europe had finally arrived as 
an economic super-power. The Community 
now accounted for 23 per cent of the 
world’s gross national product (GNP). It 
was also responsible for more than half the 
foreign trade of the globe. But this 
measure of responsibility was not confined 
to the economic sphere. Europe already 
exercised very considerable political influ- 
ence throughout the Mediterranean basin 
and over much of Africa. The pattern of 
association agreements that were being 
negotiated or signed between the members 
of the Community and other states seemed 
to testify to the growing vitality and the 
growing “thrust” of Europe in the affairs 
of the world. Indeed, Dr. Kissinger, at that 
time still an enthusiast for his own vision 
of a future world organized and run from 
five centres of power, was still inclined to 
see Western Europe as one of these. But 
not only did this reflect Dr. Kissinger’s 
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personal view of the future “pentangle 
it also reflected an objective reality. 

At that time European currenc 
were strong and the American dollar w 
weak. It was not unusual to see offici: 
from the American Treasury arriving | 
Brussels, cap in hand, to plead for greai 
European understanding of the financi 
commercial and economic difficult: 
caused by the war in Vietnam (in gener 
the French answer was negative and t 
German answer positive). In other wor 
Europe appeared to have acquired a ( 
cisive voice in West-West relations. 

But Europe’s purpose appeared a 
to extend to relations between East a 
West. The Davignon Committee — 
effect, the foreign ministers meeting. 
regular congress — was expected to p 
vide the framework for new initiatives: 
relations with the Soviet Union and { 
states of Eastern Europe. This, after ; 
was an area that concerned Europe w 
closely. And, also at the beginning of 19 
a new regulation had come into fo! 
whereby commercial agreements betwe 
member states of The Nine and ot] 
foreign governments were now subjecte¢ 
the scrutiny of the Commission. Comm: 
cial policy was, in fact, to become an 
strument of foreign policy. 


Frustration 
In all these respects, Europe appeared 
be on the verge of “takeoff”. And yet ' 
record since that time has been one 
frustration. This is not to suggest t' 
everything that The Nine have attemp 
has ended in failure. In some respe 
their achievements have been significé’ 
But the entity “Europe” can still har. 
be said to exist. 

Does anyone now remember the t 
of only two or three years ago of a “Ev 
pean identity”? Did it disappear enti 
with Pompidou? “Il faut faire Euro 
was once the common slogan. Does any 
remember it now — does anyone care to! 
how or whether “Europe” is made? ' 
frustrations of the intervening years 


f\ 


in contemporary pressures among 
nine members of the EEC; the nature 
these pressures will be examined a little 
er. But first, in order to understand 
em, some clarification — even of a cur- 
ry nature — of the frustration suffered 
tween 1973 and 1976 is worth while 
tempting. Obviously, these frustrations 
ve both an internal and an external 
aracter. 

To take the external first. Europe had 
gun its takeoff, joining Dr. Kissinger’s 
ntangle, at a time when the configura- 
ms of power in the world were already 
anging. The changes affected both East- 
est relations and North-South relations. 


fects of détente 

terms of East-West relations, the 
verging entity of Western Europe was 
on to find that its room for manoeuvre 
d been decreased rather than increased 
the progress of détente and the success 
Ostpolitik. The latter had been con- 
ved of by the German Government as 
beginning of a process — what Willy 
ndt called a “dynamic status”. In other 
rds, it was expected to humanize and 
ralize the relations between the two 
rmanies and the two halves of Europe. 
it it was conceived of by the Russians as 
end of a process: that is, it would 
rely normalize relations. And the limits 
normalization were rapidly shown by 
widespread application of the doctrine 
\Abgrenzung. 
This East German formulation of a 
hnique whereby economic relations do 
spill over into political relations, which 
rm do not spill over into cultural rela- 
s, which themselves leave human re- 
ons to be organized as part of a political 
gaining process — this technique and 
doctrine soon became characteristic 
5 only of the East German approach to 
ations with the West but of the attitude 
‘most other East European states as well. 
dynamic status quo was reduced to a 
tus quo. And this in turn was made 
ssible by the fact that détente (so far as 
vas ever a reality) consisted much more 
a special super-power understanding 
nina general East-West understanding. 
Nothing showed this more clearly 
fin the preparations for the Final Act 
ithe Helsinki Conference. West Ger- 
y had hoped at one stage to create a 
nection (sachlicher Zusammenhang) 
ugh not necessarily a direct linkage 
nktum) between the three “baskets” 
negotiation. In such a view, economic 
cessions by the West to the East would 
e been seen to be clearly related to — 
ugh not necessarily conditional upon — 


security agreements, in which, of course, 
some of the major concessions would have 
been made by the East to the West. Sim- 
ilarly, any long-term commercial or eco- 
nomic agreement would have been tied to 
the observance of the humanitarian and 
intellectual provisions of “Basket Three’’. 

Such a strategy appeared for a time 
to unite The Nine. Indeed, it was perhaps 
the first united foray of the nine members 
into the field of foreign-policy making. It 
is hard to say whether, in any event, it 
would have succeeded. No matter — it 
made the Soviet Union uncomfortable in 
Geneva and brought the United States 
into a position where, for the sake of 
further progress at SALT and in the 
MBFR talks, it helped to rescue the Soviet 
Union from its discomfort and to wind up 
the Helsinki Conference as quickly as 
possible. And since that time détente itself 
has, in any case, come increasingly into 
question. Western Europe was disap- 
pointed with the results of détente while 
it was still flourishing; when, instead, it 
began to show the fissiparous tendencies of 
super-power competition, Europeans also 
competed. The expectations that commer- 
cial policy would provide the basis for a 
foreign policy gave way instead to separate 
accommodations by the various European 
governments with Moscow. 

The British, the French and the Ger- 
mans have all competed to supply Moscow 
with credits to buy from them, and so pro- 
vide employment at home. In one sense, at 
least, Solzhenitsyn seems to be right: 
instead of using their economic strength 
as a bargaining counter to reach security 
agreements, the West Europeans contin- 
ued to subsidize a Soviet peace economy, 
which in turn enabled the Soviet Govern- 
ment to maintain a war economy. The 
fruits of détente are, therefore, at best 
uncertain and divisive. But this pattern 
also reflects something of the economic 
weakness of Western Europe — and this 
weakness derives from North-South rela- 
tions rather than East-West relations. 


Threefold changes 

Within a year of the enlargement of the 
Community, the rise in oil prices, already 
evident at the beginning of 1973, was about 
io undergo its dramatic quadruple leap. 
The changes of 1974 were threefold. First, 
they bitterly divided Europeans and Amer- 
icans. The disputes between the United 
States and the EEC countries arose out of 
the question of rendering assistance to 
Israel during the war of October 1973, but 
they also extended to the question of 
whether one should confront or accomodate 
the oil-producing nations. To the extent 
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that the EEC countries have since been 
able to help bring about new discussions 
on the North-South economic relation, 
they have a historic achievement to their 
credit. But, at the same time, this very 
process has revealed deep divisions among 
themselves. 

These divisions will be considered 
shortly; but, in the meantime, they are 
also reflected in the second effect of the 
transformations of 1974. This lies in a 
reversal of power. The European countries, 
depending so heavily upon energy imports 
from the Middle East, were much more 
closely affected by the rise in oil prices 
than the United States, which, while by 
no means self-sufficient in energy, was far 
less reliant on Middle Eastern sources. 
Even today many Americans are unaware 
of how far they were beneficiaries of the oil 
crisis of 1973-4. It greatly weakened the 
European currencies; it greatly strength- 
ened the American dollar. In turn, this 
change was linked to a third: a high degree 
of inflation in the domestic economies of 
most European countries and an endemic 
economic crisis in some of them. 


Internal frustrations 

These frustrations in external matters 
might in themselves seem sufficient to 
account for the disappointment of those 
high hopes that had been conceived in 
Europe at the beginning of 1973. But they 
were accompanied by a series of internal 
frustrations too. Indeed, it would appear 
in retrospect that the negotiations on the 
enlargement of the Community had really 
served, by their success, to cover the 
failure of The Nine (or The Six) to agree 
on other matters. For it must be remem- 
bered that the original intention of the 
signatories to the Treaty of Rome had 
been to create a political community. All 
hopes of progress in that direction were 
stopped dead when General de Gaulle 
vetoed the first British application for 
membership in 1963. Ever since, the invet- 
erate question had remained unanswered: 
what was to be the vehicle for ‘‘“Kurope’’? 


_ And all that The Six had come up with 


was the Common Agricultural Policy 
(CAP). 

Yet they had agreed on an ambitious 
program for economic and monetary 
union by 1980. Even if this had been 
realistic in the first place (a doubtful pro- 
position), there was no chance at all of its 
realization once the inflation of 1974 began 
to be felt, and to be felt so unevenly. 

Before the program was forgotten, the 
German Chancellor, Willy Brandt, an- 
nounced a new vehicle. This was the Com- 
mon Energy Policy. Indeed, Brandt went 
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further. He argued that, without . 
policy, Europe would be finished. Unk 
tunately, a common energy policy is dif 
cult enough to achieve even in countrj 
that are already united. The United Stat 
still lacks one. And, in the case of Euroy 
questions of energy merely accentuat 
the divisions among the members. Britaj 
for example, was attempting in 1974 a 
1975 to deal with its domestic econon 
problems by borrowing heavily abro, 
with the promise of North Sea oil 
collateral. 

While this reflected Britain’s econon 
weakness, it also indicated a certain ¢ 
pectation of political strength — or at leg 
the hutzpah of Mr. Wilson’s Governme) 
This was evident in the British attempt 
insist on a separate seat at the conferer 
of energy-producing and -consuming 1 
tions at which it had already been agre 
that The Nine should have a single co 
mon representative. For France, on 1 
other hand, energy questions provideé 
splendid opportunity to establish itself 
the capital of the Euro-Arab dialog 
thereby fulfilling the twin French drea 
of assuming a leading role in Europe a 
snubbing the United States. German 
call for a common energy policy w 
therefore, an indication less of Europe 
unity than of that country’s special pq 
tion in the field of competing interests, 
other words, Europe had, and still has, 
vehicle beyond the CAP. 

This would not have mattered: 
much if the member states had been 4 
to consolidate their position, continue 
reach ad hoc agreements on a variety 
issues, and share the profits of their ¢ 
nomic growth in such schemes as those 
the Regional Development Fund. Bu’ 
was here that the differences in econo 
performance made such agreements | 
possible. In 1975, for instance, the Bri 
GNP actually fell, and this fall was ace 
panied by a large increase in Brita 
balance-of-payments deficit. In 197 
appears that the GNP has grown sligh 
but this growth is accompanied by ane 
larger balance-of-payments deficit. 

Germany, on the other hand, ( 
tinues to accumulate vast surplus rese. 
of foreign currency. The downward “fic 
of the pound (and the lira) goes han 
hand with pressures for the revaluatio 
the Mark. Differences in domestic peri’ 
ance were, in fact, accentuated by 
system of floating exchange-rates that 
come into being as the old internati 
monetary system had broken down) 
turn, this has meant that tensions on 0 
matters have increased. 


What, then, have been the principal 

essures and tensions among The Nine 
ver the past couple of years? The first 
cerns the question of regional aid. Here, 
aly, Britain and Ireland have been 
mpetitors for the limited regional devel- 
ymment funds available. All of them have 
»pressed or poverty-stricken regions, and 
th Italy and Britain have failed to re- 
‘cle their own domestic product in a 
anner that would permit an equitable 
stribution of internal wealth or generate 
e capacity for growth in their poorer 
eas. Britain, too, has tended to behave 
if the losses it suffered by joining the 
EC so late (approximately an extra £500- 
illion deficit on its balance of payments 
1973 prices) represented some sort of 
ritish concession that should be compen- 
ted by a large flow of regional develop- 
nt funds. Italy’s domestic political 
oblems have, however, been more press- 
. But, in general, what has become clear 
that the regional-aid program is not big 
ough in scope to make a significant 
erence to any of the countries con- 
ed over the next few years. 
Second, there is the working of the 
P. A certain paradox is evident here. 
e CAP was originally the outcome of a 
nco-German understanding by which 
th countries sought to maintain a degree 
prosperity for their surplus rural popu- 
ions. But, in general, it was Germany 
at put up most of the money and France 
ft received most of the benefits —a 
uation that reflected the dominance of 
Gaulle over Erhard. Moreover, it re- 
ted a deliberate French attempt to 
tain a high proportion of people on the 
d. As such, it amounted to a tax levied 
France on other members of the Com- 
nity for the sake of French political and 
cial stability. But this contradicted one 
the overt arms of the CAP, which was to 
se uneconomic smallholders into a 
‘asant retirement and thereby increase 
overall efficiency of European agricul- 
ve. In other words, hidden tensions were 
| work inside the CAP itself, and its 
)nomic and social functioning varied 
m country to country. 


icultural system, accepted the CAP 
h a heavy heart as part of its price of 
try. It was expected that it would sub- 
intially increase the burden on the 
itish economy. It is now argued, how- 
r, that the effect has been exactly the 
werse; and the British, who once, with 

an backing, made it a primary aim of 
bir European policies to revise the agri- 


cultural agreements, have now, with Ger- 
man acquiescence, declared that these are 
non-negotiable. 

The reason is clear. The workings of 
the “green money” system, whereby a 
notional unit of account for the EEC 
agricultural prices as a whole are then 
translated into the different national cur- 
rencies, are highly advantageous to those 
countries whose own currencies are floating 
downward. It is, therefore, Britain and 
Italy that are now being subsidized 
through the CAP. The Germans, of course, 
are still paying. But the real paradox is 
that the CAP does represent a great bur- 
den on Britain and on other countries — 
since subsidization simply means the 
acceptance of the ludicrously high prices 
that have been fixed for agricultural 
produce in Europe anyway. And in turn, 
these prices lead to overproduction and 
underconsumption — to lakes of wine and 
milk, and to mountains of butter and beef, 
even though a large number of the people 
who make up the EEC can barely afford 
to eat meat once a week. At the same time, 
the CAP has led to tensions in Europe’s 
foreign relations, for it was designed simul- 
taneously to allow some imports from the 
Third World — and thereby to support, or 
at least buy off, developing countries — 
while restricting imports from the United 
States and Canada — and thereby to en- 
courage European farmers. 

These tensions are felt less now than 
they were three or four years ago, and have 
partly been absorbed by the framework of 
the North-South dialogue. But they can- 
not be expected to remain relaxed forever. 
In the meantime, Europe has, in one 
signal respect, extended the scope of its 
operations in the Third World. The 
Lomé Convention, which superseded the 
Yaoundé agreements, has created a frame- 
work for relations between the EEC and 
46 other countries, not only in Africa but 
in the Caribbean and the Pacific. The ex- 
clusive club has given way to a much more 
open association. This could certainly hold 
great promise for the future. At the same 
time, one should note that it has also been 
accompanied by a degree of disappoint- 
ment in the developing world, since The 
Nine, like other advanced nations afflicted 
by the twin evils of inflation and recession, 
have had to cut their spending; and, in- 
evitably, the cuts have included develop- 
ment aid. This was at German insistence; 
and, while it reflected economic necessity, 
it also indicated political tensions. The 
majority of the associated states are still 
French-speaking — and the German Goy- 
ernment saw no reason why France should 
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go on buying political influence at German 
expense. 

There are other tensions — as, for ex- 
ample, over the question of fishing limits — 
where Britain and Ireland have been half- 
hearted allies against the rest but whole- 
hearted enemies of each other. But the real 
matters at stake are more important than 
any of these individual instances, even the 
CAP. The fact is that the assumptions of 
ideological community on which the EEC 
was founded — a shared belief in the struc- 
tures and values of liberal democracy — 
have now given way to a profound political 
uncertainty. The political instability and 
tendency towards polarization between 
neo-Fascist and neo-Communist is notori- 
ous in Italy; in France there are strong 
prospects of a socialist-Communist victory 
in the next elections; in Britain there is 
deep apprehension that the country’s 
economic difficulties could lead to acute 
social and political conflicts. 

The politics of the EEC are not 
overtly determined by such questions; but 
each country frames its approach to Eu- 
rope primarily by reference to its own 
expectations of domestic stability. This 


Canada’s image in Kurope 
still needs improvement 


By André P. Donneur 


One of the major elements in the “Third 
Option” policy — Canada’s long-term stra- 
tegy for becoming more independent of 
the United States—has been to con- 
solidate and develop relations with West- 
ern Europe. This policy has not only 
consisted of negotiating and concluding 
an agreement with the European Economic 
Community — bilateral ties have also been 
strengthened. Several trips by the Prime 
Minister to member countries of the 
Community have drawn much attention. 
His visit to Paris two years ago was a par- 
ticularly striking example of this policy; 
relations with France, which had under- 
gone a period of serious crisis between 
1967 and 1969 and a subsequent period of 
normalization, entered at that time upon 
a new era of co-operation. 
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goes beyond the question of whe 
“EKuro-Communism” can change its sp 
Whether it can or not, it would bitte 

divide The Nine. The only major Eur 
pean country that has preserved econom 
prosperity, social cohesion and _ politic 
authority is Germany. Germany is sy} 
sidizing the rest. Since this itself h; 
already produced a backlash in Italis 
politics, the present German Govern 
ment is anxious not to do so too overt 
in the case of Britain. But the fa 
remains that the continued strength, ar 
even perhaps the survival, of the Europes 
Community now depends on German 
One might perhaps be thankful that tl 
power struggle between Bonn and Par 
that was implicit in much of what h 
been said here has been won by German 
At present Herr Schmidt and his 4 
leagues are leaning over backwards 
show understanding to recalcitrant — 
desparate cases. But it must remain opr 
to question whether their country ¢ 
afford to do this forever, and, if nc 
whether the Community can find a ne 
vehicle for a more sensible co-operati 
than it has found in the past. 


What effects have these undoubt 
efforts on Canada’s part, over the ps 
four years in any case, had on Europe 
governments? Has what we imagine ht 
to be Canada’s image abroad — the ime 
of a country riding on the coat-tails of t 
United States — been dispelled in F 
rope? In the first place, this has ne 
been the unanimous view of foreign ( 
servers, Europeans in particular. Bef 
Canada ever stated its desire to redt 
American influence through the Th 
Option policy, it was thought of by a 
siderable number of European politi 
leaders as a distinct country, a coun 
with its own diplomacy, made famous 
the efforts of Lester B. Pearson during | 
Fifties. 


. 


i 


t must be admitted, however, that 
ne European leaders — particularly the 
ench — gave credence to the myth and 
id serious doubts as to the origin of 
anada’s foreign policy. One of the deep- 
ated causes — never openly stated — of 
e crisis in relations between France and 
gnada from 1967 to 1969 undoubtedly 
y in this assessment. 


ysition altered 
he Third Option policy has, without 
iestion, altered this position. The change 
d not come about immediately after it 
as officially announced in the fall of 1972 
the now-famous article by Mitchell 
jarp in a special issue of this magazine; 
was only after many long explanations 
officials at different levels of govern- 
ent that the most reserved of European 
iders understood the innovative char- 
ter of this option. I personally recall 
ing struck by the surprise manifested by 
e staunch Gaullist members of French 
dership circles when they were first 
de aware, in 1973, of the content of 
e Third Option policy. The reaction 
is: “Basically, what Canada wants is 
same thing France wants — greater 
edom of movement, but within the 
Jantic alliance’. The same_ persons 
ded that it would be greatly to Canada’s 
antage to make this policy better known 
France. Today, this has been achieved. 

The example of France is significant, 
> it was in that country that the image 
a Canada unconditionally tied to the 
rited States was most widespread. 
ywever, the views of Western European 
iders should be considered systematic- 
, in which case different types of 
icial, at different levels, may be re- 
ded in turn. Let us consider first the 
ition of the leadership circles in the 
ropean Economic Community; then 
b position of the larger countries (all of 
bm members of the Community in any 
se); next the position. of the smaller 
»mber countries of the Community; and, 
ally, the position of other non-European 
‘intries. 

Canada signed an agreement this 
r with the Community — though not 
‘hout some difficulty. It is well-known 
ht, since 1972, officials of the Commu- 
y (the EC Commission, the Council 
Ministers and senior government offi- 
Is) had had reservations about ties of 
sort with Canada. They wished par- 
lularly to avoid setting a precedent that 
d allow any other industrialized state 
(claim similar advantages. Clearly, it was 
that Canada would be the Trojan 


pe. 4 


horse by means of which the United States 
would gain entry to the Community. 

At the same time, the fact that Canada 
had, a short time previously, reviewed its 
defence policy and relegated its NATO par- 
ticipation to third place among its priorities 
(after the defence of its own territory and 
the defence of North America) left Euro- 
peans with the impression that Canada 
was losing interest in Europe and with- 
drawing into itself. In concrete terms, 
members of the Council of Ministers of 
the Community could observe the with- 
drawal of half the Canadian military forces 
stationed in Europe. However, the Prime 
Minister’s trips to Brussels and _ the 
capitals of the other member countries 
cleared the way for an agreement. The 
groundwork for these visits was laid by 
the discreet but untiring efforts of the 
Mission of Canada to the European Com- 
munities and the contacts between senior 
officials of the Canadian Government and 
the European Economic Community. It 
was also stressed in Ottawa that Western 
European defence was of decisive impor- 
tance for Canada, and the reinforcement 
of Canadian military “hardware” in Ger- 
many by German Leopard tanks was a 
concrete expression of this change in 
defence policy. 


Resource attraction 

Now that there exists an agreement be- 
tween Canada and the European Economic 
Community, it might be asked what the 
leaders of the Community expect of Can- 
ada. Raw materials, which Europe lacks, 
are certainly what most interests the Eu- 
ropeans. The content of the agreement, 
however, is still quite vague. It is a frame- 
work within which all sorts of joint projects 
could be discussed and initiated. The 
widespread feeling among ‘‘Eurocrats” — 
the name coined to describe senior offi- 
cials of the Common Market — is that 
Canada itself is not quite sure what it 
expects of the Community. The standard 
reply in Ottawa is that the Canadian 
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position has already been explained pa- 
tiently and in detail in Brussels. 
However, it seems that this feeling 
cannot be dispelled. Canada continues to 
be seen as lacking a uniquely Canadian 
position in GATT negotiations and as align- 
ing itself with the United States without 
giving sufficient consideration to the Com- 
munity’s position or acting in concert with 
the Community. Canada’s protectionism 
in agriculture and some industrial goods 
also conflicts with the Community’s in- 
terests. Since the agreement was signed 
only recently, it is expected that these 
criticisms will end as the agreement is put 
into effect. In any case, opinions within 
the Community bureaucracy are not un- 
animous in their attitude towards Canada, 
and only a careful scientific survey (which 
has, unfortunately, not been carried out 
to this date) could provide, accurately 
and with all necessary nuances, informa- 
tion on the attitude of the Eurocrats. 


Closest ties 

Canada’s closest ties among the major Eu- 
ropean countries are with Britain, which 
is still the main source of immigration to 
Canada. Trade exchanges with Britain are 
the third highest in all Canada’s trade. 
These facts are well known. The intense 
co-operation between Canada and Britain 
at the ministerial and senior government 
levels is also an unquestionable fact. 

Britain, with all of its ties with Can- 
ada, is the country most likely to be aware 
of the latter’s needs, and in the best posi- 
tion to know what to expect from Canada. 
However, there is still too great a ten- 
dency to think that Canada and Canadian 
policy are clearly perceived in Britain. 
Indeed, one is often surprised to note that 
in some important British circles Canada 
is still seen in the outmoded image of a 
semi-colony. 

Those who perceive Canada thus are 
not, of course, among those who come 
into direct contact with Canadian minis- 
ters and senior officials, but they are often 
influential in the economic and intellectual 
community. In this same milieu, I have 
been told, the road from Canada to Brus- 
sels, capital of the Community, passes 
through Washington. The Third Option 
policy has been deplored, Canada’s hos- 
tility towards the United States criticized, 
and the advantages of free exchange with 
the U.S. extolled. This free-exchange op- 
tion was precisely the one rejected by 
Canada when it adopted its present policy 
towards the U.S. 

Since the time of Mr. Trudeau’s visit 
to Paris in 1974, relations with France have, 
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as we have seen, taken a new directic 
The trip made by Mr. Jamieson, Secretay 
of State for External Affairs, at the begin 
ning of November 1976 afforded anoth 
opportunity for strengthening the term 
of co-operation. Mr. Jamieson sho 
great openness in regretting that conta 
between Paris and Ottawa were not fr 
quent enough at any level, even if the 
were only telephone contacts. It is a fa 
that relations between French and Can; 
dian leaders — especially senior gover 
ment officials — are neither as frequer 
nor of as routine a nature as relatioy 
between Canada and Britain. 
Then again, relations between Fran¢ 
and Canada cannot be considered withoy 
taking into account the special characti 
of direct relations between France ar 
Quebec. These preferential relations hay 
over the past ten years made it possib 
for 38,000 persons in France and Quebi 
to make exchange visits. The visits hay 
been extended to all classes of societ 
but have been of particular importance | 
leadership circles in both countries. It me 
thus be considered without any doubt th: 
many French citizens in positions of r 
sponsibility in the universities, in t 
economic and trade-union spheres, ar 
in administration and government, ha’ 
a relatively good knowledge of Quebec. 
But the advantage of this knowled; 
also has its drawback — the view that the’ 
French leaders have of Canada is only 
partial one, since they know Quebec mo: 
thoroughly than they do English Canad 
The special tie with Quebec thus ten: 
to slant their view of Canada towards. 
Quebec viewpoint. However, particular 
since 1974 and since the desire to ¢ 
operate with Canada as a whole was i 
dicated by President Giscard d’Estair 
more direct contacts have been esta 
lished between France and Canada, e 
abling French leaders to gain a mo 
comprehensive view. For French leade 
Canada is an economic partner of sor 
interest. The Third Option policy is n¢ 
better understood in France than in mal 
other European countries. It should 
noted that the lifting of the French ve 
on a link between Canada and the Col 
mon Market has certainly enabled negot 
tions along this line to be completed. 
A final serious question to be rais 
with respect to French expectations 
Canada and Quebec is the question | 
what might happen in the event of ar, 
to power of a leftist coalition governme 
in France. An interesting fact, hare 
touched upon here, is that the Fren 
socialist party has in its ranks one of t 


j 
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i cdyeabie of all French politi- 
ns on the subject of Canada — Mr. 
barrere, deputy to the National Assem- 
, and Mayor of Pau, who taught for 
re than ten years at Laval University. 
_js an active member of the Foreign 
‘airs Commission of the Assembly and 
iid be called on to play an important 
e in the field of foreign affairs should a 
list government come to power. With 
+h a spokesman, as well as other leftist 
ders, mainly socialists, who have had 
itact with parliamentarians, govern- 
nt officials and academics in Quebec 
1 Canada, there is no chance that the 
ter will be overlooked or misunderstood 
France if the left comes to power. 


rmany 

e most important state in Western Eu- 
Ne and the Common Market is undoub- 
ly the Federal Republic of Germany. 
) at Do We Know About Canada?” was 
: headline in the July 22 daily news- 
er Neue Ruhr Zeitung. In an article 
ens Feddersen, the paper’s answer was: 
fact, we know very little: it is a large 
intry, has lots of forests and water, not 
y people, some bears, wheat that is 
to Moscow and Peking, German im- 
rants, a few Eskimos, a little language 
rrel between French and English, and 
iberal Prime Minister.” As a matter 
act, the newspaper emphasized and ex- 
ined that the reality was quite different. 
ever, it took a humorous tone in sum- 
1g up its readers’ superficial knowledge. 
Fortunately, knowledge of Canada 
ng German leaders is more extensive. 
e visits to Bonn by the Prime Minister 
1975 and by the Minister of External 
irs in 1976, and Chancellor Schmidt’s 
it to Ottawa in the summer of 1976, 
bled terms for closer co-operation be- 
en the two countries to be established. 
ncellor Schmidt and Prime Minister 
adeau also had an opportunity to meet 
the summit conference on economic 
blems in Puerto Rico. In addition, 
re January the two countries have been 
perating as members of the United 
ions Security Council, to which they 
te both elected last fall. 

In concrete terms, West Germany 
much interested in co-operating with 
ada in the field of nuclear technology. 
‘s is an area in which Canada has devel- 
d advanced techniques and can be a 
yng, well-developed partner. Germany 
‘lso interested in Canadian raw mate- 
és. Co-operation could, therefore, grow 
lng the lines of the Third Option, es- 
ially in the nuclear field, where reduc- 
ia of the dependence on the United 


States should result in the development of 
advanced-technology industries in Canada. 

However, West German businessmen, 
academics and leaders have difficulty in 
understanding Canada’s concern about 
American influence. With its alliance with 
the United States as a mainstay of its 
policy and with a dynamic economy and 
cultural life, West Germany cannot see 
what Canada is so worried about. At any 
rate, German leaders see the response as 
part of an internal Canadian solution to 
the American challenge. It is up to Can- 
ada to show its excellence in the technical 
and cultural fields, and American influence 
will dwindle by itself. It is hard for West 
Germany to visualize the effect on the 
Canadian and Quebec cultures of the 
difference in ‘scale between the United 
States and Canada, taken together with 
their proximity. The Third Option policy 
is, therefore, regarded sympathetically and 
with an eye to the economic advantage 
to be gained by Germany, but without 
being clearly understood. 

This review of attitudes of Western 
European countries towards Canada is by 
no means exhaustive. We shall not, for 
example, discuss Italy, and shall take only 
a brief glance at the viewpoint of the 
smaller Common Market countries. The 
Benelux countries — Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg — have close re- 
lations with Canada: they were the first 
to understand clearly the Canadian posi- 
tion and to encourage ties between Canada 
and the European Economic Community. 
Denmark has been much more hesitant, 
as could be seen by its last-minute op- 
position on the raw-materials question, 
which delayed the signing of a framework 
agreement between the Community and 
Canada. Even if the opposition was for the 
purpose of establishing a precedent for 
future negotiations with Denmark’s oil- 
rich neighbour Norway, it was nonetheless 
indicative of a degree of ignorance of the 
stakes involved for Canada in these nego- 
tiations. 


Non-members 

There remain the smaller Western Euro- 
pean countries that are not members of 
the Common Market. Some of them, such 
as Spain, are of a respectable size. Just as 
we have not considered Ireland and Italy 
in the Common Market, we shall concen- 
trate on only two non-members of the 
European Community — Sweden and 
Switzerland. Because of their neutrality, 
these two countries should be in a position 
to understand more readily Canada’s 
desire for independence. 


Third Option 
gets sympathy 
but no clear 
understanding 
from Germany 
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Canada needs 
closer ties 

with countries 

of Nordic Council 


It is to be regretted that Canada has 
not developed closer ties with Sweden. This 
comment applies equally to the member 
countries of the Nordic Council (Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Finland and Iceland). 
These countries are actually closest to 
Canada in terms of climatic conditions and 
geography in general. They have succeeded 
equally in many fields in being in the 
forefront of social organization. In hous- 
ing, transportation, education, care for 
the elderly and the sick, and labour rela- 
tions, these countries are, generally speak- 
ing, the most advanced qualitatively in 
the world. 

The former Social Democrat Prime 
Minister of Sweden, Olaf Palme, had per- 
sonal ties with Canadian leaders and a solid 
knowledge of Canadian problems. The new 
middle-class government does not seem, 
for the moment at any rate, to have 
modified the broad outlines of Sweden’s 


™ 
a 


foreign policy. Nor does it seem that 
Swedish attitude towards Canada wil] 
modified either. Relations  establis 
with former government officials are 
be supplemented by relations with 
new team, some members of which h 
already visited Canada in their capa 
as members of parliament. With this | 
ter knowledge of Canada by Sweden, 
two countries could develop co-opera’ 
projects other than those that exist 
present — for example, in the field 
military equipment. 
Swiss investments | 
Economic relations with Switzerland | 
of an importance proportionate to — 
size of the country. Swiss investment 
Canada are substantial; one need ¢ 
mention Nestlé, Hoffman-La Roche, ‘v 
Geigy, Sandoz or Brown-Boveri, as we 
the Swiss insurance companies, real-es 


Canada and Europe; 


institutions. 


etary policy. 
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Canada looks at Europe 


The vast majority of Canadians favour 
closer links between Canada and the 
European Community (‘““Common Mar- 
ket”). According to a survey carried out 
by Le Centre de Sondage de |’Univer- 
sité de Montréal and le Centre d’Etudes 
et de Documentation Européennes, 86 
per cent of the 1,433 persons questioned 
in 23 urban centres across Canada 
approved of a rapprochement between 
however, many 
lacked detailed knowledge of European 


Although there were notable gaps 
in their knowledge of EC institutions, 
83 per cent of those interviewed felt 
that the European Community had 
benefited all its members and 62 per 
cent would deplore its dissolution. Most 
of the respondents perceived the main 
goals of the Community to be of an 
economic rather than of a_ political 
nature. Of those polled, 80 per cent 
realized that, although the EC had 
established a common agricultural pol- 
icy, it had not yet realized political 
union; 65 per cent of those interviewed 
were aware of the customs agreement 
among The Nine, but only 51 per cent 
knew that the Community did not yet 
have a common economic and mon- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Many answers underlined the 1| 
evance to Canada of its relations w! 
Europe. For example, 79 per cent: 
Canadians considered relations wi 
Europe to be “very important” and | 
per cent of them saw those relatii. 
as having intensified over the past } 
years; 49 per cent expressed some s| 
timental attachment to one or mj 
European countries. 

Canadian perceptions of the 
portance of relations with Europe w’ 
also indicated by the fact that 87 | 
cent of respondents approved of Ca‘ 
dian participation in NATO. On — 
other hand, one-third had doubts ab | 
the efficiency of the Alliance and | 
pressed reservations about Canad 
military commitments to Europe in c' 
of war. 
The survey suggests that Ca: 
dians are generally quite realistic + 
clear-headed in their appreciation’ 
international relations and that t' 
tend to think about them in terms 
Canadian economic realities. Opinik 
were divided about the usefulness’ 
the Prime Minister’s visits to Eur 
in 1974 and 1975; 53 per cent saw s’ 
visits as useful in furthering lc 
economic ties, while the remainder * 
pressed a more critical view. Half of i 
respondents were fully aware of 


t, and the active presence of 
entatives of the Union Bank of 
Jand and the Swiss Credit Bank in 
articular. Trade with Canada ($260 
‘illion in 1975) is not inconsiderable in 
‘ew of the smallness of Switzerland. 
Canada has been well-known for a 
ng time in Switzerland, and Swiss eco- 
omic, financial and academic circles are 
enerally aware of the potential of this 
guntry. Their understanding of the Third 
ption policy, however, sometimes comes 
p against objections similar to those we 
ave noted in the case of England and 
ermany. An advocate of free trade in the 
idustrial area only, Switzerland sees 
4e solution to the problems of economic 
rowth in multilateral exchanges. In the 
iitural area, it counts more on personal 
litiatives by its academics and artists 
jan on agreements — which, in any case, it 
voids signing. It is nonetheless true that 


| 
| 


——— 


| 
iibienship between the Prime Min- 
ister’s trips to Europe and the objec- 
ives of concluding an agreement with 
e EC. Only 6 per cent said they were 
naware of the negotiations in progress. 
Almost two out of three respondents 
aid that they had read about the Euro- 
oean Community in the press, 70 per 
cent had learnt about it from the radio 
and television, while 55 per cent were 
aware that the EC had been much in the 
ews over the four weeks preceding the 
survey. It should be noted that this 
rvey was carried out in May and 
June 1976, as the final steps towards 
she signing of the agreement between 
the EC and Canada were being taken. 
As for the attitude of Canadians to 
the agreement itself, the survey shows 
chat 42 per cent of the respondents 
phought that both sides would benefit 
2qually, while 30 per cent felt that the 
agreement would be to the net advan- 
fage of Canada. Better access to mar- 
ets and investment capital was seen 
the major advantage to Canada. 
minority of 28 per cent considered 
t there might be distinct disadvan- 
es; they were divided between those 
0 thought that European exports 
ight constitute serious competition on 
f Canadian market, and those who 
eared that the relationship could be 


its leaders and intellectuals are keenly 
interested in any industrial assistance 
projects and any possible academic and 
cultural exchanges with Quebec, and 
Canada as a whole. 

In the light of these general im- 
pressions, it seems clear to us_ that 
Canada has very considerable assets in 
Western Europe. However, subject to 
long-term scientific research — and this 
would require a series of systematic in- 
terviews with leaders and, to use a word 
not very popular today, élites — the image 
of Canada on the European subcontinent 
still needs to be better known if Canada 
wishes to complete one of the stages of 
its Third Option policy — diversifying its 
external relations. This option is in any 
case still valid for Quebec, as it is for 
Canada, whatever the structural reorga- 
nization that Canada undergoes in the 
next few years. 


unfair, with the EC gaining access to 
Canadian raw materials without pro- 
viding markets for Canadian manufac- 
tured goods. 

The survey concludes that, while 
the attitudes of Canadians towards 
closer ties with Europe are positive, 
there is an almost equal interest in the 
strengthening of Canadian relations 
with the rest of the world. There is a 
very clear desire to open up to various 
parts of the world; seven out of ten of 
the respondents wanted to see Canada 
extend its contacts with the Far East 
in general, especially with Japan and 
the People’s Republic of China, as well 
as with socialist countries such as the 
U.S.S.R., and with Latin America. 
Among those Canadians interested in 
and informed about international af- 
fairs, therefore, the importance of 
Canada’s links with Europe is seen in 
the context of its foreign relations in 
general, and Europe appears to share 
the limelight with major powers on 
other continents. 

The survey was sponsored by the 
Department of External Affairs, the 
Quebec Ministries of Federal and Inter- 
governmental Affairs, and Immigration, 
and the Commission of the European 
Communities. 
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Third Option 
has reversed 
defence policy 


Canada needs to reconcile 
foreign and defence policies 


By Alasdair MacLaren 


The White Paper Defence in the Seventies 
was the result of the examination and 
reassessment of Canadian defence policy 
undertaken during the early years of the 
Trudeau Government. This document set 
forth priorities of Canadian defence policy. 
The first priority was the protection of 
sovereignty, a not unreasonable first 
choice; the second was the defence of 
North America in conjunction with the 
United States; the third was honouring 
the NATO commitment: finally, in fourth 
position, was peacekeeping. From this de- 
claratory policy one might have expected 
that future procurement decisions would 
be based largely on the needs of the pro- 
tection-of-sovereignty role. 

In the meantime, however, the devel- 
opment of the so-called “Third Option” 
in foreign policy pre-empted the shift in 
defence policy to a more national and less 
international bearing. This has meant that, 
rather than implementing the priorities 
of the 1971 White Paper, defence policy 
has reverted to what it was in pre-Trudeau 
days, before the hearing of the Stand- 
ing Committee on External Affairs and 
National Defence, before the partial with- 
drawal from Europe, and before the 
development of the principal theme in 
contemporary Canadian foreign policy. 

Properly speaking, defence policy is 
the servant of foreign policy. It is, none- 
theless, unfortunate that the apparent 
quid pro quo for achieving Canadian 
foreign-policy goals involves the neglect 
of the first priority of defence policy as 
laid out in 1971 — the protection of sover- 
eignty. Defence policy has also become 
the hostage of the notion that any Soviet 
aggression will come on the central front 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


Alasdair MacLaren is a graduate of the 
University of Aberdeen, and a doctoral 
candidate in the Department of Political 
Economy at the University of Toronto. 
His area of specialization is the field of 
strategic studies. The views expressed in 
this article are those of Mr. MacLaren. 
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To fulfil the NATO commitment as th 
conceived requires functionally-specializ 
forces. To fulfil the protection-of-soy: 
eignty role, on the other hand, requi 
general-purpose, balanced forces. T 
means that there can be little overlap 


the forces and equipment that have to’ 
maintained to fulfil the two roles. 
| 


Two aspects 

There are two principal aspects, or er 
ronments, of Canadian security. Fi 
there is internal or domestic security (c 
rently the question of protecting SOV 
eignty), which means, in a military ser’ 
the deployment of monitoring and enfot! 
ment capabilities, particularly in | 
North and now in the 200-mile econoy, 
zone. Conflicts arising in this area } 
principally of an economic, legal :| 
political nature. The external-security 1 
vironment (membership in the Ne! 
Atlantic Alliance) is politico-military 
character. Activities in this area are i 
marily in the form of joint measv 
designed to deter aggression. 

In neither environment, it could) 
argued, can Canada act unilaterally, 
rather it has to enlist the support of ot] 
to realize its goals. This is obvious in 1 
case of NATO in the external environm | 
It may be less obvious in the domei 
environment, where, for example, in r{ 
ters relating to jurisdictional dispute t 
the Arctic, the U.S.S.R. is a_ possi 
partner. Not only is the permutatio) 
partners different for each of the envin 
ments but the situation is further cn 
plicated by the position of the Un» 
States and Europe vis-a-vis Canada. 4 
United States at one and the same ‘4 
threatens to dominate the North Amer # 
continent and defends it from exte 
aggression. The Europe of The Nine, ! 
European Community, is one of Mi 
desired counterweights to the Ure 
States in the working-out of the T 
Option. On the other hand, the Euro 
Community is, for the most part, mad 
of states that are also members of N. 


: 
} 


:. such, contributors with the United 
ates to Canadian security. 

Thus the source of the economic 
reat to Canadian sovereignty is its prin- 
yal military ally and partner in North 
nerican defence, while the potential ally 

the Arctic, the Soviet Union, is its 
incipal military adversary; and the de- 
ed economic counterweight, The Nine, 
e Canada’s military allies, who are de- 
anding a greater military contribution 
Europe in return for the “contractual 
k”. Canada’s room for manoeuvre is 
us restricted to the extent that the 
ecess of its attempts to forge a contrac- 
al economic link with Europe depends 
its upgrading its alliance contribution 
Europe, which in turn diverts its mod- 
t military resources from other tasks 
yser to home. In effect, Canada has had 
abandon its declaratory defence policy 
cause of developments in foreign eco- 
mic policy, something that clearly has 
portant long-term effects on its domes- 
» security. Canada can be seen as the 
isoner of its size, its richness in resour- 
s, the fact that its neighbours to the 
rth and to the south are the super- 
wers, its small population and, finally, 
weakness of its military establishment. 


ATO first 

date, Canada has not been faced 
th making a choice of where to place 
e emphasis in its defence policy; the 
rth Atlantic Alliance has traditionally 
e first. What was significant about the 
‘71 White Paper was that its nationalism 
in marked contrast to its interna- 
malism, particularly during the Pearson 
rs. Now, however, the tasks that must 
fulfilled by the armed forces, together 
h the relative meagreness of the num- 
s involved, make a choice necessary 
what is available is not to be spread so 
inly as to constitute merely a symbolic 
esence both at home and in NATO. 
hoice may soon be made as to whether 
2 danger to natural resources and the 
teat to sovereignty posed by the United 
ates Government and some of the multi- 
itional companies, as well as the dangers 
ised by an increasing Soviet maritime 
yability, do not outweigh the benefits 
the economic link with Europe with its 
2sent military underpinnings. 

This is not to deny that a link to the 
> may, in fact, be necessary, but it does 
r'se the question of whether the military 
“nponent of the link is appropriate for 
ada in view of the concern over sover- 
mty in the North and the capabilities 
uired to enforce the soon-to-be-intro- 
ced 200-mile economic zone. When the 


* 


principal military ally is perceived as the 
threat in the domestic environment, and 
the principal military adversary in the ex- 
ternal environment is perceived as an effec- 
tive counterweight in the question of sover- 
eignty, the principal actors and the var- 
ious interweaving factors form an intricate 
calculus that exerts different pulls and 
makes reconciliation very difficult. 

It will be recalled that it was a scant 
eight years ago that the Prime Minister 
remarked that Canadian defence policy 
with respect to NATO had largely deter- 
mined Canadian foreign policy — the tail 
wagging the dog, it was said. There should 
be little doubt in his mind now which 
comes first and, for that matter, has 
always come first. It now seems that for- 
eign policy has determined the exact 
nature and posture of Canadian defence 
policy with little regard for the implica- 
tions of this fact on the domestic security 
environment. The purchase of Leopard 
tanks and a replacement for the CF-104 
are expensive bargaining chips, the more 
so when the benefits of the contractual 
link are as yet unknown, at least on this 
side of the fog of official rhetoric that has 
characterized the diplomatic offensive from 
the beginning. 

That Canada must remain in NATO 
is by now quite clear. It is equally clear 
that its contribution to NATO must be 
greater than the token forces deployed 
since 1969. One means of at least partly 
resolving the multifaceted conflict in 
defence policy, however, is for Canada to 
reallocate its military effort within NATO 
in such a way that the task of protecting 
its sovereignty and the obligation to 
NATO may, as far as possible, coincide. 
It is argued here that there must be an 
alternative to the present plans to quali- 
tatively improve Canadian forces under 
SACEUR, that there must be a way to 
reconcile the conflicting demands of do- 
mestic security with the need for an 
economic and political counterweight (thus 
the NATO commitment in its present 
form) within Canadian defence policy. 

A suitable vehicle for bringing this 
about is the idea put forward by Professor 
Nils Orvik for an Arctic Command within 
NATO. Such a command would consist 
of Canada, the United States, Britain, 
Denmark and Norway. It would give 
some institutional recognition to the 
increased capabilities of the Soviet Navy, 
especially the Northern Fleet based on 
the Kola Peninsula, with the political and 
military dangers that this poses for the 
North Atlantic states. It might stimulate 
a greater interest by these nations in mat- 
ters relating to northern security than 


NATO 
contribution 
must be greater 
than token force 
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The overlapping of Canada’s foreign and defence policies is most visible in the context 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The Canadian Secretary of State for | 
External Affairs, Don Jamieson, is shown at last December’s opening session of the 
biannual conference of NATO foreign ministers in Geneva. Seated next to Mr. Jamies 
is Canada’s Permanent Representative to NATO, Jerry Hardy. 


they show at present, accustomed as they 
are to the principal focus of the Alliance 
being on Central Europe. It would offer 
Canada the opportunity to reallocate some 
of its military tasks and bring into line 
the capabilities required for what are, at 
the moment, very different roles. Finally, 
such a shift of emphasis might make 
Canadian defence of greater interest to the 
average Canadian, who is asked at pre- 
sent to view his country’s defence policy 
principally in terms of European security, 
something that at first sight may make 
little sense to him. The shift in emphasis 
would obviate the need for main-battle 
tanks and aircraft designed for combat 
over Europe. 


No “‘free ride’’ 

Such a shift could not be said to be an 
example of taking a “free ride” or of 
providing a hint of future disengagement 
from the Alliance; on the contrary, Can- 
ada could reallocate its military resources 
while displaying solid NATO credentials, 
thus fulfilling the political function of 
Canadian troops in Europe: that of in- 
dicating to the Europeans that Canada 
is committed to their defence. Another 
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Wide World pl 


military function with strong politi 
overtones is the maintenance by 
North Americans of a reinforcement) 
supply capability. The fact that they 
maintain this capability is an express 
of support to the Western Europeans, << 
whether this capability accords with Sov 
strategic doctrine, and hence one’s fave’: 
ite scenario, is beside the point. 

At a time when financial restré 
makes the sovereignty role little m' 
than symbolic; when the introductior) 
a 200-mile economic zone calls for gree} 
surveillance, protection and enforcemtt 
capabilities; when the assertion of ju} 
diction in the Arctic presents some 
midable military problems, the Gow 
ment has chosen to acquire as a long-ra’ 
patrol aircraft (LRPA) the P-3 Aum 
which has as one of its main capabili* 
anti-submarine warfare. But the So 
Union is currently embarked on a prog 2 
of replacing the Yankee-class with 1 
Delta-class SSBN (ballistic-missile-ca y 
ing nuclear submarine), with its lol 
range of fire-power. Where the missile 
the Yankee-class submarines had a rée¥ 
of 1,600 miles, those of the Delta 8 
have a range in excess of 4,000 miles. " 
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7... program has had the effect 


making the strategic ASW (anti-sub- 
rine warfare) function in the Northwest 
adrant of the Atlantic less important. 
a result, except to meet the fear that 
, Soviets would deploy the Yankee 
ss as part of a first strike, the main- 
ance of a Canadian strategic ASW 
iction in the Northwest quadrant makes 
le sense. The relevance of the sophis- 
ated anti-submarine electronic equip- 
nt to be carried on the Aurora is called 
question, as are the reasons for the 
juisition of the Aurora. 


pensive influence 
Canada is attempting to buy influence 
ough its purchase of these aircraft, 
n the influence is inordinately ex- 
sive. If the purchase is to ensure the 
tinuing flow of intelligence between 
rfolk and Halifax, then this also rep- 
ents an expensive means of doing so, 
1 is a poor reason for maintaining this 
ability. A serious Canadian strategic 
capability was compromised by 
ada’s understandable refusal to buy 
iter-killer submarines, the most effec- 
2 means of countering SSBNs. The 
ora represents an expansive second- 
t solution to a dubious mission. In 
of the tasks that will need to be 
ertaken, a better “mix” of aircraft 
ld have been obtained for not much 
e than the total cost of the Aurora 
ject. This is not to deny a need for the 
PA, but rather to question the reasons 
the acquisition of this particular model, 
ose electronics package has an unneces- 
element of ‘‘me-too” about it. A 
pler version (and cheaper), plus a 
iant of, say, the Dash 7, would have 
duced a more desirable ‘‘mix”. The 
ser would also present the opportunity 
eeping the de Havilland production- 
es fully occupied for some time. 
A replacement for the CF-104 will 
soon be required. No doubt the con- 
ders are being lined up as Starfighter 
lacements with the air element in Eu- 
e. Similar questions arise. Does Canada 
y need something as sophisticated as 
Eagle or the Tornado? These provide, 
g with the Leopard, examples of very 
ansive weapons-systems. Would not 
amount of money required to procure 
ise aircraft be better used to obtain 
ething that answered Canada’s needs 
er than something that represented 
current state of the art in fighters? 
st too late to try to match the procure- 
int needs of Canadian security in the 
(nestic environment with the needs of 
NATO commitment but in a different 


form? This, admittedly, would require 
modification of Canada’s role in the Al- 
liance in order, as far as possible, to recon- 
cile the roles and permit the procurement 
of weapons suitable for both national and 
international security purposes. 

As the Third Option has featured a 
diplomatic offensive designed to accomplish 
certain economic goals, could not Canada 
have injected some military considerations 
into the negotiations? At the moment, 
the Third Option has resulted in an un- 
imaginative return of emphasis in Cana- 
dian defence policy to the central front 
of NATO. The re-emphasis is an implicit 
acceptance of the notion that the principal 
danger to our security lies in that theatre, 
and in purely military form. There are 
ample indications that the dangers posed 
are not exclusively military and not ex- 
clusively confined to the central front in 
Kurope. Instead of trying to find an alter- 
native to improving the quality and in- 
creasing the quantity of Canadian forces 
in Europe, as demanded by the Europeans, 
the Government has apparently submitted 
meekly to the idea of acquiring tanks, 
LRPAs and advanced fighters as the price 
of being granted a contractual link with 
the Europe of The Nine, the benefits of 
which are not yet known. Of greater con- 
cern is the fact that these procurement 
decisions represent quite considerable 
“sunk” costs, and this alone makes it un- 
likely that Canadian defence policy will 
change, or be able to change, its focus 
for many years to come. 

Hence, what in 1971 had the appear- 
ance of making Canadian defence policy 
more relevant to Canada as well as to 
NATO now has the forlorn and unfor- 
tunate look of an aberration, one belong- 
ing to (in foreign affairs) the nationalistic 
interregnum that was the first Trudeau 
Government. The promise of a change of 
direction has not been realized. Canadian 
defence policy is essentially back where 
it was before 1968. Policy is moulded not 
so much by the need to protect the coun- 
try’s natural resources and reinforce its 
jurisdictional claims as by the need to 
develop an economic relation with a group 
of states that are in a position to make 
certain demands, not the least of which is 
a re-emphasis of the Canadian commit- 
ment to come to Europe’s aid in the event 
of war. The manifestation of solidarity 
required is the physical presence of the 
Canadian Armed Forces — not armed with 
their 32 Centurions and similar antiquated 
curiosities but with all sorts of sophistic- 
ated weapons reflecting the present state 
of the art. 


Procurement 
decisions 

fixes policy 

for many years 
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The ultimate 
political 
pragmatist 


Book review 


Neatby’s Mackenzie King 
a fascinating account 


By John A. Munro 


William Lyon Mackenzie King’s place 
among the least attractive of Canadian 
political leaders seems secure. He was 
mean. He was petty. He was vain. A sanc- 
timonious man, he could abide ambition 
in no one save himself. Internationally, 
he was an isolationist, an appeaser. An 
anti-Empire champion of Canadian au- 
tonomy, he nevertheless retained many of 
the attributes of “‘a good old colonial boy”’. 
Yet he was the most successful Canadian 
politician who ever lived. The ultimate 
political pragmatist, he was the total poli- 
tician with an absolute faith in the neces- 
sary unity of his and his nation’s destinies. 
Mackenzie King was cloaked in contra- 
diction. He remains so. 

This is not to belittle Volume III of 
Professor Neatby’s life of King. Although 
our former Prime Minister must have 
proved a difficult subject indeed, Neatby 
has written a fascinating account of the 
man and his milieu. Undoubtedly, this is 
the most important book thus far on 
Canadian politics in the 1930s. Not only 
does the author provide an intelligent and 
properly critical account of King in those 
years, he also provides the best account 
we have of R. B. Bennett. Furthermore, 
he does not dwell on the “odd” side of 
King, whose place in Canadian history 
does not rest on either his peculiar fas- 
cination with the inhabitants of the world 
beyond or his sexual aberrations; King’s 
private life is dealt with in fewer than 15 
pages. 


King’s method 

If Neatby’s book does not tell us much 
about the madness, it tells us a great deal 
about the method of Mackenzie King. 
“Discussions”, “concessions”, ‘‘compro- 


Mr. Munro is a historian and writer 
specializing in Canadian politics and 
foreign policy. He has been involved in 
the preparation of the memoirs of both 
Lester B. Pearson and John Diefenbaker. 
The views expressed here are those of 

the author. 
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mise”: these are the words that des 
King’s method — a method, Neatby ¢ 
us, that was ‘“‘as important as the de 
itself”. Neatby also tells us that 
guideline was: 
“.. the simple but fundamental | 
viction that Canada was a_ polit 
association of diverse cultural, regio 
and economic groups. He saw it ¢ 
voluntary association, a political p 
nership. He believed that these grec 
shared a sense of national commu 
and an underlying commitment to 
tional unity. They were as differen 
the colours of the spectrum but thro: 
his prism he saw them as bound) 
gether like a ray of light. His ne} 
ending task as leader was to ider' 
the policies which would maintain 
strengthen the partnership, which wi 
be acceptable to all even if no group) 
fully satisfied. His approach to poli 
leadership was consciously designe: 
ensure that the Liberal party bec 
the political embodiment of this 
nership. 
“King’s version of national unity 
an extension of his earlier views or 
dustrial relations. He knew that 
interests of management and lat 
were not identical and that disp) 
over working conditions and wages Mt 
inevitable. But he rejected the ide| 
a class struggle, the belief that this a 
an irreconcilable conflict in which t' 
must be a winner anda loser. He belie 
that both sides could win. Industry 4 
for him a partnership to which | 
capital and labour contributed 1 
from which both benefited. Dist 
could not be resolved by dissolving h 
partnership. Employers and _ wo B 
had to become aware of their com! 
interests, of their interdependeiil 
negotiate within this framework. St 
or lockouts might sometimes be n#® 
sary to remind narrowminded meié 
either side that they could not su¥ 
alone, and to persuade them to mi 
the terms of a partnership which’ 


W. L. Mackenzie King 


o longer acceptable. The objective, 
owever, was not victory for one side 
ut the negotiation of a more satisfac- 
ory partnership. Industrial harmony 
epended upon the recognition that 
mployers and workers were partners; 
oth would be better off if they learned 
9 respect each other and to co-operate.” 
' Mackenzie King’s prism reflected 
ay lights. On the page preceding the 
ve quotation, Neatby is at pains to 
sent this proposition: ‘“Europe’s an- 
r to communism was fascism. Would 
an face a similar confrontation?” 
jlicit in the pages that follow is his 


wer. Mackenzie King would save us 
im both perils. Yet Neatby does not 
4g to our attention this portion of 
ig’s diary entry for June 29, 1937. 
8 a part of King’s record of his conver- 
on with Hitler: 

'... | feel more and more how far reach- 
ag in the interest of the working classes 
re the reforms being worked out in 
rermany, and how completely they are 
n the right lines. They are truly estab- 
ishing an industrial commonwealth, and 
ther nations would be wise to evolve 
apidly on similar lines of giving to 
abour its place in the control of indus- 
ry; its leisure, its opportunities for 
ducation, recreation, sharing, in all 
articulars, the life which hitherto had 
een preserved for the privileged classes 
mly. Of all that I have seen on this trip 
broad, I have been more impressed 
nd more heartened by what seems 
0 be working itself out in Germany in 
hese particulars than on almost any- 
hing else.” 
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No doubt the Rockefellers also approved 
the methods through which industrial 
harmony was achieved in Nazi Germany! 

One is often led to reflect, when read- 
ing these pages, that King’s biographer 
must be possessed not only of hindsight but 
also of great determination to find accept- 
able reason and reasonable clarity where 
all others found obscurity. The author 
accepts as his guide to understanding the 
public actions and utterances of Macken- 
zie King a quite selective employment of 
King’s private account of events as related 
to his diary. No doubt Neatby’s problem 
was to find a balance between the terri- 
bly revealing and the equally self-serving. 
As indicated above, he occasionally fails. 
Moreover, at some points the diary (as 
representative of the private and inner 
man) and the official papers (as represen- 
tative of the public and political man) 
become one and the same. Indeed, there is 
some evidence to suggest that there were 
occasions on which parts of the diary were 
written at least some days after the events 
in question. For example, on Page 281, 
Neatby cites the diary entry for May 13, 
1938, on the subject of the British Com- 
monwealth Air-Training Scheme. It is 
interesting that this same excerpt appears 
in the files of the Department of External 
Affairs in a memorandum describing a 
conversation with the British High Com- 
missioner, Sir Francis Flood, on May 16, 
1938. The only difference is that the diary 
employs the phrase ‘European war” 
whereas the memorandum § substitutes 
“Huropean conflict’. There is, of course, 
the more fundamental consideration of 
whether, indeed, it is sound scholarship 
to use King to interpret King. The King 
diary is not a Rosetta Stone. 


Magnitude of task 

Still, these may be considered as rela- 
tively minor points when compared to 
the magnitude of Professor Neatby’s task. 
He has taken 13 years between Vol- 
ume II and III, sufficient time for mature 
and thorough consideration. Certainly, 
time enough to master things not obvious 
to those not equally immersed in the 
period of the 1930s: for example, how to 
differentiate between the Conservative 
“depression” of 1935 and the Liberal 
“recession” of 1937. That said, Neatby’s 
portrait of R. B. Bennett seems fair, in its 
context. This is an important point, as 
Professor Neatby knows well. Since his 
work on King precedes any important biog- 
raphy of Bennett, Bennett’s biographer, 
when he appears, will have in some mea- 
sure to write his account according to 
Neatby’s (King’s) rules. It can be demon- 
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strated that the first major political inter- 
pretation of a period shapes much of the 
subsequent interpretation of that period. 
The business of myth-making in Canada 
is seldom allowed outside the doors of the 
Whig historical establishment. 

If, in reading the above, the reader 
is led to the conclusion that this reviewer 
did not enjoy Professor Neatby’s book, 
he is wrong. It is well-written, organized 
to effect and, as I have noted above, its 
content is a positive fascination. That this 
review disagrees with the presentation of 
King in certain particulars takes nothing 
away from Neatby’s achievement. Indeed, 
one regrets the decision of Mackenzie 
King’s literary executors to substitute the 
four-volume Mackenzie King Record, 


Book review 


Stursberg on Diefenbaker 
shows value of oral history 


By Nora S. Lever 


With the publication of his second volume 
of interviews, Peter Stursberg completes 
what he calls a “living history” of the 
Diefenbaker era. In accomplishing this 
task, Stursberg effectively combines the 
journalistic and academic approaches to 
oral history. 

Researchers in universities, museums 
and archives question whether oral his- 
tory embraces a legitimate approach to 
historical research. But those who belittle 
the method may be missing vital percep- 
tual material that creates a sympathetic 
understanding of certain epochs. On the 
other hand, those who enthusiastically 
espouse such a procedure must remind 
themselves that oral history is a supple- 
ment to other methodologies, and that 
the foundation of such an approach relies 
on extensive use of conventional library 
and archival sources. 


Mrs. Lever is on the staff of the House of 
Commons as Clerk of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Fisheries and Forestry. The 
views expressed here are those of the 
author. 
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spanning the period from the outbreak 
the Second World War to King’s de 
in 1950, for a complete official biogra 
of King’s life. The decision of the ex 
utors to open the Mackenzie King dj 
under the 30-year rule and to make 
available on microfiche (a decision to 
applauded) will render the Record supe 
fluous to scholars; it never had a gen 
reading audience. No doubt the latt 
period of King’s national stewardsh 
will continue to receive the attention 
scholars. To date, however, their work h 
lacked the authority of a Blair Neatby, 


Neatby, H. Blair. William Lyon Macken; 
King, Volume III: The prism of un 
1932-39. Toronto; University of Toron 
Press, 1976. 


As a journalist in conversation w 
a newsworthy politician, Stursberg a} 
as a prompter eliciting the feelings ¢ 
atmosphere that permeated the Dief) 
baker era. Meanwhile, as an acaden,, 
he has obviously engaged in prelimini) 
research that guided him in establish: 
a regular format for his interviews. Mc: 
over, as an archivist in collaboration Ww! 
Léo LaClare, he has deposited the ta: 
and transcripts in the Public Archives 
Canada, Ottawa, for general release al! 
December 31, 1980. For that the rest! 
the academic community will be grate, 

Vivid reports of political trials ¢) 
tribulations appear in conversation W. 
Gordon Churchill, Donald Fleming, Dé! 
Fulton, Grattan O’Leary, Waldo Monte: 
and many others who were active at | 
centre of Canadian politics during Diel. 
baker’s leadership. But the story of | 
cline, which is the particular focus of *! 
volume, is a sad one to read. A Gove 
ment with the largest majority in | 
history of Canada’s Parliament was ! 
duced to a minority by the 1962 elect 
The ensuing months held enormous f 
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tion for those who participated in the 
quent and seemingly endless Cabinet 
etings that exhibited a crippling lack 
decisiveness on the part of the Prime 
nister, with recurring threats of resig- 
-ion. 

The nuclear controversy was the main 
ae to confound the Diefenbaker Gov- 
ment. As part of the North American 
’ Defence Command (NORAD), Can- 
1 was committed to obtaining Bomarc 
ssiles and the CF-101 Voodoo intercep- 
planes; as part of the North Atlantic 
saty Organization, Canadian Forces 
e to fly the CF-104 Starfighters. To be 
2ctive, these weapons required nuclear 
heads, but the members of Diefen- 
és Cabinet were divided on the ques- 

of bringing such weapons into Canada. 

Stursberg’s interviews provide an 
riguing juxtaposition of the counter- 
ling arguments of Douglas Harkness as 
mister of National Defence and Howard 
Pen as Secretary of State for External 
airs. Excerpts from the conversations 
‘ arranged so that it seems almost as if 
& two ministers are debating the issue 
'e to face. 

' Through Harkness’s own words, it 
yomes clear that he regarded the ques- 
n as settled and urged that Canada’s 
nmitments be honoured. Howard Green, 
the other hand, points to the diver- 
ace of interests in the Defence and 
‘ternal Affairs Departments. In _ his 
acity as Secretary of State for Exter- 

Affairs, he had been taking a firm 

d in the United Nations against nu- 
‘ar testing; thus, he felt that Canada 
uld be in an impossible position if it 

epted nuclear weapons on its own soil. 


Related to the division amongst Dief- 
enbaker’s Cabinet ministers, and flowing 
from it, was the so-called “conspiracy” 
that Stursberg emphasizes in this volume. 
R. A. Bell, Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration in 1962, and Pierre Sévigny, 
Associate Minister of National Defence at 
the time, strongly deny the existence of 
such a conspiracy. However, their accounts 
do refer to the Prime Minister’s repeated 
threats of resignation, which, understand- 
ably enough, might have provided the 
occasion for men around him to discuss 
a possible successor. Léon Balcer tells of 
a “‘very antagonistic” group of ten or 12 
Cabinet ministers meeting about twice 
weekly. But it seems to be largely Sturs- 
berg’s interpretation, rather than that of 
the participants, that the Government was 
defeated by a “plot”. This volume, like 
the first, is a collection of interview ex- 
cerpts only. Since the portions used are 
not conclusive, we have no way of know- 
ing at this time if Stursberg quotes words 
carrying inflammatory connotations with 
validity or not. Nevertheless, in one of his 
explanatory notes he says: 
The first phase had consisted of clan- 
destine meetings and discussions in par- 
liamentary offices during the fall and 
winter; the second phase of plotting and 
planning took only a few days and came 
to a head during the weekend of 2-3 
February. On 5 February, the Govern- 
ment was defeated in the House. 
(Emphasis added) 

Happily for the historian, the entire col- 

lection of tapes is preserved and will 

become available within a few years. 

The interviews are not offered, of 
course, as the presentation of a complete 
story of the Diefenbaker era. Conversa- 
tions with Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
himself have not been included because 
of commitments to the publisher of his 
own memoirs. As Stursberg points out, 
no simple explanation is advanced and no 
single truth emerges. Recall of the partici- 
pants can be affected by faulty memory; 
views may be distorted by emotional 
pressures both at the time and later. 

But the phenomenological approach 
is a valuable addition to the written record 
upon which traditional historians most 
often rely. As a technique, oral or living 
history is ‘“‘as modern as the latest gen- 
eration of portable electronic recording 
devices’’. It appears that few leaders keep 
diaries or write letters today. More and 
more often, decisions are made in conver- 
sation or are transmitted by telephone. 
If that is the case, interviews on tapes 
will provide increasingly valuable sources 
of historical information. 


Interviews 
not offered 
as complete 
story on 
Diefenbaker 
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The interviews offer an excellent con- 
tribution to the already rich collection of 
television documentaries, memoirs, jour- 
nalistic and scholarly essays that have 
been devoted to the Tenth Decade. It is 
to be hoped that Stursberg and others 
will be encouraged to record the impres- 
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cap of 3lst General Assembly: 


elative tranquillity at last 


y Geoffrey Pearson 


hree more members were admitted to the 
nited Nations at the last session of the 
eneral Assembly, bringing the total to 
(7, Of this number, 85 African, Asian and 
agribbean countries pay the minimum 
sessment of .02 per cent. These facts 
flect the most important reality about 
e Assembly today —it is numerically 
yminated by countries with very low 
:tional incomes, most of which are former 
aropean colonies. Accordingly, their in- 
rests are heavily concentrated on ques- 
yns of economic and social development, 
lonialism and racism. Other traditional 
mcerns of the UN, such as disarmament 
id human rights, remain prominent but 
nd to be viewed through the powerful 
ns of “inequality” rather than as distinct 
1enomena. In the same way, the Arab- 
rael dispute acquires a peculiar “‘res- 
vance” in UN committee rooms, attrac- 
ng all those delegations with recent 
emories of the struggle to determine 
leir separate destinies, as well as those 
§ see in Arab wealth an escape from 
ndage to the money-markets of the West. 
is, as well, the link between racism and 
franny in Southern Africa that colours 
bate on this subject with “‘a passionate 
itensity’’, while the abuse of authority in 
ri other parts of the world is passed 
er in relative silence. 
If “inequality” is one key concern at 
te UN, another and related interest is 
‘ecountability”. Most governments recog- 
we that the organization of world politics 
| and will remain, hierarchical, and that a 
tdy of close to 150 sovereign members 
Cnnot act effectively as a negotiating 
fum. It is accepted that smaller group- 
izs—the 18-Member Committee of the 
mference on Disarmament, the 27-mem- 
tr Conference on International Economic 
(-operation, the Conference on the Mid- 
© East, for instance — must do the real 
wrk, But the Assembly watches their ac- 
tities closely. If there is long delay or 
cadlock, the Assembly is likely to call for 
special session of its members, meeting 
tside the regular fall timetable, or to 
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demand that plenary bodies, such as the 
UN Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment, assume full charge of the agenda. 
Peace and security issues, which are the 
legitimate business of the Security Coun- 
cil, are given a regular airing by the As- 
sembly, where resolutions can be carried 
with large majorities despite their lack of 
mandatory force. 

The General Assembly session under 
review was one of relative tranquillity if 
viewed against the rather tumultuous ses- 
sions of the preceding two years. There 
was a greater appreciation by member 
states of the value of consensus, especially 
in view of U.S. reactions to the “tyranny 
of the majority”, and there were signs of 
movement on certain major issues that 
encouraged moderation. Debate on the 
Middle East, a source of much controversy 
in 1975, was generally subdued, owing in 
part to the U.S. election and to the difficult 
situation in Lebanon. Western initiatives 
with respect to Rhodesia, culminating in 
the convening of the Geneva conference, 
introduced a degree of restraint in the 
debate on Southern African matters. 
Nevertheless, there was also a tone of 
growing impatience detectable in African 
speeches. There was tacit agreement by 
both sides in the “North-South dialogue” 
to await the results of the CIEC in Paris, 
of which Canada serves as co-chairman, 
and the follow-up negotiations to the May 
1976 UNCTAD conference held in Nairobi. 

Major items of interest to Canada at 
the session were the elections to the 
Security Council and the follow-up to the 
Habitat conference in Vancouver. Canada 
was elected to the Security Council for its 
fourth term beginning January 1, 1977, 
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Bureau of United Nations Affairs in the 
Department of External Affairs. He joined 
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ly Chairman of the External Affairs Policy 
Analysis Group. The views expressed are 
those of Mr. Pearson. 
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along with India, the Federal German 
Republic, Venezuela and Mauritius. The 
Assembly approved the report adopted at 
Habitat and agreed that appropriate ma- 
chinery for dealing with human settle- 
ments should be created by the Economic 
and Social Council at its next meeting. In 
addition, a resolution was approved estab- 
lishing in Canada a centre for audio-visual 
materials on human settlements. 

The General Assembly adopted 245 
resolutions with respect to 124 items in- 
scribed on the agenda for the thirty-first 
session. Of these, 148 were adopted with- 
out vote, and only 97 required recorded 
votes. The relatively small number of 
recorded votes reflects a welcome readiness 
by member states to consult. In the re- 
corded votes, Canada voted “yes” 56 
times, abstained 34 times, and cast nega- 
tive votes seven times. Thus Canada was 
able to support 204 of the 245 resolutions 
adopted at the thirty-first session. 


Major objectives 

Canada’s major aims at the session were 

as follows: 

1. to speak and vote in ways that would 
not be inconsistent with policies it 
was likely to follow on the Security 
Council in 1977; 

2. to work in favour of compromise formu- 
las on Middle East questions that 
preserved the chances for direct nego- 
tiations between the parties; 

3. to work in favour of resolutions on 
human rights that were balanced and 
impartial; 

4, to encourage resolutions on North-South 
matters that were helpful to negotia- 
tions at the Paris conference; 

5. to strengthen the financial arrangements 
for the United Nations Peace-keeping 
Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP); 

6. to encourage a larger number of con- 
tributors to the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East (UNRWA); 

7. to gain as much support as possible for 
the report of the Habitat conference 
and for workable institutional ar- 
rangements to follow it up; 

8. to use its influence with Black African 
delegations to follow moderate poli- 
cies on Rhodesia and Namibia; 

9. to support the German initiative on the 
taking of hostages. 

The following paragraphs refer to most, if 

not all, of the activities associated with 

these objects. 

Issues relating to Southern Africa were 
perhaps the major concern of the Assem- 
bly, in view of the influence of the 49 Afri- 
can states and developments in Rhodesia, 
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a 
Namibia and South Africa. The Ki 
ger mission to the area, the unrest 
violence in South Africa and the conve 
of a conference on Rhodesia in Ge 
attracted world-wide attention. As a re 
there were more resolutions adopte 
these issues than ever before and the 
of these resolutions was more militant 
the first time, countries having close 
tions with South Africa were criticize 
name in these resolutions, armed stn 
in Namibia received the endorsemer 
the Assembly, and the debate on apari 
explicitly treated the situation in § 
Africa as a colonial situation. Most V 
ern countries, including Canada, fi 
themselves unable to support a numb 
these resolutions, even though they 
sympathetic to the concerns of the Af 
members. 


Apartheid 

Canadian votes on the various re 
tions grouped under the agenda iten 
titled ‘“‘Policies of apartheid of the 
ernment of South Africa” are difficu 
compare from year to year because 
number of resolutions and their lang 
vary considerably. Thus at the thir 
session (1975), there were seven rel 
tions introduced in the debate, whill: 
were introduced during the thirty 
session: 


Posi- Absten- 
Total tive tion 


UNGA XXX 7 : 
UNGA XXXI__10 


In 1975, the Africans concentratec' 
elements they realized were likely ° 
unacceptable to Western members i1 
resolution. In 1976, they prepared a ]' 
number of resolutions and the unac? 
able elements were scattered a 
with the result that the number of ‘ 
dian negative votes and abstentions 
correspondingly greater. 

Canada opposes apartheid, bul 
reservations about certain kinds of t 
national action proposed to solveit 
problem (see Chapter VII on eco) 
boycott and endorsement of armed 
gle). Canada abstained on resolutio 
economic collaboration with and ire 
ment in South Africa because it di 
agree that the maintenance of nf 
trade and commercial relations with v 
tries implied support for their polici’! 

On the question of Namibia, \ 
were eight resolutions passed durin t 
thirty-first session, compared to two: t 
thirtieth session. Canada supporte'! 
resolutions condemning the illegal | U 
African administration and calling ft 
independence of Namibia and free ele 
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bstained on resolutions supporting 
‘med attempt to free Namibia and 
g observer status at the UN to the 
ith West African People’s Organization 
WAPO). 

The texts of the two resolutions con- 
ning Zimbabwe (formerly Southern 
odesia) remained essentially the same 
both sessions, and Canada supported 
m. They reaffirmed the goal of majority 
e, condemned the white regime, called 
assistance to the people of Zimbabwe, 
{1 urged the strict enforcement of 
ctions. 


ddle East 
bates relating to various aspects of the 
flict between Israel and its Arab neigh- 
irs also occupied a good deal of the 
sembly’s time, but no new major initia- 
es, such as the resolution of the previous 
sion linking racism with Zionism, were 
posed by Arab members. The status of 
Palestine Liberation Organization was 
- again debated, and no attempt was 
de to challenge the credentials of Israel. 
-ention was focused on the Palestinians, 
ecially those living in the occupied 
ritories, and on their future as an organ- 
d community. Twenty-two resolutions 
olving one aspect or another of the 
flict were adopted, including a moder- 
Egyptian resolution calling for a re- 
aption of the Geneva conference before 
ril 1977. 
_ Canada had hoped that the Assembly 
ald take steps to place the Relief and 
rks Agency for Palestine Refugees on a 
re secure footing. Current voluntary 
tributions are not sufficient to enable 
Agency to function properly. Despite 
resolutions on the subject, however, 
situation of the Agency remains diffi- 
© and there is no guarantee that con- 
vutions will be any more numerous or 
: larger than in the past. 
_ Canada participated for the first time 
she general debate on the Middle East, 
r its delegation took pains to explain 
1 Canadian votes on most of the major 
ses. Canada’s reservations usually re- 
id to statements in resolutions running 
enter to the basis agreed on for further 
dle East talks and set out in Security 
“ncil Resolutions 242 and 338, or to 
lutions that prejudged the future 
us of the occupied territories. In 
cition, Canada objected to one resolu- 
4 On racial discrimination that recalled 
‘implication a resolution of 1975 pur- 
(ting to equate Zionism with racism. 
") resolutions that singled out Israel for 
Peial condemnation without taking into 


Ci the actions of others were unac- 


“tae 


ceptable to Canada. In all, Canada voted 
in favour of ten resolutions, abstained on 
eight and opposed four. 

The debate on Cyprus at the thirty- 
first session again reflected the frustration 
felt by many delegations over the lack 
of real progress on this question. Mr. 
Jamieson summed up the situation in his 
speech to the General Assembly on Sep- 
tember 29, 1976, in which he said: 

In Cyprus, the United Nations Force 
(UNFICYP) still faces a difficult situa- 
tion. The parties to the dispute are no 
closer to agreement now than before. 
The situation on the ground remains 
tense and dangerous. It is generally 
agreed that the UN Force plays a vital 
role, but the costs of the Force are run- 
ning $40 million over the contributions 
collected. We believe strongly that all 
member states, in particular the perma- 
nent members, should make appropriate 
contributions to duly-authorized UN 
peacekeeping operations. The fact that 
only a dozen or so governments have 
made payments to the UN Special Ac- 
count for the first six months of this 
year is not a record of which we can be 
proud. 

Canada’s dissatisfaction was reflected 
in its delegation’s abstention on the main 
resolution on Cyprus, which did not in- 
clude an appeal to the parties concerned to 
co-operate with UNFICYP. On the other 
hand, the debate did provide the occasion 
for the Cypriot Government to renounce 
ENOSIS (union with mainland Greece) 
as an objective of the Greek-Cypriot com- 
munity, and Turkey indicated that it 
wanted no status for Cyprus other than 
non-alignment. 

On December 14, the Security Coun- 
cil renewed the UNFICYP mandate for a 
further six months and, at the request of 
the Secretary-General, Canada renewed 
its commitment to provide forces for this 
period. 


Disarmament 

The UN’s active involvement in the com- 
plex problems of disarmament continued 
at the thirty-first session. More than 100 
statements of national position and the 
adoption of an unprecedented number of 
resolutions reflected a growing dissatisfac- 
tion with the slow rate of progress, 
especially by the five nuclear powers, two 
of which do not even participate in nego- 
tiations on the subject. Perhaps Mr. 
Jamieson captured the mood of many 
delegations in his statement of September 
29 to the General Assembly, in which he 
said: 


Canadian 

abstention 
on Cyprus 
resolution 


Canadian 
voting pattern 
indicates 
approach 


We must not delude ourselves, however, 
that the principal obstacles to progress 
on disarmament will be removed by dis- 
cussion in this Assembly. These obsta- 
cles are the differences of view among 
states as to the best ways of ensuring 
their security. Our examination of ways 
of improving the role of the United Na- 
tions in the field of arms control and 
disarmament will have achieved little 
unless member countries redouble their 
efforts to overcome these differences. At 
this mid-point in the Disarmament 
Decade, the responsibility to address 
the real obstacles to progress is shared 
by all members of this organization. 
But this responsibility falls most heavily 
on the nuclear-weapon states and other 
states of military significance. Progress 
will be meagre unless we re-examine 
traditional assumptions, take adequate 
account of the security concerns of 
others, and seize all opportunities for 
concrete action. 
An article in the January/February issue 
of International Perspectives by R. Harry 
Jay, Canadian Representative at the Com- 
mittee of the Conference on Disarmament, 
goes into greater detail on the substance 
of these questions. For the purposes of this 
assessment, the statistics of Canada’s 
voting pattern will suffice to indicate the 
general approach taken by the delegation 
to the subject. 

In the end, the First Committee 
adopted 21 resolutions on disarmament 
and arms-control issues. Canada voted for 
or participated in the consensus adoption 
of 18 resolutions and abstained on three. 
Canada also co-sponsored three resolu- 
tions. It is relevant to note that Canada’s 
voting record during the thirty-first ses- 
sion is consistent with that of the previous 
session: 

Posi- Absten- Nega- 
Total tive tion tive 


UNGA XXX 24 19 5 — 
UNGA XXXI 21 18 3 — 


The three abstentions in this year’s ses- 
sion were, in fact, on issues upon which 
Canada had abstained during the thirtieth 
session. 

Canada co-sponsored three successful 
resolutions, including: a resolution on 
chemical and bacteriological (biological) 
weapons (adopted by consensus) ; a second, 
calling for a special Assembly session on 
disarmament in 1978, which it is hoped 
will stimulate greater public interest in 
arms control and put added pressure on 
the super-powers to work towards the 
achievement of effective arms-control 
agreements; and a third, entitled ““Conven- 
tion on the Prohibition of Military or 
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‘ 
Hostile Use of Environmental-Modi 
tion Techniques”’. 


Economic and social development 
The general mood of the Assembly 
tackling economic issues was business] 
but there was an undertone of confro 
tion that could become significant in 1! 
While gains have been made by the 
veloping countries since the demands 
a “New International Economic Or 
were formulated in 1974, these gains } 
been largely theoretical rather than p 
tical. Western countries have recogn 
the need for change in international 

nomic relations, but the pace of ché 
and the price to be paid are still mat 
of dispute. Nevertheless, serious barg 
ing is well under way. 

In many respects, the session w 
review was a “holding operation” y, 
delegations awaited the results of 
Conference on International Econ 
Co-operation (co-chaired by Canada 
Venezuela), the change of Administre 
in the United States and decisions on 
pricing by the Oil-Producing and -Ex; 
ing Countries. There was agreement 
and large, that judgment of the C 
should be suspended until it had comp) 
its work, despite growing disillusion or 
part of developing countries in its re 
to date. | 

The Canadian delegation play« 
role of active leadership on CIEC mat 
on the one hand co-ordinating the “G; 
of Eight”, representing developed ( 
tries at the CIEC, and, on the other, ai 
as a negotiating spokesman vis-d-vist 
“Group of 77’. Despite a breakdow 
these negotiations, which led to refusi| 
the Western group to support a resoli} 
highly critical of the results of the 
ference, disenchantment with the ( 
was successfully held below the 311 
where the conference might have 
called off. Instead, it was agreed that 
session should be resumed followingt 
final meetings of the CIEC in 1977. 

Another question of major concei|! 
the Canadian delegation was the follop 
to Habitat. Canada wished to se€é 
report of the Vancouver  confe 
adopted without the intrusion of ai} 
the political issues that were in evilf 
at the conference itself. With thi< 
operation of delegations from cowf 
that had taken an active interest in Ce} 
of these issues at Habitat, the Cani 
delegation succeeded in its purpo: 
related, and somewhat more complit 
task for the delegation was that ce 
suring a satisfactory institutional ft 
up to Habitat. To this end, Canad'l 


tions that eventually produced a 
n calling on the Economic and 
jal Council (ECOSOC) to be the cus- 
lian of questions arising from Habitat 
J on the Secretary-General to ensure 
per co-ordination of follow-up efforts 
hin the Secretariat. One enduring ele- 
nt of the agreements reached at Habitat 
J in the Assembly will be a permanent 
jio-visual centre in Vancouver to make 
. of the vast quantities of informational 
terial gathered on the subject of human 
tlement. This repository of valuable 
terial will be available not only to 
nadians but, more important, to de- 
oping countries as they come to grips 
h the problems considered at Habitat. 

In general, the political importance of 
monious North-South relations was 
dJerlined at the Assembly, though dis- 
‘eement remained on costs and time- 
les. Institutionally, there was interest 
reinforcing, or at least defining better, 
. central role of the General Assembly 
giving broad policy guidance to nego- 
tions elsewhere. Not everyone accepts 
s “compass” function. But there is hope 
it the direction is now set, whatever the 
uments along the way. 
‘man rights 

debate on social and humanitarian 
astions, which was the source of much 
troversy at the thirtieth session, par- 
larly as concerns the ‘“Zionism-is- 
ism” resolution, was remarkably calm 
the thirty-first. Some 21 of 32 resolu- 


rs 


tions were adopted without a vote, while 
only two agenda items were postponed to 
the thirty-second session. 

In 1973, the UN declared the period 
1973-83 a Decade for Action against 
Racism. The Program for the Decade 
called for a world conference on racism and 
racial discrimination, to be held in 1978. 
Canada, with the overwhelming majority 
of member states, welcomed this initiative 
and extended its full support to the 
Program. 

In 1975, Western support for the 
Decade was undermined by the adoption 
of a resolution condemning Zionism as a 
form of racism and racial discrimination. 
Resolution 3379 distorted the original 
character of the Decade, in the opinion of 
Western delegations, most of which then 
voted against the resolution concerning 
the Program for the Decade, including 
the World Conference, as well as Resolu- 
tion 3379. 

Since it was generally felt that West- 
ern participation was essential to the 
success of the Program, efforts were 
made at the thirty-first session to restore 
the original character of the Decade. Al- 
though these were not entirely successful, 
sufficient progress was made to allow 
Western delegations to take a more posi- 
tive attitude and Canada was able to 
abstain on the resolution concerning the 
implementation of the Program. 

In 1974, ECOSOC declared that 
states giving any assistance to regimes in 


ee 
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‘pensive moment for the leaders of the Canadian delegation to the thirty-first United 

‘ions General Assembly. Left to right, front row: Under-Secretary of State for 

4ernal Affairs Basil Robinson, Ambassador to the United Nations William Barton, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs Don Jamieson. 


Movement 

on human rights 
remained 
minimal 


Southern Africa were accomplices of the 
regimes and therefore contributed to the 
denial of human rights. There was no 
agreement, however, as to what activities 
constituted assistance and how such ac- 
tivities contributed to the denial of human 
rights. A special rapporteur was appointed 
to evaluate, as a matter of urgency, the 
importance and source of political, mili- 
tary, economic and other assistance given 
by certain states and the direct or indirect 
effects of such assistance. The Third Com- 
mittee had before it this year an interim 
report of the rapporteur. While not con- 
testing the facts presented in the report, 
Canada took issue with it on two funda- 
mental points. First, the report assumed 
that all links with such regimes, even 
normal diplomatic and commercial rela- 
tions, constituted assistance. Secondly, the 
report limited itself to establishing that 
such links existed, without attempting to 
establish whether they contributed to the 
denial of human rights. Canada therefore 
abstained on this resolution. 

Since the 1973 overthrow of the 
Allende Government, Chile has been a 
centre of concern at the United Nations. 
At the thirty-first session, the mandate of 
the Ad Hoc Working Group, established in 
1975 to investigate human rights in that 
country, was once again extended, in the 
hope that an agreement ‘permitting an 
inspection visit could be reached with the 
Government of Chile. 

Although the Third Committee saw 
little of the controversy of the previous 
session, movement on most human rights 
issues remained minimal. The central 
problem in dealing with social and human- 
itarian issues is the absence of a common 
philosophical ground of agreement on 
which to base resolutions. Western coun- 
tries, with long and established traditions 
of liberalism, promote conceptions of civil 
and political rights that stress individ- 
ualism and freedom from extraneous con- 
straints. The non-aligned states, whose 
solidarity became a political reality in the 
Third Committee at the thirty-first session, 
tend to emphasize the economic rights of 
underdeveloped countries and the social 
rights of peoples or groups. A Swedish 
draft resolution on political prisoners, for 
example, represented a genuine Western 
attempt to meet the concerns of a major- 
ity of states, but it posed obvious embar- 
rassments to many countries in which 
collective concern for economic develop- 
ment is greater than respect for those civil 
and political rights that are fundamental 
to Western societies. Given the prepon- 
derant influence of the non-aligned, it will 
henceforth be necessary to combine West- 
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ern and Third World views of hw 
rights into a consistent and accept; 
basis for future resolutions and actioy 
we are to avoid the situation of near de 
lock plaguing the Declaration on Relig; 
Intolerance, which has been in the 
system since 1962 with no sign that j 
nearing completion. 


Administrative questions 
The scale of assessment was one of 
most important and difficult items be 
the Assembly’s Administration and R 
get (Fifth) Committee. The scale it 
recommended by the Committee on ( 
tributions, apportions a share of Un 
Nations expenses to each member, 
cording to a complicated formula 1 
incorporates several criteria, inclu 
national income. In normal circumstan 
the scale is revised every three years. 
inevitable problem of comparability 
timeliness of statistics has rendered 
Committee’s task a difficult one, 
recent international monetary dist 
ances and economic instability |] 
added to its complexity. At the thi 
first session, for example, a numbe) 
states whose national income had) 
cently risen dramatically from incre 
oil revenues were opposed to the siz 
the proposed increases in their ass: 
ments. Many other countries, inclu 
Canada, supported the Committee’s — 
posed revision. In the end, late in 
session, the Assembly adopted the 
scale by consensus for a one-year pe} 
during which a study of criteria of asi: 
ment would be made and the mini 
level of assessment (for those mer 
with the lowest ‘capacity to f 
currently .02 per cent of the UN buc 
would be reduced to .01 per if 
Canada’s interim assessment, pen’ 
resolution of the larger questions in « 
regarding a new triennial scale, 1 
dropped from 3.05 per cent to 2.96) 
cent, though Canada will remain : 
ninth-largest contributor to the J 
budget. 
A second important issue was ‘1 
space. In 1975 the Government of Aut 
offered to provide office accommod i¢ 
to the United Nations in the Donav u 
Centre in Vienna, planned for compl i¢ 
in 1978-79 at a total cost to the Ausié 
Government of $700 million. The C # 
had first been planned to house tt 
United Nations Industrial Develop 
Organization and the International A’ 
Energy Agency, both of which wer 4 
ready located in Vienna in a 
headquarters. The latest Austrian i 
was made following the discovery % 


D0 and the IAEA could not, in fact, 
use of all the facilities they had 
y sought in the new Centre, and 
line with the official Austrian policy 
moting Vienna as an international 


The Fifth Committee welcomed this 
or and subsequently requested that the 
sretary-General prepare a report on the 
ancial, functional and social implications 
specific transfers of UN personnel to 
y accommodation in Vienna. This 
wort, presented to the General Assembly 
the thirty-first session, proposed a five- 
iw plan of action for relocating 500 
fessional staff from New York and 
eva, where a total of 7,800 now serve. 
‘er some negotiations behind the scenes 
the Fifth Committee and in capitals, 
consensus was reached that accepted 
st of the Secretary-General’s recom- 
ndations. 


al questions 

debate on legal questions at the 
y-first session was highlighted by a 
t German initiative on the problem of 
tage-taking and a new Soviet item 
‘itled ‘Conclusion of a world treaty on 
» non-use of force in international 
tions’. 

Speaking to the Assembly on Sep- 
ber 28, 1976, the Minister for Foreign 
airs of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
ny, Hans Genscher, requested the 
eral Assembly to include an item 
itled “The drafting of an international 
vention against the taking of hostages” 
the agenda of the thirty-first session. 
. Genscher’s initiative attracted wide 
port, including that of Canada, and the 
pstion was referred for consideration 
the Sixth Committee, which is respon- 
e for legal questions. A_ resolution 
blishing an ad hoc committee on the 
fting of such a convention was adopted 
sitive development could be jeopardized 
\ the reactivation of the Special Com- 
tee on International Terrorism, which, 
ing its first period of existence, tended 
oncentrate its attention on the causes 
terrorism, on which no agreement could 
) reached. The Special Committee is 
ed to meet well in advance of the 
‘hoc drafting committee, and the direc- 
n taken by the Special Committee’s 
bate is bound to affect the chances of 
b ad hoc committee’s producing a work- 
‘e convention. 

The Soviet Union’s initiative on the 
-use of force in international relations 
k the form of a draft treaty, which, in 

view of the sponsors, confirmed those 


| consensus. Nevertheless, this very 


principles of the Charter that obliged 
member states to refrain from the threat 
or the use of force, without, in their view, 
narrowing or broadening those principles. 
Other delegations, including that of Cana- 
da, argued that the text contained highly- 
selective and significant variations and de- 
partures from the provisions set out with 
such clarity and authority in the Charter. 
The draft treaty failed, therefore, to draw 
a consensus, and the item will be re- 
examined at the thirty-second session. 


Conclusion 

The United Nations proper (excluding the 
Specialized Agencies) has at least four 
essential functions: to help settle political 
disputes and prevent war; to regulate or 
codify standards of international be- 
haviour — e.g., in the field of human rights; 
to collect information about and to stimu- 
late economic and social co-operation, 
particularly through technical and other 
forms of assistance; and to act as a forum 
for international discussion and debate. 
Kach session of the General Assembly, of 
course, helps to implement this fourth 
function, though some sessions have come 
close to deadlock because of disagreement 
about the rules of procedure or the mean- 
ing of the Charter. The thirty-first session 
skirted these dangers and reached agree- 
ment on most of its agenda. 

In regard to the other three functions, 
the success of the session would have to be 
judged as only modest. The Assembly is 
not primarily responsible for dispute-set- 
tlement, a job that belongs to the Security 
Council. But it can sometimes facilitate 
negotiations or point the way to a solution. 
For example, by giving the Secretary- 
General a mandate to explore the basis for 
a reconvening of the conference on the 
Middle East, and by renewed pressure on 
South Africa to relinquish its control of 
Namibia, it may have helped to move 
negotiations along. Disarmament will be 
given greater scrutiny and a new attempt 
will be made to reach international agree- 
ment on ways to stop terrorism. But in 
other respects standards of state behaviour 
were not noticeably advanced by the ses- 
sion. The process will be a long one, given 
the deep divisions that exist. Finally, the 
issue of better co-operation between rich 
and poor countries was left in abeyance. 
At least there was no backsliding. The 
stakes are enormous and the ideas revolu- 
tionary. As in so much that is associated 
with the UN, it is to the hearts and minds 
of men one must look for solutions rather 
than to the machinery of co-operation that 
is at their disposal if they are ready to 
use it. 


Essential 
functions 
of United Nations 


Balance-sheet 
of lawmaking 
activities 


United Nations 


Making progress in codifying 
body of international law 


By Erik Wang and Joseph Stanford 


With the increasingly preponderant mem- 
bership of the Third World countries in 
the United Nations General Assembly and 
the Specialized Agencies, these countries 
have, by force of numbers, been able to 
concentrate the attention of the UN on 
isssues of concern to them. A degree of 
disenchantment with these developments 
has set in amongst Canadians, some of 
whom question whether the UN can con- 
tinue to be an effective and useful means 
for international co-operation in the in- 
terests of all member states, developed as 
well as developing. Under Article 13 of the 
Charter, one of the basic tasks of the UN 
General Assembly is to initiate studies and 
make recommendations for the purpose of 
“encouraging the progressive development 
of international law and its codification”’. 
It is legitimate to ask how well the UN 
has discharged this responsibility. The 
following is an attempt to draw up a kind 
of balance-sheet of successes and failures 
in UN lawmaking activities, as seen from 
a Canadian viewpoint. 

It is clear from recent General Assem- 
bly debates that the climate has been 
unfavourable to the development of inter- 
national law in certain areas. Where a 
majority of members are preoccupied with 
political disputes it may be difficult to 
sustain the balanced, long-range approach 
necessary for the development of rules that 
are workable and broadly acceptable. The 
outcome of debate on several lawmaking 
efforts has reflected political perceptions 


Mr. Wang is Director of the Legal 
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Department of External Affairs shortly 
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positions at home and abroad. Mr. Stan- 
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Department’s Legal Advisory Division. 
The views expressed in this article are 
those of the authors. 
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inherent in the Arab-Israeli conflict ; 
Southern African problems. 

The General Assembly reached ag) 
ment in 1974 on a definition of aggress 
after 50 years of intermittent discuss 
by international lawyers at the Lea, 
of Nations and later at the UN. ' 
definition was adopted, however, only 
the cost of dilutions and ambiguities t 
pose questions for international lawy 
of the future and may impair the use 
ness of the accepted definition in influc 
ing and restraining state behaviour. £ 
ilarly, discussions in the General Asser 
on international terrorism have reve: 
widely-divergent views among men; 
states about the manner in which | 
fabric of international law might ) 
strengthened in this field. There is ( 
siderable doubt whether any effec, 
international measures against terre: 
acts can find general support in the 
today in view of the position of m\ 
Arab and African states regarding 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
African liberation movements. 

Recent developments at the Un? 
Nations may, however, point to a gre 
willingness of member states to comit 
grips with the issue of international 1 
rorism, if not in general terms at leasi 
relation to specific categories of inte @ 
tional crimes considered to be particul | 
repugnant. 

First, as a result of a West Geni 
initiative at the thirty-first session of P 
General Assembly, a UN committee 2 
been established to draft an internati 2 
convention against the taking of hostaj3. 

A second development is the rei 
vation of the Ad Hoc Committee on Ir? 
national Terrorism, which met only ¢¢ 
in 1973 and was unable to reach agreenn 
on any effective international meas & 
against terrorist acts. As the term: 0 
reference of the reactivated committee! 
virtually identical to those of the abor¥ 
1973 committee, there is some doubt ob 
whether this body, of which Canada | 
member, can achieve progress. The i 

| 


4 for the hostage-taking committee 
pear, however, somewhat more hopeful, 
ce (a) its mandate is better focused 
an that of the Committee on Interna- 
nal Terrorism and (b) there are indica- 
ns that moderate African and Arab 
ites may be prepared to support inter- 
tional measures against this kind of 
tivity. 

The results achieved by these two 
mmittees will, in the long run, help to 
licate the prospects for strengthening 
ernational legal measures against ter- 
‘ism within a UN context. 

The debates over several years on 
rious proposals for strengthening the 
e of the International Court of Justice 
d other mechanisms for the peaceful 
tlement of disputes have similarly re- 
aled widespread caution, particularly 

the part of developing states, which 
» the Court and much of the traditional 
‘pus of international law as being too 
ich committed to the status quo. It has 
netimes been suggested that the Court 
rds to view the world “through a rear- 
w mirror’. While an objective assess- 
mt of the Court’s judgments in past 
rs would not support such a sweeping 
tim, it is a fact of international life 

t states have resisted efforts to broaden 
»eptance of the compulsory jurisdiction 
the Court and have shown great reluc- 
ce to refer their disputes to it. 

In many areas, nevertheless, the UN 
3 played a dynamic and innovatory role 
‘contributing to a stable world order 
ough the progressive development of 
ernational law. This role has been most 
dent where states have come to recog- 
le a growing sense of interdependence — 

example, on the need for rational man- 
pment and conservation of the earth’s 
(ources and on the development of an 
‘ernational economic system leading to 
hore equitable distribution of resources. 
_ The UN Conference on the Law of the 
2 has been working out a new legal 
ime for man’s use of the oceans, de- 
ined to be practical, equitable and 
i" to current needs and realities. 
e range and complexity of the issues at 
ike are probably unprecedented and a 
vcessful outcome is by no means certain, 
spite general recognition that full ac- 
ant should be taken of the aspirations 
‘the developing countries to benefit from 
h resources of the oceans. 
| A significant aspect of the Law of the 
i Conference has been the important 
@ played in the negotiating process by a 
imber of special-interest groups that, 
€ecting the variety of interests at play, 
er from traditional political, geographic 


and economic alliances. For example, on 
issues of the preservation of the marine 
environment, the “coastal-state group”, 
which includes both developing countries 
and developed countries such as Canada, 
has taken positions at odds with positions 
advanced by the “major maritime powers’’. 
On many issues, the developing countries 
have taken a common stand, while on 
others there have been differences between 
those countries that are “coastal states” 
and those that are “landlocked” or “‘geo- 
graphically-disadvantaged”’. 

The extent to which vital national in- 
terests are involved and the difficulty of 
gauging support on the many interrelated 
issues has led to the realization that, to be 
effective, a treaty must command not just 
majority support but broad general sup- 
port. As a result, the conference rules of 
procedure provide for voting only as a last 
resort. The conference is trying to put 
together a “‘package” so that a consensus 
can be reached on the treaty as a whole. 
Although it is unlikely that any country 
will be satisfied on all issues, it is hoped 
that by 1978 solutions will have been 
reached on the most important issues still 
confronting the conference. 

The conference has already achieved 
broad agreement on revolutionary new 
legal conceptions such as the 200-mile 
“economic zone”, in which the coastal state 
will exercise specific types of jurisdiction, 
and the “common heritage of mankind’, 
applicable to the international seabed area 
beyond national jurisdiction. These con- 
ceptions, in which duties go hand-in-hand 
with new rights, are based on principles of 
equity rather than power, and will form 
the basis of the new constitution for the 
seas. Even as the negotiations continue, 
emerging principles of international law 
have gained wide acceptance and have 
been translated into state practice. For 
example, Canada and a number of other 
countries have recently taken action to 
assert exclusive fisheries jurisdictions of 
200 miles on the basis of ideas developed 
at the conference. Whether or not the in- 
ternational community is successful in the 
near future in completing the negotiations, 
it is clear that the law of the sea will never 
return to the unsatisfactory state it was in 
before 1967, when the United Nations 
launched the precursor of the third UN 
Law of the Sea Conference. 


Outer space 

The progressive development of the law of 
outer space is another area in which the 
UN has played a major role, primarily 
through its Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space. This Committee, of 


Law of the Sea 
Conference 

in search of 
consensus 
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No agreement 
on exploitation 
of the moon’s 
resources 


Uses of Outer Space will seek to reach a 
consensus on the main outstanding issue 
of the extent to which the consent or 
which Canada is a member, has success- 
fully drafted four international conven- 
tions on outer space covering: the legal 
principles that will govern the use of outer 
space; the rescue and return of astronauts 
and the return of space objects; interna- 
tional liability for damage caused by space 
objects; and the registration of objects 
launched into outer space. That agreement 
has been possible on such a wide range of 
issues is largely due to the growing sense 
of interdependence among states and a 
realization of common concerns that the 
UN has helped to foster. The committee 
has now turned its attention to three 
priority subjects: a draft treaty concerning 
the moon; the legal implications of 
“remote-sensing” of the earth from space; 
and the elaboration of principles to govern 
direct broadcasting by satellites. With 
respect to the draft moon treaty, there has 
been little progress, primarily because 
there has been no agreement as yet on a 
regime for exploitation of the moon’s re- 
sources. There continues to be basic differ- 
ences between those countries that believe 
the resources of the moon should be 
treated as the “common heritage of man- 
kind” and those that do not wish to place 
undue international legal restrictions on 
research and unforeseen future prospects 
for exploitation of the moon’s resources. 

While considerable progress has been 
made in the elaboration of legal principles 
to govern remote-sensing of the earth from 
space, there is still disagreement on the 
legal rights, if any, a “sensed” state should 
possess to protect itself from acquisition 
and release of information acquired by a 
“sensing” state that might be detrimental 
to the interests of the sensed state. 

There has also been considerable 
progress in developing principles to govern 
direct television broadcasting from satel- 
lites. This year, the Legal Sub-Committee 
of the UN Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space will seek to reach 
a consensus on the main outstanding issue 
of the extent to which the consent or 
agreement of a state is a necessary pre- 
requisite to the establishment of direct 
television broadcasting services from satel- 
lites. If this issue can be satisfactorily re- 
solved, it should prove possible to draft 
an agreement containing a full set of 
principles respecting direct broadcasting 
from satellites. 

The shift in focus at the UN towards 
North-South development issues has also 
made itself felt in UN lawmaking activi- 
ties. Negotiation of the Declaration on 
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Human Rights of the sixth special gen 
Assembly and, shortly thereafter, of | 
Charter of Economic Rights and Dw 
of States, disclosed a sharp divergence 
views between developed and develor 
countries on the law relating to soverej 
ty over natural resources, control of mv 
national enterprises and compensation. 
nationalized property — all issues touck 
directly upon the treatment of fore 
investment. | 
The transfer of capital and technol 
to developing countries, which is an - 
portant UN aim, will require large amor 
of foreign investment in developing co 
tries by developed-country investors. 4 
legal regime governing both the treatm! 
and conduct of this investment m 
therefore, be one of the corner-stones of | 
future international economic structure 
The fundamental differences that A 
revealed in the negotiation of the Decl: 
tion and the Economic Charter in 4 
called into question the very existenci: 
customary international law apple 
the treatment of foreign investment. In| 
subsequent two years, however, 
rather sterile, doctrinaire stand-off | 
been followed by evidence — at the seve 
special session, the CIEC and elsewher. 
of a willingness to achieve economic: 
velopment objectives by seeking pract; 
solutions to problems rather than by « 
bating doctrine (which may, neverthel: 
continue to be strongly adhered to). 


Foreign investment | 
The need for foreign investment to 4 
possible the achievement of economue § 
velopment is obvious. That this investn) 
will not take place without the secu 
offered by an accepted set of basic “grov 
rules” is equally obvious. The experie: 
of the 1974 Declaration and Charter ‘¢ 
gests that, at this stage, the evolutioi: 
modern international law of foreign inv 1 
upon bilateral state practice in the for 

investment agreements and the meth i 
both procedural and_ substantive, p 
these agreements provide for resol } 
investment disputes. But events n/ 
quickly. Increasing awareness by devef 
ing countries of the need for access t 
foreign capital markets, and awarenes') 
capital of the need to conform and 'f 
tribute to host-government developna 
objectives, may be expected to gene ' 
the political will necessary to ach/ 
agreement on the “ground-rules”. As 1 
process occurs, the potential for succes 

multilateral negotiation of a legal reg) 
for foreign investment will increase sig 

cantly, and it may then become possib) 


| 


ment for development may have to tonk 


w 


ve the difficult issues of international 
y that defied solution in 1974. 

Canada’s demonstrated support for 
» objectives of the UN’s present efforts 
deal with world economic disparity, as 
ll as its continuing experience in the 
ulation of foreign investment, should 
able it to contribute to the development 
new international law to meet the de- 
nds of the world community for greater 
jal justice. 

Other areas of international law are 
arly ripe for further development. For 
» future, it will be increasingly important 
be selective in seeking out oppor- 
jities to build on past achievement, 
d to choose subjects for development or 
lification where there is likely to be 
nmon ground for all the major interest 
uups at the UN. A selective approach 
uld, of course, recognize the importance 


nited Nations 


of the UN forum for dealing with problems 
of a global character, as well as alternative 
means of international co-operation be- 
tween regional or like-minded states. The 
increasing attention given to political and 
doctrinal disputes within the UN and the 
frustration of hopes for the compulsory 
adjudicatory process should not be al- 
lowed to obscure the widespread recogni- 
tion among states of the importance of the 
lawmaking process and the expanding 
prospects for its further development. 
Creation of international law, whether 
customary or conventional, is of necessity 
complex and laborious, and at times pain- 
fully slow, but the United Nations has, 
where common interests are identified, 
proved remarkably adept at developing 
and codifying in a progressive way most of 
the known legal standards of our day. 


feasuring UNESCO’s progress 
1 wake of Nairobi meeting 


| 
| Napoleon LeBlanc 


| November 4, 1976, the nineteenth 
sion of the General Conference of the 
ited Nations Educational, Scientific and 
(tural Organization puarended its pro- 
dings i in order to celebrate the thirtieth 
hiversary of the founding of the Organ- 
tion. This anniversary, it was felt, 
‘uld be marked by dignified yet colourful 
»mony. The great hall of Kenyatta Cen- 
‘was the setting for speeches in which 
> activities of the Organization were 
‘mined retrospectively and _prospec- 
‘ly for the benefit of members of the 
gations of the 140 member states and 
1 staff of the Secretariat. This solemn 
sion was followed by a dazzling spec- 
ve that brought to the forefront the 
(ness of African culture and revealed 
soul of the Kenyan people. The occa- 
4 was a moving testimony to the reality 
brent in the dream of UNESCO's 
anders. 
The forerunner of UNESCO was the 
mrnational Institute of Intellectual Co- 
fration of the League of Nations. The 
i. consisted of intellectuals and 
ntists who believed that the prerequi- 


site for lasting peace was continuous intel- 
lectual co-operation. It may seem para- 
doxical that the founding of UNESCO, the 
heir to the ideas of the Institute, was the 
result of a political act on the part of some 
44 states that met in London in 1945. 
These states entrusted to the new agency 
the task of promoting, on an international 
scale, the formation of functional relations 
between the member states. The purpose 
was to promote intellectual co-operation in 
education, science and culture in order to 
guarantee the free exercise of human rights 
and to contribute towards laying the 
groundwork for a just and lasting peace. 


Mr. LeBlanc is Laval University’s Director 


for the Promotion of Education. A mem- 
ber of the Canadian Commission for 
UNESCO, he was the Commission’s 
president from 1967 to 1972. He has been 
on the Canadian delegation to each of 
the past five UNESCO General Confer- 
ences and was a member of that 
organization’s Executive Council from 
1970 to 1974. The views expressed here 
are those of Mr. LeBlanc. 


Importance 

of lawmaking 
has been widely 
recognized 


As indicated in the preamble to its 
constitution, the goals of UNESCO were: 
to give fresh impetus to education and 
the spread of science; 
to contribute to the conservation, ad- 
vancement and dissemination of knowledge; 
to employ these means to create mutual 
knowledge and understanding among 
peoples. 

The statistics in the table below and 
the notes accompanying them illustrate 
the rate of geographical expansion of 
UNESCO and the large number of states 
that have joined it to share its mission of 
international co-operation based on accep- 
tance of the diversity of political systems, 
ideologies, cultures, beliefs and so on. 
These data provide us with reference- 
points that enable us to go beyond simple 
chronology and measure how far UNESCO 
has come in terms of ‘temporal” distance. 
This, of course, is an experimental proce- 
dure, and a venturesome one at that, which 
gives rise to the following questions: can 
the conception of distance in terms of time 
be approached in the same manner as 
distance in space? There are technical 
means of measuring the latter; how should 
we measure the former? 

In order to measure distance in space, 
a point in the present is taken, and cover- 


ing the distance signifies progression 
wards the future. There is no movem 
in the reverse direction. However, in d 
ing with distance in time, the past m 
be brought into play, as this allows us 
go back and look not only at what 
happening in the present but at the eve 
of the past as well, thereby enabling us 
find a deeper meaning. 

There is danger in attempting 
measure UNESCO’s progress in terms 
“temporal” distance. UNESCO is too el 
to us and its activities are too recent 
lend themselves to a satisfactory analy. 
Nevertheless, there is no reason why 
cannot take stock of UNESCO and m: 
an assessment of what it is doing tod 
keeping in mind the ideals that led to 
founding. To do this, we must place 
nineteenth session of the General C 
ference in Nairobi in relation to the y 
ceding ones and briefly examine 
characteristics and the results of its 
deavours. Finally, we shall look at C 
ada’s participation in UNESCO dur 
this period. 


Why Nairobi? 
As early as the spring of 1974, in view 
the facts that Nairobi was the headqu 
ters of the United Nations Secretariat 


| 
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{ 
Distribution of UNESCO member states by geographical region”) | 


Years 
Regions ao 
Europe (Gr. I) 13 
Eastern Europe (Gr. II) 
Latin America (Gr. III) 7 
Asia (Gr. IV) 3 
Africa (Gr. V) ) 4 
Total 27 


(1) This table was prepared using the grouping of member states established by the General Confere 
at its fifteenth session for the purpose of elections to the Executive Board, and the list of membe: 
states as of November 20, 1976. Group I, therefore, includes Australia and New Zealand, which, | 
the purposes of the UNESCO program, have been included since 1974 in the Asian and Oceania | 
region. In addition, since that year, Canada and the United States have been part of the Europe 
region, which also includes Israel (since 1976) and the countries of Eastern Europe. 


1947 


1948 1954 1956 197 

15 18 20 22 28 
7 9 11 | 

12 14 18 20 26 ! 
3 5 17 17 226 
4 5 8 12 530 
+ 

34 49 70 80 140 | 


| 


(2) Between 1946 and 1956, the African membership, with the exception of Liberia, consisted entire] af 


UNESCO’s Arab member states. 


(3)When UNESCO has been advised as to Angola’s having deposited the instrument of its acceptar 


member states. This will raise the number of member states to 141. 


(4) The countries in the Asian group, with those in the African group, represent a total of 75 countr 
or 53.6 per cent of all member states, and over 64 per cent of the world’s population. 


{ 
of the Convention, the African group will include 54 member countries, or 36.8 per cent of all | 
{ 
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e Environment Program and that it had 
nodern, well-equipped conference centre, 
e Government of Kenya had extended 

invitation to UNESCO to hold the 
xeteenth session of its General Con- 
ence in Nairobi. 

The election of Mr. A. M. M’Bow, an 
rican, to the important position of 
rector-General of UNESCO, by the 
meral Conference at the eighteenth 
sion in Paris from October 17 to 
wember 23, 1974, no doubt created 
1ong the delegations a climate favourable 
the acceptance of the Kenyan Govern- 
nt’s invitation. 

On the advice of the Executive Board, 
mya’s invitation was accepted on No- 
mber 21. Thus a practice that had not 
en observed for 20 years was resumed. 
1e rise in the number of member states, 
e construction of spacious conference- 
yms in UNESCO’s own headquarters 
d the absence of invitations from mem- 
r states had for two decades induced 
NESCO to hold its ordinary sessions 
Paris. 

The nineteenth session in Nairobi, held 
m October 25 to November 30, 1976, 
s the last lap in the General Confer- 
ce’s “tour” of the continents. By holding 
second session in Mexico City in 1947 
d its eighth in Montevideo in 1954, it 
d made contact with the Latin American 
tes. Its third session, in Beirut in 1948, 
d brought it into contact with the Arab 
intries, while its ninth session, in New 
Thi in 1956, had established its presence 
Asia. Moreover, it was.in New Delhi 
ht UNESCO’s first major project for the 
»motion of East-West understanding was 
nched. At Nairobi in 1976, the Organ- 
‘tion paid a visit to the African con- 
ient, whose emerging states had been 
ing UNESCO as soon as they gained 
lependence. 


’mmon characteristics 
‘e nineteenth session had a number of 
liacteristics in common with all earlier 
sions. It should first be recalled that 
t General Conference consists of ‘the 
éresentatives of the States members 
ithe Organization”. However, it is the 
ky of the government of each mem- 
« state to appoint “not more than five 
legates, who shall be selected after con- 
tation with the National Commission, 
'stablished, or with educational, scien- 
i> and cultural bodies”. These delegates 
(on behalf of their governments in the 
meral Conference. 
_ The General Conference is an inde- 
dent organ, which, at its ordinary 


| 


biennial sessions, “determine[s] the pol- 
icies and the main lines of work of the 
Organization” and ‘“take[s] decision on 
programs submitted to it by the Executive 
Board”’. It also ‘approve[s] and give[s] final 
effect to the budget and to the apportion- 
ment of financial responsibility among the 
States members of the Organization”, sub- 
ject to arrangements with the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. These 
are the functions the General Conference 
performs at each of its sessions, no matter 
where they are held; most of the items on 
the agenda revolve round them. 

In principle, the UNESCO General 
Conference provides the ideal time and 
place for a genuine “‘dialogue’”’ among the 
delegations of the member states for the 
purpose of reconciling national interests, 
which are quite often divergent, and are 
sometimes opposed, on the basis of the 
objectives of mutual understanding, inter- 
national peace and the common welfare of 
mankind, as proclaimed in the Organiza- 
tion’s charter. This exchange does, in fact, 
occur despite the rough ground (because 
of politicization) that must be covered, 
which detracts from the real work accom- 
plished to the point where credibility is 
compromised. 

It certainly appears that previous 
conferences — beginning, in fact, with the 
inception of UNESCO — were not spared 
these difficulties. Jacques Maritain no 
doubt had an intuition of this when he 
made the following statement at the 
second session of the General Conference 
in 1947 in Mexico City: 

[. . .] because the end purpose of 
UNESCO is a practical one, agreement 
between minds can be reached sponta- 
neously, not on the basis of a practical 
idea, not on the affirmation of one and 
the same conception of the world, of man 
and of knowledge, but upon the affirma- 
tion of a single body of convictions 
governing action. This is little enough, 
no doubt, but it is the last remaining 
fortress where minds can meet.* Hence 
it justifies the undertaking of a great 
task, and we shall have achieved much 
if we can attain awareness of our com- 
mon practical convictions. 

If there was a basis for such observa- 
tions in 1947, when there were only 34 
member states in UNESCO, how much 
more basis was there in 1976, when 
UNESCO had 140 member states and 
when, as a result, the balance of 
power within the General Conference had 
changed so radically. 

Since 1958, the delegations that have 
assembled for the sessions of the General 


Reconciliation 
of national 
interests 
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Opportunity 
to identify 
common aims 


Conference have not necessarily consti- 
tuted a homogeneous group, owing to the 
diversity of their views on the world, on 
mankind, on knowledge, freedom and de- 
mocracy, and even on peace. This diversity 
and other factors such as tension and 
conflict and unequal development of 
member states give rise to numerous di- 
vergences, which can lead to harsh ex- 
changes during debate, causing the ma- 
jority to arrive at decisions that are un- 
fortunate for member states individually 
and as a group. 

An observer would probably conclude 
that UNESCO was losing sight of its true 
calling. On the surface this seems true, 
but it seems less so if it is admitted that 
UNESCO not only can but does provide 
its member states with an opportunity to 
“invent a concrete set of beliefs’, not for 
the purpose of denying these tensions and 
conflicts but in order to go beyond them 
and to identify common aims in the 
achievement of which all might co-operate. 

Ever since the initial sessions of the 
General Conference, UNESCO has, more 
or less intentionally, been inviting the 
member states to formulate such a set of 
beliefs and to put them into practice in 
their working methods. The nineteenth 
session in Nairobi continued along this 
path. The General Conference had planned 
to come to a decision on the draft program 
for the 1977-78 biennium and to give final 
approval to the corresponding budget, 
proposed by the Director-General. Also on 
the agenda was the examination of a 
number of Executive Board reports and 
others prepared by the Director-General 
on questions arising from specific decisions 
made in previous sessions. In addition, 
there were decisions to be made concern- 
ing draft recommendations to the member 
states and international conventions to be 
ratified by the member states in accor- 
dance with the procedures for each instru- 
ment, as specified in the constitution and 
regulations of the Organization. 


Key functions 

Such normative activities are among 
the key functions of UNESCO and the 
General Conference, so far as the attain- 
ment of their objectives is concerned. For 
example, the General Conference approved 
a recommendation to member states 
on the development of adult education. 
This recommendation was the result of 
three non-governmental conferences on 
adult education — in 1949, 1960 and 
1972 —, studies on the technical and legal 
aspects of the project, consultations with 
member states, and an intergovernmental 
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conference of experts to complete t 
draft submitted for examination by t 
General Conference. As a further examp: 
in the regional context, there was. 
Regional Convention on the Recogniti\ 
of Studies, Diplomas and Degrees — 
Higher Education in Latin America a 
the Caribbean, signed by Mexico in 19’, 
This instrument gave concrete form to t: 
hypothesis that had been advanced |; 
some ministers of education in certe 
countries of the region — that it wou] 
one day be possible, with the help, 
UNESCO, to “promote the joint ne 
available educational resources by placi 
their training institutions at the serv) 
of the integral development of all 1: 
peoples in the region’. Work is also uncr 
way in other regions with the same gi] 
in mind. 

In addition to this statutory wo, 
the nineteenth session of the General C- 
ference in Nairobi contained two ny 
elements: a draft medium-term (19- 
1982) plan based on problem areas, i 


b) 


the establishment of a drafting and ne 
tiation group. 

The draft medium-term plan provi¢c 
the General Conference with an inst- 
ment devised in accordance with a ny 
method by which it could fully assume 5 
constitutional responsibility to det 
mine “the policies and the main li's 
of work of the Organization” so far as e 
preparation of future biennial progra’s 
by the Director-General was conca 
Here we need only mention that e 
General Conference was able to offer n 
opinion on the ten problems that had bi 
examined because of their importance 'r 
the future of mankind, on the 44 obji- 
tives accompanying them and on the oF 
ative amounts of money to be alloca d 
for the activities of programs propod 
with a view to attaining these objectis. 

To the drafting and negotiating grip 
fell the task of deadening the overtones 'f 
the inevitable “political jockeying” tit 
takes place in the sessions of the Gen ul 
Conference and was referred to by Juln 
Huxley, UNESCO’s first Director-Genel, 
in his memoirs. The creation of this grip 
was meant to control the chain reactis 
set off by the debates rather than 0 
prevent the debates themselves. 

This fairly representative group, ¢' 
posed of heads of delegations, was assig d 
the task of preparing, for the pleny 
sessions of the conference, draft resi! 
tions on the following points, the polit 
aspects of which generally dominate 
proceedings: 


SCO’s contribution to peace and 
its duties so far as the promotion 
of human rights and the elimination 
of colonialism and racism were con- 
cerned; 
—the long-term program concerning 
UNESCO’s peacekeeping contribu- 
tion; 
— UNESCO’s contribution to the estab- 
lishment of a new _ international 
economic order; 
— the Second Development Decade. 
In addition to the task of preparing 
mmendations for the General Confer- 
ce, the Conference Bureau gave the 
up the task of examining: 
—a draft statement on the basic prin- 
_ ciples for a widespread public-infor- 
| mation program to promote peace 
and international understanding and 
| to further the struggle against war- 
oriented propaganda, racism and 
apartheid (deferred until the twen- 
tieth session on the advice of the 
drafting and negotiation group); 
—a report on the measures adopted by 
_ the Organization concerning the ap- 
_ plication of Resolution 11.31 of the 
eighteenth General Conference (vio- 
lation of human rights in Chile). 
_ The drafting and negotiation group 
orked intensively for the entire duration 
f the session on the preparation of draft 
ssolutions for submission to the plenary 
sssions of the conference, negotiated on 
1e basis of various proposals introduced 
y member states for resolutions on the 
ove questions. One cannot ignore the 
ct that the group succeeded in recon- 
ling divergent viewpoints, arriving at 
tisfactory compromises, and sometimes 
consensus. Its main contribution was in 
reventing unduly-emotional interventions 
uring proceedings of the plenary sessions. 
Jhen necessary, the group chairman 
ould propose the suspension of a session 
» bring about improved co-operation 
mong the parties. 
_ Although it is too early to assess its 
ontribution to the work of the confer- 
nce, the group has shown that there is 
‘ways a “last remaining fortress where 
\inds can meet”. This is a worthwhile 
‘sson for the future. 


Laeaa and UNESCO 
yhen, on November 19, 1946, the first 
ession of the General Conference opened 
t the grand amphitheatre of the Sor- 
mne in Paris, Canada was one of the 
states that had already deposited their 
struments of acceptance of the conven- 
© creating the United Nations Educa- 


| 


tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, which was adopted in London on 
November 16, 1945. At the close of this 
session, the head of the Canadian dele- 
gation was elected to the Executive Board, 
in his personal capacity, as stipulated in 
the convention, for a five-year term. He 
was subsequently elected chairman of the 
Board for 1946-47. In November 1976 in 
Nairobi, the members of the Canadian 
delegation worked with members of the 
delegations representing the governments 
of the other 139 member states. 

As an original member, Canada has 
been able to watch the Organization de- 
velop. In the beginning, at least until 
1951-52, the participation of the Canadian 
Government was rather cautious, as it 
observed with quiet sympathy and interest 
the actual emergence of this new organ- 
ization. Would it be a debating society? 
An assembly of dreamers? Or would it be 
an agency for realistic planning and the 
promotion of effective international co- 
operation among member states? In the 
view of many member states, including 
Canada, the activities proposed at the 
conference by the Directors-General of 
that period did not always warrant the 
size of the budgets introduced for them. 
In this period of its relations with 
UNESCO, Canada seems to have decided 
to discourage any unduly abstract abstrac- 
tions. However, even if it did not approve 
of the proposed budgets, nevertheless, at 
the end of debate, Canada complied with 
the majority decision of the General 
Conference and promptly paid its annual 
contribution to the budget. 


Massey Commission 

In 1949, the Government formed the 
Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences in 
Canada, adding to its terms of reference 
the task of examining Canada’s relations 
with UNESCO. In their report, published 
in 1951, the Commissioners devoted a 
chapter to a discussion of the relations 
between Canada and UNESCO and of the 
advisability of creating a national com- 
mission for UNESCO. Of all the matters 
assigned to them in their terms of refer- 
ence, the Commissioners found this ‘‘the 
most difficult and complex”’. 

The Massey Commission studied 
UNESCO’s constitution and analysed the 
opinions, most of which were highly crit- 
ical, that had been expressed in reviews 
on international issues written by impor- 
tant people who were familiar with 
UNESCO’s activities. The Commissioners 
also analysed the statements made by 
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representatives of member states during 
sessions of the General Conference. When 
they were finished, they were unable to 
present an attractive picture of UNESCO. 
However, they conceded that: 
These criticisms point perhaps too 
harshly at the weakness of an organ- 
ization which... is striving to revive... 
one of the... finest spiritual traditions 
of Western Europe: that mutual under- 
standing and sympathy is a moral obli- 
gation laid on all rational beings and 
that the fulfilment of this obligation can 
be an important contribution to inter- 
national goodwill and harmony. 

In addition, the Commissioners be- 
lieved that “an honest recognition of the 
causes of weakness in this important or- 
ganization must bring home to every 
thoughtful person his obligation to give the 
greatest possible support to this cause’’. 

The briefs it received and the public 
hearings it held gave the Commission an 
indication of the lively interest with which 
UNESCO was regarded by some groups in 
Canada — namely educators, scientists in 
the exact, natural and social sciences, and 
scholars in the humanities. Without excep- 
tion, they deplored the lack of adequate 
information, which prevented Canadians 
from having access to UNESCO publica- 
tions or from attending its lectures, con- 
ferences or training courses. Basing their 
comment on the opinion of the Canadian 
Social Science Research Council that 
Canada should implement its membership 
as effectively as it could, the Commis- 
sioners concluded: 

UNESCO is doing good work, .... 
Canada should co-operate more fully... 
and it is undignified for our country to 
continue as a quasi-member of this 
excellent organization. 


Gradual increase 
This was the beginning of Canada’s active 
participation, starting with projects in 
education, mass communications, mutual 
understanding of cultural values by East 
and West and, finally and above all, the 
exact and natural sciences and their appli- 
cation to specific problems such as arid 
zones, the state of hydrology in the world 
and man and the biosphere — the latter 
two of which have attained a high degree 
of scientific maturity and are the object 
of world-wide interest. It should be pointed 
out that these two programs involve func- 
tional participation by the member states 
in the UNESCO Secretariat. 

Since the inception of the East-West 
major project, UNESCO has begun a pro- 
gram of cultural studies and promotion. 
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Canadian participation in this area 
stimulated by the Intergovernmental Co 
ference on Cultural Policies, held in Venic 
in 1970. } 
The Government decisions contrib’ 
uted to this increase in involvement: thé | 
creation within the Canada Council jy, 
1958 of the Commission for UNESCO anc 
the opening of a permanent UNESC( 
delegation in Paris in 1960. These pro 
vided the people of Canada and th 
agencies of the departments involved wit} 
an opportunity to become more familia 
with UNESCO programs and their goal 
and to participate in defining or redirect 
ing these goals when a change in circum. 
stances made this necessary. | 

Because of the Canadian Commission 
the Government of Canada was able, i 
June 1973 and the following autumn, ti 
respond substantially to the Director 
General’s request for proposals from mem. 
ber states for the revision of objective’ 
and methods of preparation of the draf. 
medium-term plans he had to submit fo’ 
examination by the General Conferenc: 
at its eighteenth session. | 

To complete this review, we shoul 
point out that members of Canadian del 
egations have often been called on to servi 
in other ways at sessions of the Genera 
Conference. Heads of delegations have 01 
several occasions been elected vice-pres 
ident, and one member has been electer 
president of one of the conference’s mail 
commissions. Canada has, been a membe) 
of the Conference Bureau, the organ thal 
co-ordinates the work done by the con) 
ference, at eight of the 19 sessions 
Canadian delegates have been elected ti 
other conference organs at 12 sessions 
Finally, Canadians have also been assignet 
equally important duties in connectio), 
with the progress of the work done by th’ 
General Conference, with program conten, 


or with the direction of future programs 
i] 
{ 


i 


as was the case at the seventeenth an 
eighteenth sessions of the General Con 
ference. From 1968 to 1974, Canada wa: 
twice represented on the Executive Board} 
In gradually contributing more to th: 
work of UNESCO, Canada has receiver: 
definite benefits, though these are some | 
times difficult to measure. In his messag 
to the Director-General on the occasion 0 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of UNESCO 
the Prime Minister of Canada expresse' 
the sentiments of many Canadians whe! 
he wrote: 
Although the demands of postwar eco | 
nomic reconstruction somewhat eclipse 
the prestige of UNESCO, the Organiza 


tion nevertheless succeeded in makin 


presence felt, so much so that today 

influence has spread to a great many 
different fields and several of its aims 
coincide with those to which my country 
attaches the highest importance. 
You know how keenly we are interested 
in UNESCO’s co-operative research and 
operational programs concerning the 
development of the Third World, cul- 
tural expansion and communication 
satellites. . . . It is obvious that 
UNESCO’s deepest concern is the future 
of man, the all-round development of his 
personality and his harmonious integra- 
tion in the surrounding world. 


lew vistas 
‘he nineteenth session of the General 
‘onference has opened new vistas. Inas- 
quch as they are aware of their obvious 
aterdependence, member states will have 
9 devise new methods by which they can 
ork with the greatest possible respect 
r human rights, minorities and cultures. 
‘his will be a difficult but not impossible 
Bring process. In this connection, be- 
ause of its domestic situation, Canada 
re be in a privileged position if it dem- 
strates the ability to see things from 


another’s viewpoint that is required before 
mutual understanding can exist. 

There is also a need for a second 
learning process: recognizing the new 
situations emerging from the dynamics of 
international life, being prepared to accept 
the contributions of ancient cultures that 
are being revived and recognizing the his- 
torical indebtedness of the Western tradi- 
tion to those cultures. 

In conclusion, Canada must continue 
to guarantee the autonomy of UNESCO, 
and even to strengthen it so that the inter- 
governmental co-operation aspect of its 
program may be enriched. We must, there- 
fore, examine UNESCO’s programs not 
only from a Canadian viewpoint but from 
an impartial and truly international one 
as well. Only this approach will give effect 
to the statement made by the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs to the members 
of the Canadian Commission on April 2, 
1976: 

. . . Since its beginning, Canada has 
firmly supported UNESCO and con- 
tenes todo so. ©. Ofcall) the -UN 
Specialized Agencies, UNESCO perhaps 
reaches deepest into Canada’s grass 
roots. 
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ny nation that has had five republics, 
vO empires, three monarchies, and several 
iterregnums in less than two centuries is 
ely to inspire regular speculation that a 
crisis of regime’? is imminent. Caveat 
ctor. However, there are some signs that 
rance is currently entering a period of 
‘ress that may test the flexibility of the 
ifth Republic to the utmost. 
| Institutionally, the growing strain is 
king the form of an increasing tension 
stween the President and the National 
ssembly. France has an “imperial Presi- 
ency”’. Tailor-made for General de Gaulle, 
man of singular credentials called to 
ower in the midst of national crisis, the 
residency is rooted in direct universal 
ce and provides for seven-year terms. 
he President names governments, dis- 
lves the National Assembly, makes 


foreign policy, initiates legislation and 
possesses sweeping emergency powers. In 
practice, the political conditions of the 
regime have been such that no President 
has had to contend with an unsympathetic 
parliament. Accordingly, the lines of de- 
marcation between parliamentary and 
Presidential powers have yet to be deter- 
mined under more adverse conditions. 
Developments within the last few 
months suggest that a time of testing for 
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both parliament and President is at hand. 
Political sentiments and political forces 
have begun to polarize. On the one side, 
the Socialist-Communist alliance known 
as the Common Front has grown steadily 
and impressively in support, according to 
opinion polls, to the point where a Common 
Front victory in the next legislative elec- 
tions, which must be held by March 1978, 
is not inconceivable. On the other hand, 
the Gaullist party has been reinvigorated 
and reorganized under the charismatic 
leadership of Jacques Chirac and has 
begun to mark its distance from the 
Government of President Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing, who can command the sure 
loyalty of only a small band of Centrist 
deputies led by his Independent Republi- 
can Party. To be sure, the Gaullists have 
not yet broken formally with the Centre, 
but there is good reason to think that the 
present Centre-Right alliance may not 
survive until the spring of 1978. There is 
even better reason to conclude that Giscard 
will not be able to improve the situation of 
the Centre either before the elections or as 
a result of them. 

In sum, it now appears that Giscard 
will, in the near future, be the first Presi- 
dent to confront an unsympathetic, if not 
hostile, parliamentary majority. To govern 
effectively, he will need to enter into 
serious bargaining with either the Gaullists 
or the Common Front. However, it also 
appears that both those groups regard him 
as vulnerable, and neither is likely to do 
more than a bare minimum to keep his 
Government alive. The chances are that 
the Left and the Right will try to 
manoeuvre Giscard into calling an early 
Presidential election (by stalemating him 
in parliament) or, at the very least, to 
discredit him as an effective alternative for 
the Presidential elections scheduled for 
1981. 


Long history 

Giscard’s awkward relations with the 
Gaullists go back a long way. He first rose 
to prominence in 1962, when he led part of 
the Independent Republican Party into 
the Gaullist coalition in the National As- 
sembly, thus providing the Gaullists with 
what was necessary support at that junc- 
ture. In reward, Giscard was given Cabinet 
posts by both de Gaulle and Pompidou. 
However, Giscard always kept a formal 
distance from the Gaullists. He refused to 
merge his party with theirs, despite re- 
peated urging, and, inter alia, he opposed 
the 1969 plebiscite that led General de 
Gaulle to abandon power. For the Gaullist 
purs et durs, Giscard’s career has been 
characterized by expediency. If he man- 
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aged to win the Presidency in 1974, afte 
Pompidou’s death, it was only becaual h 
Gaullist candidates cancelled each othe 
out in the crucial round, leaving him as tf 
leading “majority” candidate, not becaus 
the Gaullists wanted him. That he emerge 
as winner by the narrowest of margins ove 
the Common Front’s Francois Mitteran} 
in the second round was due in part to thi 
influence of Jacques Chirac, a dyna mi) 
young Gaullist, in rallying the annoye, 
Gaullists to his side. 

His election as President did not en} 
Giscard’s ambiguous relations with th, 
Gaullists. Just over a year before th) 
Presidential election, in March 197 
parliamentary elections had produced | 
“Presidential majority” consisting of ove 
170 Gaullists, some 70 Independent Ri 
publicans, and 40 to 60 more Radicals an 
Christian Democrats. To govern, Gisem 
clearly needed to have the support of tk 
Gaullist group in the National Assembh 
This he secured by making Chirac Prin 
Minister and by inviting a number ¢_ 
Gaullists to join his Cabinet. 

For a while, Giscard’s fresh politic, 
style obscured the essential reality, whic 
was that, in relying on the Gaullists, 1 
had to postpone his efforts to create 
“vital Centre” dedicated to his own bran 
of ‘advanced liberalism’’. In the past yea | 
however, it has become increasingly evider 
that his reliance on the Gaullists has give | 
them a powerful restraint on his progre: 
sive liberalism. When he proposed a mode: | 
capital-gains tax, for example, his bill re, 
into such a storm of Gaullist protest thi 
it had to be dropped. The Gaullist baci. 
benchers are also growing increasing. 
obstreperous in foreign policy, and a 
threatening to veto some of his initiative | 
Thus Giscard’s advanced liberalism hi 
come increasingly to seem merely a mati | 
of rhetorical form rather than of politic. | 
substance. Even those who wish to suppo’ 
him are tending to see him increasingly : 
well-intentioned but ineffectual. 

Chirac served as Prime Minister fro, 
May 1974 to August 26, 1976. A capabj) - 
administrator with no special vision | 
program of his own, but possessing © 
vigorous and authoritarian personal sty) 
he took advantage of his office to bring oh ! 
Gaullist Party under his personal win 
With Yves Guéna, the General Secretar’ 
he brought forward a younger grov 
of leaders and pushed the “barons” | 
Gaullism — Michel Debré, Couve de Mu) 
ville and Chaban-Delmas — into honora’’ 
positions. 

By early 1976, Chirac and his we 
leagues apparently concluded that Gisca’ 
was too soft and fuzzy to prevent t} 
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ommon Front from winning the next 
gislative elections. Moreover, some very 
mntentious issues lay ahead: Government 
Jvisers were recommending strong eco- 
omic medicine to combat inflation; the 
ew International Monetary Fund statutes 
eeded parliamentary approval; and the 
arliament also needed to approve a 
iechanism for direct elections to the 
uropean Parliament. The Chiracians did 
ot want to take the blame for the bitter 
scal medicine and knew that both the 
MF statutes and the European Parlia- 
ent were red flags to Gaullist back- 
enchers. Deciding that he could no 
nger “play both ends against the middle”, 
hirac decided to force things to a head. 


ltimatum 

'e presented Giscard with what amounted 
) an ultimatum. He asked the President 
: call early parliamentary elections and to 
it him organize the campaign for the en- 
ite “majority”, including Giscard’s Inde- 
pndent Republicans. His argument was 
(at the Government should take the initia- 
ive before the Common Front gained any 
lore ground in the public-opinion polls and 
fore any bitter economic pills had to be 
vallowed. If Giscard gave his approval, 
ls hopes of creating a “vital Centre’ 
wuld be doomed and he would remain a 
hstage of the Gaullists, in all likelihood 
util the end of his term in 1981. If he 
fused, Chirac would resign, threatening 
te President’s links to the Gaullists and 
lising the spectre of savage in-fighting 
vthin the “majority” at least until the 
ections. There was really no choice. 
(scard refused. Chirac resigned and 
iimediately began girding his loins for 
te coming struggle for command of the 
lajority in the near future, of the National 
4sembly after the next elections, and of 
te Presidency after that. 


Giscard, looking somewhat hesitant by 
comparison with the apparently audacious 
Chirac, then appointed Raymond Barre, a 
colourless technician, to serve as Prime 
Minister, and launched a “war against 
inflation”. The “Barre Plan,” which was 
introduced in October, proved to be re- 
markably mild. It provided for a 90-day 
price freeze on everything but food, 
promised to crack down on fiscal fraud 
(i.e., tax evasion), and raised the hope of 
creating a “social contract” along British 
lines. The plan produced immediate and 
loud protests from all sides. Small business- 
men simply ignored the price freeze, while 
the labour movement launched a series of 
protest strikes in October and November. 

It was in this propitious setting that 
Chirac made a dramatic return to the 
headlines, Seven by-elections took place in 
November, just in time to catch the rising 
tide of anti-Government sentiment created 
by the “Barre Plan”. Two Independent 
Republicans lost to Socialists and another 
barely survived a sharp decline in support. 
The Gaullists held on to their two seats 
and the Centre parties retained two they 
had previously held. In percentages, the 
Socialists and Gaullists were the big win- 
ners, the Independent Republicans the 
notable losers. In his riding, Chirac, whose 
every word and gesture had been given 
massive attention by the media during the 
campaign, triumphed handsomely in the 
first round, improving both his percentage 
and total vote over the 1973 general elec- 
tions. The commentators agreed that 
Chirac was the big personal winner of this 
“partial national plebiscite”, and Giscard 
the big personal loser. 


Into the streets 

The by-elections set the stage for Chirac’s 
next step — overhauling the Gaullist party. 
He called a special national congress for 
December 5, drafted a manifesto for it, 
and appealed for thousands to go into the 
streets to demonstrate their solidarity. 
The congress was a great success, and 
some 60,000 people took to the streets in 
Paris. Chirac put his personal stamp on 
the party’s name. De Gaulle’s Union pour 
la Défense de la République (UDR) gave 
way to Chirac’s Rassemblement pour la 
République (RPR). “Today all the cer- 
tainties seem to be dissolving while the 
temptations of renunciation and facility 
are increasing,’ the manifesto declared. 
“To the questioning of Frenchmen, the 
clans and parties are offering only poor 
reasons and phoney answers. As for us, we 
have chosen to rally together to defend the 
essential values in which we believe and to 
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prompt the healthy revival of the nation.” 
The bulk of the document consists of 
rather vague rhetoric about defending 
liberty, the need for national solidarity, 
opposition to privilege, the material and 
spiritual force of the family, and affirma- 
tion of the need for order and authority in 
the state. It also refers vaguely to the need 
for ‘“democratizing”’ economic enterprises. 
“There is in our people an immense need 
to act together,” the manifesto concludes. 
With effort and unity, “our people will find 
once more that strength which has so often 
saved it from disaster in the past and 
which will save it again tomorrow: the 
image of France rassemblée”’. 

Giscard, meantime, has finally begun 
to take the political initiative. His strategy 
all along, given his decision not to try to 
“out-muscle” the Gaullists at the outset 
in 1974 by calling an election, was to go 
over their heads to the people, to build up 
a popular following, a rassemblement of his 
own. In the spring of 1976 he wrote a 
book, Démocratie Francaise, which was 
published in October with considerable 
fanfare. Long on lofty principles and short 
on specifics (as one would expect from an 
incumbent President), the book provides 
the fullest statement of Giscard’s ‘‘ad- 
vanced liberalism’. It comes down to neo- 
Keynesian economics, social welfarism, a 
mixed economy (with the ‘mix’ not far 
from the status quo), acceptance of the 
principle of alternance in power (Left- 
Right), an overhaul of the tax system, 
and greater international co-operation. 
In November, after the disastrous by- 
elections, the Independent Republicans 
launched “French Democracy” clubs to 
provide people with the means for dis- 
cussing the President’s views in appro- 
priate depth. Various Independent Re- 
publican leaders have issued appeals of 
their own for a rassemblement round the 
President, but so far the idea appears to 
have had little popular success. 

Giscard’s problem is that he must not 
only hold off the Chiracian Right but cut 
into the Left’s constituency in order to 
create a workable “third force.”’ How is that 
to be done? For those who want change, 
Giscard has too long been associated with 
the conservative Gaullists to be taken 
seriously as a reformer. Besides, apart from 
the capital-gains tax (which some think he 
knew was doomed in advance), he has pro- 
posed no serious reforms. For those who 
want effective government, Giscard has 
also been a disappointment. He has been 
in charge of French economic decision- 
making for nearly a decade, first as 
Minister of Finance and now as President, 
but France is currently suffering double- 
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digit inflation (10-11 per cent) and 
unemployment. For those who merely 
honest government, the haste with whi 
the Government hustled the Vathaire 
de Broglie affairs off-stage is hardly e, 
couraging, while the resort to protes 
about “interference in French affairs” oy! 
the Daoud incident raises questions . 
its moral courage. In sum, the Giscardiy 
Centrists are heading into the comiy 
elections with little moral authority, su. 
porting few policies that are not artic 
lated more clearly and forcefully by the 
rivals on both sides, and reduced to ¢) 
timeworn claim that a vote for them w 
at least be a vote against “adventures” | 
either the Right or the Left. 
Presidential leverage 
To be sure, no incumbent President | 
without some leverage. Giscard can A 
elections whenever he wishes. He can sha} 
public opinion through his unparallel 
access to the public media and throu 
referenda. In an extremity (would a dea. 
lock between President and parliament 
that category?), the President can even ‘. 
sume emergency powers. However, at t]} 
point it looks as though something will ha» 
to happen among his Gaullist allies ; 
Leftist opponents before he will be able) ) 
turn matters round. It is not inconceivab, 
although it now seems most unlikely, tk; 
the Socialist-Communist alliance y¥ 
“come unstuck” over the issue of t? 
Kuropean Parliament. If recent publ- 
opinion trends hold, perhaps the Gaullii 
will be whipped back into line by the pu 
sibility that the Common Front will 1 
an outright majority in the next pany 
ment. For the moment, however, Giscari 
room for manoeuvre is not very great al 
his advanced liberalism is looking tir! 
and defensive. 
Chirac’s strategy is worth anotl: ; 
comment. His immediate intention 3 
plainly to stampede the Centrist elemer} 
by pumping up the menace of the Comm! 
Front. That strategy, if it succeeds, vl 
hurt the Common Front far less than 
will hurt the Centre. But Chirac alm: 
certainly wants to win a majority for 5 
own party in the next election, and to }: 
that he too needs to cut clear across 1? 
Centre into the Left’s constituency. T3 
he hopes to do by talk about worke’ 
“participation” in the direction of ent- 
prises and by defending French sov- 
eignty. It would be a mistake to discot 
the possibility of at least some success 
this strategy. The French working cl 
has long been conditioned by the Comn 
nists to regard NATO, the Comm 
Market and the European Parliament 3 


sit in appropriate rhetoric from 


ne Left’s own vocabulary might very well 
nable Chirac to win back some of the 
orking-class vote that de Gaulle once 
njoyed. 

It is, of course, too soon to say how 
he struggle between the Centrists and the 
‘aullists will turn out, but the signs up to 
1is point do not augur well for the Centre. 
part from the by-elections and polls, one 
eed only look at the Radical Party 
ongress held in late November to see that 
hirac’s dynamism has great appeal to 
lements that should have reason to fear 
. While Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber, 
he party’s leading intellectual force, called 
n the Radicals to dissociate themselves 
‘om a “rally whose only common denomi- 
ator is to deny victory to the opposition,” 
any delegates voiced support for Chirac. 
The majority will need a locomotive like 
hirac,’ one delegate said. The ‘Left 
aullists,’ who have been peeling away 
ke dried onion-skins ever since the death 
f the General (it was hard to sustain the 
iyth of his reformism even that long), 
ave by contrast broken away to establish 
nks with the Common Front. The Centre 
not holding — it is in disarray. While it 
ems very likely that the several Centre 
arties will sooner or later form a rassem- 
lement of their own, their divisions and 
ersonality cults may well prevent them 
om becoming much of a galvanizing force. 


nity of Left 
hile the story of the Centre and Right 
that of disunity, the story of the Left is 
iat of unity. Every time major elements 
‘the Left have united in this century, 
ey have shown considerable political 
wer. The Socialist-Radical Cartel des 
iauches of 1924 and the Socialist-Com- 
unist-Radical Popular Front of 1936 are 
1e best-known instances. But they were, 
¢ course, exceptions. The norm has 
hen constant and self-defeating struggle, 
pecially between the Socialists and the 
bmmunists. Perhaps the absence of 
lity, so emasculating in its effects, ex- 
ins the potent mystique that Leftist 
nity has developed and that galvanizes 
lass followings whenever “unity” is 
emporarily) realized at the electoral 
el. 
Both the Communist and Socialist 
hrties have undergone profound changes 
recent years. Owing to an enormous gap 
‘tween its rhetoric and its practice, the 
icialist Party founded in 1905 had slowly 
integrated in the 1950s and 1960s under 
burden of supporting various Centre 
ernments (to avoid letting the Com- 
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munists or the Gaullist Right take over) 
and of officially sanctioning colonial wars. 
A new Socialist Party was created in 1971 
out of the remnants of the old party and 
several of the new groups, although the 
most radical elements, made sceptical by 
experience, preferred to stay together in 
their own Unified Socialist Party (PSU) 
in order to avoid neutralization within the 
new party framework. Francois Mitterand, 
who ran as the Presidential candidate for 
the entire Left in the 1965, 1969 and 1974 
campaigns, became its leader. He was 
determined to avoid the suicidal struggles 
of the past and proposed a tactical alliance 
with the Communists based on a common 
program. Under his leadership, the So- 
cialist Party has considerably revived at 
every level—in membership, in public 
opinion polls, in votes and in intellectual 
vitality. 

The Community Party has also 
been undergoing profound transformation. 
Founded in 1920, the party long followed 
every twist and turn in the Moscow line. 
The “events” of 1968 were a Calvary for 
the party. Afraid to launch an appeal for a 
revolution, hostile to the young gauchistes 
who appeared to be at the head of the 
popular movement in student circles and 
among young workers, the Communists in 
effect came down on the side of order. 
They directed working-class demands into 
new collective agreements. They seized on 
the legislative elections called by de Gaulle 
to direct discontent into conventional 
channels. Instead of revolution there was 
revelation; the Communist party was a 
“paper tiger’. Given the most likely con- 
ditions it could reasonably expect for a 
revolutionary strike for power, the party 
had shrunk back, in effect conspiring with 
de Gaulle to maintain the old regime. Just 
a few weeks later, the Russians occupied 
Czechoslovakia, bringing the ‘“Dubcek 
Era” to an end. The very muted criticism 
from the French Communist Party hier- 
archy stood out in marked contrast to the 
enraged denunciations from the Italian 
Communist Party. Young people began to 
desert the party in droves, and many of its 
intellectuals began to call for wholesale 
rethinking of its positions. 

The passing of the guard came in the 
early 1970s, when Georges Marchais be- 
came the party’s General Secretary. Mar- 
chais represents a new generation of 
Communist leaders — those formed during 
the Resistance, those who had in their 
early years associated revolutionary action 
and freedom with nationalist action, who 
had in the Resistance learned to act alone 
as well as under orders. Under his guidance, 
the Communist Party has formally scrap- 
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ped the idea of the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat”, proclaimed its acceptance of 
the idea of alternance in power, and re- 
affirmed its dedication to the democratic 
implications of the Common Front pro- 
gram. In 1976, the party incurred Mos- 
cow’s public displeasure by sending an 
official representative to a rally to protest 
political repression in the Soviet Union and 
Czechoslovakia. To protests from news- 
papers in Moscow and Prague, Marchais 
replied pointedly that he did not under- 
stand either Russian or Czech. 

Marchais also led the Communists 
into the Common Front alliance with the 
Socialists. The Common Front program, 
signed in June 19738, is a long and complex 
document. It avoids areas of irreconcilable 
disagreement — for example, NATO mem- 
bership (the Socialists for, the Commu- 
nists against), the force de frappe (the 
Socialists arguing that disarmament must 
be multilateral, the Communists calling for 
unilateral disarmament); the political 
union of Western Europe (the Socialists 
for, the Communists against) ; and workers’ 
participation in the control of nationalized 
industries (the Socialists for, Communists 
against). The program outlines massive 
structural changes, including large-scale 
nationalizations in the insurance, finan- 
cial and heavy industries. Politically, the 
Common Front proposes a whittling-down 
of the Presidency. The term would be re- 
duced from seven to five years; the Presi- 
dent’s plebiscitary powers would be re- 
stricted to matters not decided by parlia- 
ment and to issues suggested by parlia- 
ment; the emergency-powers article would 
be amended or thrown out to prevent its 
abuse by a President confronted by a hos- 
tile legislature; and parliamentary controls 
would be established to regulate the 
President’s powers in foreign policy. The 
program also includes a pledge to alter the 
basis of the French legal system by intro- 
ducing habeas corpus and the presumption 
of innocence. 

Although the Common Front has grown 
steadily in popular support and commands 
a strong plurality in recent public-opinion 
polls, it has its problems. The divergences 
over foreign policy are deep and can hardly 
be ignored if the Left wins a parliamentary 
majority or the Presidency. In the shorter 
run, electoral patterns are also causing 
problems for the alliance. The recent by- 
elections suggest that the Socialists are 
the main beneficiaries of the new alliance. 
There is a growing vote for change but for 
relatively moderate change, within existing 
institutions. 

At the moment, however, the Common 
Front partners are lying low, letting the 
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divisions in the majority dominate ~ 
headlines so far as possible. Like the 
racians, they will profit from a polarize 
electorate, but for that they would rath 
the Right took the initiative. They th 
selves do not want to frighten the Centr 
Instead of talking about nationalizatioy! 
they are talking about their dedication t 
democratic liberties, individual right 
alternance, and the inadequacies of tk 
Government’s economic measures. Ther 
themes are certain to sharpen the contra: 
between their positions and those of tk 
Gaullists, whose barbooze bully boys al 
renowned, who refuse to countenance tl 
idea of alternance if that means a Commo 
Front victory, and whose new leader hd 
an authoritarian air. 
To be sure, Giscard is not going to l 
the Common Front off without some seve) 
testing. That is probably the reason he | 
insisting that the matter of direct election 
to the European Parliament and the IM 
statutes be debated before the next legi 
lative elections. The more successful Chir; | 
is on the Right, the more Giscard will hav 
to try to sever the bond between the Cor 
munists and the Socialists. At this poir) 
however, it does not look as though eith’ 
the Socialists or the Communists will | 
their differences on these matters ruin’ 
relation that is promising to let the 
transform France in the foreseeable futw) 
It is, of course, impossible to say he 
the Common Front will fare in electio: 
that may be over a year away. Even 
public-opinion polls show that a cle 
majority of Frenchmen believe that t. 
Common Front will win, and a strong pl. 
rality of those with opinions want it to wi 
electoral campaigns often alter sentimen’ 
or as least force people to think hard, 
about the implications of their sentiment 
preferences. In the French context, 0° 
should not underestimate the influence 
conservative appeals. Frenchmen have or 
rarely voted for change; they usually ha’ 
it thrust upon them. The Common Fro’ 
may be further from power than it loo: 
at the moment — but, to repeat, the Li} 
has never looked so near to a parliame 
tary majority in generations. 
The political manoeuvring curren’ 
under way in France is more import’ 
than anything that has happened the’ 
since the events of 1968. The disinteg: 
tion of Giscard’s parliamentary major.’ 
may well lead to a deadlock between t? 
legislative and executive branches in ¢: 
vance of the next legislative elections. | 


that does not happen, the next electic 


might very well create such a deadlo: 
France, it seems, will live through some 
teresting moments in the next year or ft 
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Jiscussing the future direction of a gov- 
mment’s foreign policy can be a very 
ricky process. One can never be sure 
hich factors — personality, power, public 
upport, to mention only three — will have 
he most predictive value. We must, there- 
ore, content ourselves with a broad sketch 
elating the issues the Carter Administra- 
on will encounter to its known properties. 

President Carter’s experience and 
mperament will probably lead him to- 
ards a concentration on domestic affairs. 
is campaign statements on foreign 
licy were projections of his domestic 
emes. They were expressions of moral 
otest against a long period of political 
ecline and governmental excess. He art- 
Ily combined his criticisms of Dr. 
ssinger’s diplomatic methods with a 
neralized call for America to demonstrate 
ompassion” and “sensitivity” in the 
ternational arena. 

Carter was not precise, however, about 
e substantive character of a foreign 
olicy premised on morality. Ironically, it 
ay emerge as an ethical relativism that 
re the legitimate existence of a 


urality of political and economic systems. 
hat kind of tolerance might then justify 
such tighter control of U.S. arms sales, 
arently totalling about $7 billion. The 
tate Department has urged Carter to 
it arms sales strictly to unstable areas 
ach as the Middle East, Africa and Asia. 
>may be possible, for example, to include 
P arms-limitation agreement in a future 
liddle Eastern settlement. 
(ood mixture 
esident Carter’s foreign affairs appoint- 
ents represent a good combination of 
vecialties and policy viewpoints. In Cyrus 
lance, Harold Brown and Zbigniew Brze- 
nski, Carter has a combination of mana- 
rs and planners. The choices underscore 
well-known penchant for demanding 
lal options while delegating specific 
sponsibilities. Carter will not permit the 
mtrol of foreign policy to become the 


compartmentalized fiefdom of a single 
subordinate or agency. It is unfortunate, 
in this respect, that Theodore Sorenson 
did not become director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA), because he 
would have augmented the diversity, and 
therefore the balance, of the Cabinet. 

In Harold Brown, Carter has a Secre- 
tary of Defense equal in intellectual 
stature to Robert McNamara. Like Mc- 
Namara, he will have the task of con- 
trolling expenses through reorganization 
and weapons-development control. Brown’s 
most important function will be to give 
policy advice on arms-limitation. It is 
significant that Carter chose as Secretary 
of Defense a well-known advocate of arms- 
control, a former technical adviser on the 
American delegation to the Arms-Control 
and Disarmament Conference. 

Cyrus Vance brings two _ principal 
strengths to the State Department. Like 
Kissinger, he appears to possess a highly- 
refined personal competence in diplomacy. 
He served as President Johnson’s Paris 
Peace negotiator on Vietnam, and was dis- 
patched to Cyprus, South Korea, the 
Dominican Republic and Panama on 
various missions requiring pinpoint diplo- 
matic intervention. Unlike Kissinger’s, his 
history has been that of a policy executor 
rather than an architect. His strength lies 
in reacting to policy initiatives, mediating 
practical compromises, and then carrying 
them out. Both Vance and Brown should 
be viewed as highly competent, exper- 
ienced, team members. 

The man most likely to act as Carter’s 
global planner and least likely, by tem- 
perament and experience, to be a team 
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member is Zbigniew Brzezinski. As Special 
Assistant for National Security Affairs, 
Brzezinski occupies the office that has 
dominated long-range planning since 1968. 
During the campaign, Brzezinski was a 
close adviser to Carter, providing a frame- 
work within which the candidate could 
translate his populist humanism into a 
critique of the Kissinger era. Because of 
Brzezinski’s influence and position, an 
exploration of his latest opinions is impor- 
tant in any examination of the Adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy. 

Most recently, Brzezinski has argued 
that the ideological underpinnings that 
have given American foreign policy its 
continuity and domestic consensus are at 
present without credibility. The United 
States must establish an alternate basic 
relation with the world, particularly the 
Third World. Brzezinski believes that 
international politics are today more a 
matter of egalitarian redistribution of 
wealth than an ideological competition for 
the minds of men. American foreign policy 
must recognize what he refers to as de- 
mands for a more “equitable world order’, 
and learn to live with a world that is in- 
creasingly overcentralized, overpopulated 
and poor. 

Not surprisingly, Brzezinski thinks 
Kissinger did little to recognize the change. 
Kissinger’s ““Lone Ranger” style, as Carter 
referred to it, was aimed primarily at 
intermediate objectives, premised upon 
super-power maintenance of international 
order. According to Brzezinski, Kissinger’s 
view, pragmatic but not purposeful, was 
also responsible, for the growing sense of 
drift and fear in the American public, and 
for the breakdown of the bipartisan con- 
sensus in Congress. 

Brzezinski approaches the problems 
of maintaining legislative and public sup- 
port from an essentially conservative 
perspective. He has referred to Congres- 
sional assertions of authority as the 
‘intrusion of fragmented concerns into the 
policy debates”. He believes Congress and 
the public ought primarily to support élite 
initiatives. Brzezinski made a _ telling 
reference to the role of the public in the 
1976 summer edition of Foreign Policy: 

“fA] public that is ambivalent but 
constructively malleable emerged from the 
[public opinion] surveys and it heightened 
the need for national leadership that was 
capable of defining politically and morally 
compelling directions to which the public 
might then positively respond.” 

Therefore, Brzezinski castigates 
Kissinger’s methods not because of their 
potential for abuse but because they led 
to the loss of freedom of manoeuvre by the 
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Executive Branch. That may be the wron 
lesson. Both Dr. Kissinger and Waterga 1 
left a message that must be accurate} 
understood by the new Administration - 
that the circle of informed participation j 
foreign affairs should be widened. Congre 
has demanded it, and Carter has led tk 
public to expect it. A lack of sensitivity 1 
this fact would make Carter’s singule 
asset, his presumed moral integrity, appe 
a sham. 

Nevertheless, Brzezinski will have {) 
present Carter with a policy program an 
a public rationale to support it. He 
perceptive enough to realize the impo} 
tance of having an ideological justificatioy 
a sense of ‘‘mission’’, behind the Admini 
tration’s foreign policy. The function \ 
the “mission” has historically been 1 
strengthen Presidential control of foreig 
policy by insulating the Executiy) 
Branch from domestic criticism of specif 
decisions. 

The most realistic advice for Carti 
to receive would be to convince the publ) 
that the U.S., while retaining a critic! 
international role, could no longer preter 
to be the predominant actor. The task w 
be to cope with problems that can 1/ 
longer be solved on strictly Americ! 
terms. Brzezinski has noted that America’ 
vibrant culture, its social dynamism ar 
its productive capacity are greatly admire 
round the world. These can be integrate 
to great advantage with Carter’s outspoke 
call for integrity and tolerance. | 

But crusades should be avoide 
Another aspect of the Kissinger legacy wi 
that his interventions were refreshing) 
free of sanctimonious overtones of man 
superiority. The world that confi 
Carter is suspicious of crusades, partic 
larly if they are being pushed by a wealtl 
America seeking compromises on what a) 
perceived to be age-old injustices. | 
Traditional friends 
Carter has declared his intention to redu 
the emphasis placed on reaching speci 
bilateral relations with the Soviet Uni 
and China and to re-establish close ti 
with America’s traditional friends. Tr 
redirection of policy was emphasized } 
Vance during his confirmation heal 
and is one of Brzezinski’s favourite theme, 
Although Soviet-American relations W) 
certainly not be abandoned, they will sha 
“top billing’ with the trilateral linka | 
between the three great centres of indv, 
trial democracy, the United States, Euro’ 
and Japan. Carter hopes that, togeth« 
the three industrial giants will pursue ¢) 
ordinated economic and trade _policit 


be - 


he initial contact between the new Carter Administration and its major European 
lies was made during a ten-day tour of Europe by Vice-President Walter Mondale. 
ondale is shown with Italian President Giovanni Leone in Rome. 


»th among themselves and with the Third 
orld. 

| The economic strategy accepted by 
brd at Rambouillet and Puerto Rico 
merally favoured deflationary policies. 
arter will pursue the opposite approach 
promoting incremental increases in 
overnment spending in concert with West 
@rmany and Japan. Combined stimula- 
bn of the three economies should reduce 
wemployment, boost capital investment 
ad, it is hoped, promote international 
fade. The Organization for Economic Co- 
ceration and Development has given its 
sproval to this approach by denying that 
te current gradual recovery policies will 
toduce further inflation. 

There are obvious areas of mutual 
iterest within the triad. The Administra- 
tm may, however, be operating on some 
[se assumptions. It is taken for granted 
tat close relations with Europe and Japan 
wuld be amenable to co-ordination by the 
US. One of the undeniable consequences 
othe “new economic order” is that indus- 
talized nations are becoming increasingly 
Cnpetitive with one another. The ex- 


perience of the Law of the Sea Conference 
and disagreement over nuclear-reactor 
exports should suffice to make the point. 
Western nations may find themselves at 
odds trying to protect sagging economies 
and scrambling for increasingly expensive 
Third World resources. Dependence on 
OPEC oil has already divided the “allies” 
over Israel and the Middle East. Where 
OPEC monopolizes oil, the Americans 
monopolize the alternative fuel source, 
uranium. In 1975, the U.S. raised the price 
of uranium in a manner that, in the words 
of Theo Sommer, editor of Die Zeit, ““made 
the Arab oil sheiks look like small-time 
bazaar merchants’’. 

“Kurocommunism”’, despite the Ad- 
ministration’s willingness to permit plur- 
alism, will still present very hard decisions 
regarding NATO co-operation and effec- 
tiveness, and industrial nationalization. 
There are also vastly different levels of 
economic performance within the European 
Economic Community. The International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) approved a $3.9- 
billion standby loan to Britain, of which 
$1.1 billion was provided by the U.S. The 
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British were not sanguine, however, about 
the domestic budgetary restraints required 
to get the money. 

Japan is probably in an even more 
precarious position. Its extreme depen- 
dence on outside markets, resources and 
food may make it the most unco-operative 
of the trilateral partners. Japan simply 
cannot afford to take part in any initiatives 
that may invite retaliation or force it to 
abandon its studiedly low international 
profile. 

A successful pursuit of closer ties with 
its allies will require the U.S. to yield a 
great deal more than hitherto. Govern- 
ments of the left will have to be trusted, 
trade barriers lowered, export loans made 
cheaper (certainly below the current rate 
of 8 to 9 per cent), and food, technology 
and resource transfers will have to be 
guaranteed within the triangle. 

President Carter may come to appre- 
ciate what Kissinger accomplished; in the 
current international system, it may be 
easier to make friends with your enemies 
than to make friends with your friends. 
Presumably Walter Mondale’s trip to 
Europe has established the ‘‘ground-rules”’ 
desired by the Europeans as a basis for a 
more co-operative allied co-existence. 

The long-range problem facing the new 
Administration is the immense economic 
disparity between the industrialized West 
and the less-developed countries (LDCs). 
The Administration has not yet had time 
to produce a comprehensive policy towards 
the Third World. Since the United States, 


Japan and Europe constitute piv 
world economies, they must be prepared 
direct larger portions of their producti 
capacities towards meeting the devel 
ment requirements of the LDCs. Howew 
arrangements decreasing the growth pote, 
tial of the Western economies must 
avoided, because expanding developme; 
assistance can only be met by increas} 
production. ) 
The Americans, in particular, wl 
have to recognize the political economy } 
international relations. The United Stat; 
had customarily compartmentalized ¢| 
and trade policies, leaving the determir. 
tion of too much of the trade pattern | 
private hands. In the area of food, } 
example, aid policies and business arrang. 
ments have converged, to increase und. 
development. Food-aid programs cree: 
a dependence on_ high-cost Westel 
technology such as fertilizer and n. 
chinery, while Western “‘agri-businesse), 
controlling large tracts of land in per 
countries, produce food for export ratk> 
than domestic consumption. They cont’ 
international markets as well, thus dim. 
ishing the benefits obtained through | 
tionalization. A few tangible remeds 
would include fairer trade policies in t» 
form of tariff preferences for Third Wol 
industry, price guarantees to protect co- 
modity exporters, aid programs design! 
to promote self-sufficiency, and cloir 
regulation of Western-based multination| 
corporations. | 
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risks are, indeed, enormous. A 
t response to the demands of poor 
tries, such as using food as an instru- 
t of coercion, as Carter suggested 
ing the campaign, will only invite 
taliation and expose America’s wealth 
id economic principles to a more con- 
rted attack. 

Carter’s main concern in the Far East 
to develop closer relations with historical 
ies like Japan and Taiwan, while moving 
eds the recognition of China. Both the 
resident and Mr. Vance have maintained 
iat U.S. recognition is dependent on 
hinese acceptance of continued American 
sociation with Chiang Ching-kuo’s 
ationalist Government. This will un- 
yubtedly include close economic ties 
ilar to the “Japanese formula’, and 
‘ry specific guarantees regarding Tai- 
anese independence. 

In the interim, the message reaching 
rter from Congress and the intelligence 
tablishment (an unusual alignment) is 
at the U.S. should draw China into an 
er more entangling relation with multi- 
vel agreements covering economic, cul- 
ral, and even military, ties. Former Sen- 
e Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 

ted, after his return from Peking, that, 
less some American overtures were 


rthcoming, Chinese leaders might seek 
rapprochement with the Soviet Union. 
»ger Brown, a senior CIA analyst, has 
gued that a lack of American initiative 
ght result in China withdrawing into 


the unpredictable isolationism it exhibited 
in the 1950s. 

Eventual recognition is regarded as 
inevitable, but Carter will probably defer 
it while taking intermediate steps towards 
co-operation. The recent purchase of Rolls 
Royce-Spey engines by the Chinese Air 
Force and the sale, in November of last 
year, of two sophisticated American com- 
puters indicate that the Chinese are 
moving away from their policy of self- 
reliance. By authorizing other high- 
technology transfers, the U.S. could pro- 
mote a vested interest within the Chinese 
élite in continued ties with the West. 
Carter might then buy the necessary time 
to mend fences with Japan and Taiwan, 
while strengthening the hand of the prag- 
matists in China. 

American recognition of China would 
actually be a positive step towards closer 
ties with Japan as well as Europe, since 
both these countries have long since rec- 
ognized Peking. Recognition would, in 
fact, create two triangles — one, consti- 
tuted by the United States, Japan and 
Europe, composed of traditional friends, 
and the other, constituted by the U.S., 
China and the Soviet Union, composed of 
traditional enemies. The U.S. would oc- 
cupy the apex of both triangles. 

The President is firmly committed to 
a comprehensive arms agreement freezing 
the number of nuclear weapons (SALT IT), 
and a comprehensive test-ban treaty 
(CTB) banning all nuclear testing. Arms 
control was the only specific policy refer- 
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ence in Mr. Carter’s inaugural address — 
a fact, presumably, whose significance was 
not lost on the Soviets. Although SALT 
has become the linchpin of détente, it has 
been most vulnerable to criticism and 
least subject to accurate assessment. 
SALT I suffered, in part, from the domes- 
tic political context in which it had been 
developed. As Nixon’s support weakened, 
he promoted SALT (and détente gener- 
ally) in ever more unjustifiable terms to 
slow his political decline. 

Although the political climate may 
now be settled, Mr. Carter must still deal 
with the deep disagreement within the 
arms-control community over the degree 
to which the U.S. strategic posture has 
been eroded as a result of SALT I. The 
Pipes Report, commissioned by the Ford 
Administration’s Intelligence Advisory 
Board, and the Pentagon’s transition 
“issue” papers, presented to the Carter 
Administration, both argue that the So- 
viets are attempting to achieve strategic 
superiority. Other analysts, however, be- 
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Trade-offs of trilateralism 


By James P. Sewell 


Has the Carter team brought to Washing- 
ton a design for reorganizing the better 
part of our planet’s international relations? 
If so, what implications does the design 
hold for various actors downstage and up- 
stage on the world scene? A fortnight of 
listening to the new Presidential Adminis- 
tration and watching it in action hardly 
entitles one to attempt definitive answers 
to these questions. But even conditional 
replies may help those concerned to fore- 
see emergent tendencies and anticipate 
potential dilemmas. International-relations 
theory serves a variety of functions; in this 
brief inquiry, we shall test its use for 
deriving practical considerations from a 


construct of world politics. 


The global construct in question fea- 
tures a trilateral pivot. Community Europe 
and other Western European countries 
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lieve that to delay further arms ag: 
ments will imperil détente and lead to. 
expensive and destabilizing arms ra 
This kind of fundamental disagreeme 
was partly responsible for preventing t¢ 
Ford Administration from concluding 
second SALT agreement. 
To produce a policy that satisfi 
both “hawks” and “doves”, Carter a) 
his Secretary of Defense will avoid deploy 
ing or developing weapon systems th 
undermine the structure of SALT. Wea 
ons like the “cruise” missile, the MX | 
follow-on to the Minuteman ICBM) a) 
land-mobile ICBMs will probably be hel 
in abeyance. The new President is lik. 
ly to develop weapons that, while sat) 
fying the critics, maintain what Mr. Van: 
referred to as a position of ‘“‘rough parit’ 
in the general balance. The developme; 
of the B-1 bomber will, therefore, probab_ 
continue. New programs will be stretch! 
out over a period to hold the increase | 
defence spending to within politi! 
acceptable limits. 


make up one corner of this pivot. Jap) 
constitutes a distant corner. At the are 
stands North America. Within the triang, 
among its three “regions,” relations pt 
ceed amicably and intensely. Upon ts 
triangular pivot hinge the fortunes — of 

good part of the fortunes — of oths 
throughout the international system. | | 
Design 

Is there a design? For purposes of arj- 

ment, our initial question can be addres! 
through three smaller queries. First, W/ 
should we assume that the Carter te] 
brings with it any design at all? After 1 
Jimmy Carter’s background would 1! 
appear to dispose him towards global bl > 
printing. Walter Mondale’s experiel? 
prepares him better for confront ; 
domestic problems than for contriv 


ational plans — notwithstanding the 
y-inaugurated Vice-President’s able 
ntations in Europe and Japan. 
rus Vance has earned respect for his 
flung trouble-soothing and problem- 
tigating; he probably does not want, 
d certainly does not deserve, a reputa- 
mn as the conceiver of grand schemes. 
yreover, the Administration’s early ges- 
res towards issues near and far (the Mid- 
» East, Southern Africa, Cyprus, Pana- 
., conventional- and unconventional- 
ns proliferation) suggest a preference 
- reflexive tinkering over preventive 
jJering. “Fix it when it’s broken” might 
2m at first glance to summarize this new 
ym’s approach to foreign affairs. 

Here I shall, of course, assert a con- 
ry position. Towards the end of the 
ssinger era, Zbigniew Brzezinski wrote 
at “what is needed today is a major 
shitectural effort rather than an acro- 
tic foreign policy”. Indeed, Brzezinski’s 
ls for architectural efforts punctuate his 
itements during the past few years. 
rter’s election campaign safely behind 
n, the President told his fellow Ameri- 
ys and citizens of the world that he 
ped “to shape a world order that is more 
ponsive to human operations’. Re- 
rded seriously, as they should be, these 
rds imply rather far-reaching aspira- 
ns. The framework projected by key 
mbers of the new Administration be- 
nes more tangible as we pose and follow 
econd query. 


a is the design? 
it is accepted that the Carter team 
3; in mind a particular plan, how can 
) say that their plan approximates the 
sign outlined above? Does the construct 
trilateralism fit the intentions of major 
5. policy-makers, or does it merely 
inify the conjectures of a_ distant 
(demic observer? Again, the tests of 
ne will reveal the new _ leadership’s 
idilections infinitely more surely than 
(ld anyone’s theorizing in advance of 
épable developments. For the moment, 
wever, we can offer evidence that nar- 
vs the gap between sheer speculation 
il manifest performance. 
- Many men and women on the new 
\shington team had previously partici- 
ged in The Trilateral Commission, an 
ciation described in the Commission’s 
trature as “A Private American [or 
rth American’]-European-Japanese Ini- 
live on Matters of Common Concern’. 
eter and Mondale belonged to the Com- 
ion; so did Vance, Harold Brown and 
hael Blumenthal, among other mem- 
of the Cabinet. Trilateralists slated 


for prominent positions in the foreign- 
policy complement include Warren Chris- 
topher, Richard Cooper, Fred Bergsten, 
Richard Holbrooke, Lucy Wilson Benson, 
Sol Linowitz and (at the time of writing) 
Paul Warnke. Most important for estab- 
lishing the immediate point, Zbigniew 
Brzezinski co-founded and directed The 
Trilateral Commission, and Brzezinski now 
operates from a White House position with 
vast strategic potential. Even this incom- 
plete list of trilateralists-become-Carter- 
appointees serves to establish the con- 
tinuity between the Commission and the 
U.S. executive branch as successive bases 
for advancing certain notions about inter- 
national relations. 


Debating forum 

Jonathan Steele describes The Trilateral 
Commission as “‘a debating forum within a 
consensus’. Commissioners aim together 
at the economic well-being of some, and 
ostensibly of all, peoples in a world beset 
by resource scarcities and maldistribution, 
economic and political particularism, inter- 
dependence with many costs but few 
benefits. The goal of an open, free or liberal 
world economy seems quite central to the 
body of assumptions shared by Commis- 
sion members. Commission task forces 
have produced reports looking towards new 
monetary arrangements (several of these 
have since been put in motion), new 
directions in trade, new approaches to 
commodity markets, a new (if already 
dated) regime for governing use of the 
oceans, new tactics for joint action on 
energy problems, a new dawning of rela- 
tions between affluent trilateralists and 
low-income nations. Several observers of 
The Trilateral Commission have remarked 
on its heavy representation from multina- 
tional corporations; others note its heavy 
representation from the centre of the 
political spectrum. 

The words “open”, “free” and 
“liberal” likewise characterize the polities 
that Commissioners wish to perpetuate 
among themselves — and quite possibly to 
perpetrate beyond their triangle. Problems 
in the governance of democracies served as 
the point of departure for a thought- and 
comment-provoking study (The Crisis of 
Democracy, co-authored by Michel J. 
Crozier, Samuel P. Huntington and Joji 
Watanuki). Upon the international plane, 
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London ‘summit’ 
will witness 
disagreements 


though still within the trilateral family, a 
Commission task force undertook in 1976 
to spell out norms and procedures for 
minimizing the unilateralism that had 
plagued traditional friendships between 
certain nations. In consultation, “regular 
and ever more formal consultation” 
(Brzezinski), trilateralists agree on a 
prescription for treating external factors 
that pack a domestic wallop without as yet 
lending themselves to authoritative inter- 
national management. Here, too, the value 
of openness stands as an element within 
the Commission’s consensus. 

Debatable issues arise when trilatera- 
lists weigh the means for realizing their 
common aims; we consider a few of these 
issues below. Controversy also stirs around 
“nolitical’’ matters that some consider, and 
others do not, within the proper scope 
of initiative of the Commission, or within 
that of the government that some now 
serve. The exchange of information on 
how various polities benefit from urban 
planning, improve health-care and mass 
transportation, limit unemployment, and 
overcome alienation will hardly give pause 
to anyone. But common stances by trila- 
teralists have not emerged towards the 
following: oil-exporting states, would-be 
purchasers of nuclear materials and know- 
how, socialist states (including Cuba), and 
selected abusers of human rights. Let us 
predict that the London summit meeting 
will witness other disagreements. Follow- 
ing a premise that controversy may mark 
the first step towards effective action, on- 
lookers might hope that the awesome 
problem of controlling conventional-arms 
transfers will at last be faced. Debate, in- 
cluding open debate, certainly qualifies as 
a form of consultation. 


Different design? 

Is it a different design? The trilateralists’ 
emphasis on openness and consultation dis- 
tinguishes their professed mode from Kis- 
singer’s diplomatic style. At the outset, we 
inquired whether trilateralism promised to 
accomplish something more substantial, to 
re-organize international relations. Hence 
we ask, as our third query on the nature 
of the Carter design, whether trilateralism 
presents basic differences from patterns 
bequeathed by preceding statemanship. 
How new is the new design? 

In some respects trilateralism does not 
differ from what Kissinger established. 
Mondale’s journeys sought to convey the 
“fundamental continuity” of U.S. foreign 
policy, as an aide reported. While the 
trilateralists’ proposals on oil diplomacy 
(and, more specifically, the “soft sell’ 
offered in a Commission speech of Decem- 
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ber 8, 1974, by George Ball) have 
contrasted with Kissinger’s practice, 1 
difference appears to be minimal. T 
previous Secretary of State talked mx 
and more as if he desired admission to t¢ 
trilateralists’ club, especially in an int 
view reported on his final day in pu 
office. Kissinger’s patron has been Nels 
Rockefeller; Brzezinski’s is David Roel. 
feller. When Stanley Hoffmann wrote tl} 
“world order is not a matter of archit 
tural efforts’, he might have been co 
menting on Kissinger, although from 
timing it appears that he was commelll 
on Brzezinski. 


Structural differences | 
Yet U.S. trilateralists claim that th 
architecture will differ in import 
respects from the Kissinger structu 
Summarily stated, the differences imp; 
(1) higher priority and greater constar 
of attention to relations with U.S. alli, 
including Canada and others in the we 
ern hemisphere; (2) a new working defi 
tion of détente as a dynamic process w 
certain competitive attributes rather tl 
an achieved status of relaxation (if ‘e 
Soviets can test détente in Angola, cane 
U.S. not test détente on the way to E 
grade?); (3) economic and political |- 
ducements to selected Asian, African éj 
Latin American states to align themsel’s 
with the trilateralists for specific, if ev 
broader, purposes; (4) a reduction of m- 
tary support for outlying states wa 
aspirations to great-power standing, :- 
clear capacity and spheres of influence] 
their own. Although these differens 
deserve elaboration beyond the lins 
of our present argument, perhaps me 
assertion suffices to distinguish the Bi 
zinski model from its predecessor. | 

We have contended that the Cai 
team offers a coherent design for ini- 
national relations, that this design cane 
described succinctly as trilateralism, <@ 
that trilateralism promises significant | 
partures from the Kissinger system. Wt 
considerations for others follow from ff 
application of the trilateral construct 0 
world politics? 

Trilateralism would matter little 7 
others if U.S. foreign and domestic poy 
mattered little. However, despite & 
dénouement of the Vietnam tragedy :@ 
the onset of the energy crunch, the act I 
those who wield authority in the Unid 
States matter a great deal to the lives) 
those elsewhere. Too much emphasis 4 
been placed upon American power 
writing the world’s recent history; | 
little emphasis should not be placed u! 
it in anticipating the world’s immed 


, 


‘ec. Jimmy Carter spoke without much 
aggeration to citizens of the world: 
‘ou will be affected by my decisions”. 
Besides the promotion of interests 
Canadians indubitably share (coin- 
dentally or conjointly) with others 
troughout the industrial market-economy 
pa, trilateralism promises at least one 
nal benefit. Given their planned regimen 
dconsultation, trilateralists will have in- 
‘tuted an early-warning system to moni- 
tendencies towards neo-mercantilism 
mong themselves. Economic particularism 
d produce severe political uneasiness 
hre if Canadians felt constrained to 
e90se between positions in support of the 
ited States or of Community Europe 
inst the other. Similarly, economic and 
yitical tension between Japan and the 
ited States, or between Japan and 
rope, could hardly comfort Canadians. 
coming of trilateralism does not 
gaurantee the ending of trade wars, invest- 
mnt wars and resource wars. However, 
ateral procedures offer a ready means 
¢ those threatened to muster collective 
diences. 

Trilateralism’s promise of moderating 
onreventing economic strain helps to off- 
se one of the design’s notable liabilities. 
urope and a Japan drawn closer to 
th America may facilitate some objects 
ofCanadian foreign policy, but such a 
déelopment would erode much of the 
beis for Option Three. Indeed, some 
otervers may conclude that trilateralism 
ders a working assumption of three 
eons, and thus sanctions actions further- 

North American continentalism. Those 

wh dislike images of dumbbells and twin 
d triple) pillars will not take eagerly to 
a otion of tricontinentalism. Canadians 
mi insist that countries rather than con- 
ints serve in principle and in practice 
she building blocks of a trilateral com- 
lity. But Canada’s identity may be 
blvred — even if the Quebec question does 
obtrude—on a Trilateral Political 
ittee that encourages Community 
ope to speak with a single voice and 
mes that the spokesman for an Asian 
m will do the same. Japan can hardly 
expected to complain about such an 
ngement. The uniting of Europe has 
eld often upon demands for common 
ae towards outsiders. But Canadians 
né find difficulty in accepting any insti- 
mm that requires ‘some countries to 
(pt the legitimacy of being represented 
thers at some stages of consultation 
mM even negotiation” (The Reform of 
rnational Institutions). Would the 
ned States allow North America to be 
nf ented by someone else? 


beg 


Soviet response 

Trilateralism displays no military dimen- 
sion, although the design implies a con- 
tinuation of NATO, NORAD and the U.S.- 
Japanese treaty on mutual security. The 
Soviet Union’s response to developments 
will hinge on trilateralists’ military pos- 
tures, no doubt, but also on their economic 
blandishments and_ political initiatives 
towards peoples of East Europe. Brzezinski 
thinks it imperative that Communist 
states “be engaged”. He commends a pro- 
cess of “regional and functional co-opera- 
tion”. But “reintegrating the ‘dropouts’”’ 
(The Reform of International Institutions ) 
can only be a delicate operation and, if it 
arouses Soviet resistance, may well be an 
unsuccessful one — or worse. 

Much will depend upon the political 
context of overtures to East Europeans. 
A démarche that forces the Soviets to recall 
the Cold War does not promise success. 
Outrage at reported violations of civil and 
political rights comes easily to those who 
live within the trilateral area. Wise and 
effective leadership will found its approach 
to human rights abroad upon quiet diplo- 
macy and further progress in one’s own 
neighbourhood. Strident diplomacy inspires 
Congress to make international advances 
in other matters contingent upon national 
improvements in certain human rights, 
even though the new Administration has 
disavowed the practice of forging such 
issue-linkages. Leverage on human-rights 
conditions beyond the trilateral area will 
increase if economic, cultural, political and 
civil rights are cultivated throughout the 
western hemisphere and in other friendly 
polities. The acid test of the Carter team’s 
commitment to human rights will come 
with its influence upon Brazil, Chile, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Israel, Saudi Arabia and South 
Africa. Jimmy Carter might build a 
stronger position yet by exercising his 
good offices towards the U.S. armed forces 
on behalf of “pardons” for Vietnam de- 
serters who, having in some instances 
broken the military code as an expression 
of conscience, remain prisoners of the 
larger acts of erstwhile principals. 

One wonders to what extent the 
founders of trilateralism wished their 
project to supplant more-nearly-universal 
frameworks for international action. Some 
distaste for the UN’s clamouring multi- 
tudes appears between the lines of trila- 
teralist statements. The Trilateral Com- 
mission originated at about the same time 
as the draft proposal for a ‘“‘New Interna- 
tional Economic Order’. To a critical eye, 
trilateralists might seem less concerned 
with changing the lot of unfortunate 
peoples than with making each other richer 
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so that marginal returns can trickle down 
to the lowly. Yet the day of trilateralism 
begins with an aura of hope, not least 
because of the Carter team’s auspicious 
start. “Open trilateralism’’, an idea ad- 
vanced by Kinhide Mushakoji, can presage 
generous acts on the part of those within 
the golden triangle rather than merely 
their bid to co-opt and integrate well- 
endowed newcomers into the club. Even 
so, the ultimate trade-off may be that 
between firm management of diminishing 
resources by the like-minded, on the one 
hand, and effective (if disjointed) action 
on global problems whose resolution de- 
mands the participation of all, on the 
other. 


Despite the discomforts of their 
lateral role and the travails of their pl 
list society, and perhaps because of t 
difficulties, Canadians are well placed 
speak out on both the potentialities a 
the problems of the Carter team’s layoy 
“A major problem is the tendency to thi 
in terms of shapes and symmetrical ¢ 
signs, for one of the threats to the evol. 
tion of a more orderly world comes, pai. 
doxically, from the compulsive constituti 
mongers and other tidy-minded people 
universities and chanceries.”’ Thus writ 
John Holmes. “The beginning of wisde 
is the recognition of complexity, the ne 
to live with paradox.” 


| 
| 
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Canadian cultural diplomacy: 
its illusions and problems 


By Paul Painchaud 


Canada is not the only modern state with 
little experience in cultural relations. Al- 
though they were not a wholly new expe- 
rience, this country’s cultural relations had 
an extremely rapid rise just before and 
after the Second World War with the de- 
velopment of communications, the accel- 
erated diversification of the international 
system and the emergence of new inter- 
governmental organizations. In this con- 
nection, there is need for a preliminary 
effort to define terms in order to avoid 
a number of misunderstandings reflected 
in a recent group of articles in /nterna- 
tional Perspectives by officials of the 
Department of External Affairs. 


Semantic problems 

To begin with, we feel that the expression 
“cultural relations” itself must be set aside, 
because it is too general when applied to 
the activity of a government, as in the case 
that concerns us here. Rather, cultural 
relations should be understood as all the 
cultural contacts that are made between 
individuals, groups or states, from one 
body politic to another. Therefore, they 
include both relations between states and 
relations of a private nature. This distinc- 
tion is more important than it appears at 
first glance. Private cultural relations have 
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a growing role in international exchangé, 
particularly in the Western world, in 
of ideas. They constitute a phenomerh 
that is relatively autonomous and hoy 
an older phenomenon than govern 
significance is being rediscovered as 
theory of international relations is Cb 
It is, therefore, indispensable for Ife 
poses of analysis that cultural relatiis 
signed a special term. We suggest t' 
for the time being, the expression “I 
increasingly-diversified activity of moc” 
governments in cultural affairs on the . 
an expression will seem too restrictivi 
those who would like to see this acti 
as opposed to other types of diplomatic 
We feel, however, that it is simpler {i 
every point of view to call a spade a spi? 
it must be subject to the same criteria #! 
govern analysis of political phenom? 


realm of economics as well as in the reén 
1 
be given separate consideration. It is ¢ 
action in the same field, and its spece 
firmed and developed. 
between states be distinguished and » 
tural diplomacy” be used whenever ({e 
ternational scene is being discussed. $ I 
surrounded by a noble, disinterested a4 
tivity that are considered more utilitai 
whenever culture is put to use by the st} 
We are neither discrediting nor falsif! 


rm of government activity; rather, 
identifying it more accurately and, 
particular, finding a better position from 
to debunk the language used by 
liticians themselves. Lastly, we are 
cing the study of cultural diplomacy in 
perspective that permits comparative 
ysis with the other aspects of the inter- 
tional activity of governments. 

We come now to the second semantic 
blem: the field of cultural diplomacy. 
re clarification needs to be undertaken 
several levels. The primary distinction, 
ever, is that of the cultural as opposed 
the scientific sphere. In Canada’s case, 
ft example, international cultural pro- 
ums include a sector called ‘“‘exchanges 

individuals”, the immediate purpose of 
ie is, at least in part, development of 
coperation between universities. How 
e1 it be thought that these exchanges of 
eicators are not also, if not chiefly, aimed 
a setting up long-term communications 
ics, and even at promoting joint re- 
srch projects between specialists in 
ty) countries that seek thus to improve 
thir diplomatic relations? The Canadian 
stdies programs abroad are an example 
his, and other cases could be mentioned 
tht would point up the indistinctness of 
tt boundaries between the cultural and 
tt scientific spheres. In consequence, for 
a roper discussion of cultural diplomacy, 
more comprehensive problem of scien- 
i> co-operation must also be broached. 
eover, it is hard to accept the distinc- 

that is often made between the 
nanities and natural sciences, the 
er being more closely linked to the 
sural sphere than the scientific. For 
purposes of this analysis, however, we 
1 leave this very complex problem 
ne side. 


ible duty 

ially, we feel there is a third distinction 
ve made: cultural diplomacy as an in- 
timent of foreign policy versus cultural 
iiomacy as an instrument of internal 
ural development. This distinction is 
eculiar to cultural matters. Diplomacy 
a use economics, for example, for its own 
ens, or it can seek immediate advantages 
he economic progress of the country. 
tural diplomacy cannot escape this 
foble duty, which is never clearly deli- 
feed and poses a special problem in 
fecral systems. 

As an instrument of foreign policy, 
ural diplomacy may be used to in- 
e the country’s prestige in certain 
abroad; culture is then one vehicle 
he state’s propaganda. It is incorrect 


to think that only authoritarian regimes 
follow this practice. Democracies do 
too, especially in their relations among 
themselves, in which they cannot use forms 
of propaganda that are too aggressive or 
too conspicuous. Again, the Canadian 
studies programs abroad can be cited as 
an example, since cultural propaganda is 
paramount in them. This propaganda has 
various objectives, such as the creation of 
a favourable setting for longer-term poli- 
tical activities, and even the promotion 
of business interests — tourist-industry 
development, book and film exports, and 
so on. 


Political objectives 

Propaganda is not, however, the only pos- 
sible diplomatic use of cultural exchanges. 
For example, one state may allow another 
to make its culture better known in its ter- 
ritory in order to obtain political advan- 
tages at another level. Such is often the 
origin of bilateral cultural agreements. 
This political dimension is, of course, more 
visible in the case of co-operation between 
countries with different socio-economic 
and ideological systems. But it may also 
obtain between similar systems; thus the 
sudden upsurge of cultural co-operation 
between the Canadian and French Gov- 
ernments a few years ago had mainly 
political motives. 

Finally, cultural diplomacy may pur- 
sue direct political ends. Canada is not 
hiding the fact, for example, that in devel- 
oping its international cultural programs 
it is seeking to attain the objectives of the 
Third Option. This pursuit will have to 
be judged on its merits — that is, as to its 
real effectiveness; but, for the moment, we 
may consider it a perfect illustration of how 
diplomacy can make use of culture. 

We said earlier that, at another level 
cultural diplomacy could pursue the object 
of contributing to the cultural development 
of the country. This is, in general, the 
stated object of international cultural pro- 
grams, and the one that serves to justify 
the increasingly high costs of these pro- 
grams. Sending a theatre company abroad 
will enable it to gain broader experience 
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and to meet a different public and differ 
critics — and such an operation i 

course, also a means of enhancing the 

ernment’s prestige. Participation in a 

fair will enable national writers to beco 
better known and will help publishers g¢ 
their products more widely. There j 
therefore, a continuity in many respec 
between domestic and international ev 
tural policies, because the notion of “ev 
tural development” is one that mode 
governments are beginning to use mo. 
and more in their social and econor 
planning projects. 


/ 


Ambiguities 
Back of this notion, however, lie 4 
eral ambiguities, the most fundament 
being in the idea of culture itself. Is t. 
sole purpose to develop, in a given sociel; 
the sector of “‘cultural activities”, which 
current definition would include educatic, 
the fine arts, literature, music, dani, 
handicrafts and so on? Or is it rather ) 
develop what could be called, for want ! 
a better term, the “total culture” of 
society, the things that distinguish ; 
from other societies? The problem appe:s 
simple in homogeneous societies. In mul- 
national societies and in certain fede 
systems it is more complex. In particul, 
it involves power relations between c- 
tures. The problem also arises in questics 
of assistance to developing countries. 1 
important component of this assistances 
cultural; for example, the export of edu: | 
tional techniques or institutions may hi2 
an effect on the total culture of the co 

tries receiving the assistance. Although 

may be granted in all sincerity, and v! 

effectively, under the name of “cultel 
activities”, such assistance may prove (r 
astrous to cultural development, unc 
stood here in its most profound seh, 
which is, in fact, synonymous with natioil 
development. 
Let us make one final remark on € 


above topic. Cultural diplomacy is of 1 


understood as the sum of the bilateral }- 


tivities of a state in this field. In our ¢ I, 
this idea corresponds less and _ less 0 
reality. A substantial part of cultural i- 
plomacy is carried out within the fra» 
work of multilateral organizations sucl's 
the Commonwealth and the Agence de 
opération culturelle et technique, ! 
there is not always an awareness that is 
is an important element of cultural di? 
macy. Indeed, if cultural diplomacy is t 
merely to “sell” national culture bul 
also to support other cultures and‘ 
engage in exchanges with them, an 
ministrative and political conception 


+ 


St 
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'e formulated that will make it possible to 


ar, the economic and political motiva- 
ons underlying this multilateral activity 
ill have to be resolutely assessed, just as 
an be done for bilateral diplomacy, using 
e approach we began to outline above. 
These very brief definitions having 
een offered, it is easier to understand the 
ifficulties that arise in formulating the 
Itural diplomacy of a country like Cana- 
a. We wish at this point to make a critical 
nalysis of some of these difficulties, for 
o other purpose than to stimulate some 
reliminary reflections in an area of 
yreign-policy analysis in which research 
, still limited, in Canada as elsewhere. 


Jeveloped countries 
general, Canada’s cultural diplomacy 
as been aimed chiefly at what are com- 
only called the developed countries — 
iat is, those of the European tradition, 
hether they be in the East or the West. 
ultural policies — often indirect in charac- 
or — with regard to the developing coun- 
ies have been formulated chiefly under 
e heading of international aid. A definite 
oice, of course, underlies this attitude — 
e Canadian Government feels that Cana- 
an culture must first of all be “ac- 
edited” with those countries that have 
eady “arrived” culturally. It is the 
oice of a country with a “complex”, 
ich seeks approval from a certain inter- 
tional public. There is internationally 
je same snobbery and conformity as do- 
-testically with regard to art and culture; a 
bw middle class regrets that it does not 
_pssess the same instruments of cultural 
_yestige as London and New York. It is 
nificant that the largest Canadian cul- 
tral centre abroad is in Paris; we have 
Ided to a fashion that is pleasing to the 
tes of the country in their desire for 

iltural respectability. 
But other choices would have been 
pssible if the Government had decided, 
i particular, to direct its already limited 
ources for cultural purposes towards 
tose countries that could enrich Canadian 
lture with genuinely new — that is, es- 
tially non-Western — contributions. 
ch a decision would have been all the 
tore warranted because the transnational 
tural exchanges between Canada and 
Western nations were already very 
Izhly developed. Of course, cultural di- 
macy would need to be based on quite 
other philosophy: instead of seeking, in 
pirit of narrow nationalism, to “sell” 
dian culture as though it were a 


CANDU reactor, we should be trying to 
expose this culture to influences that 
would propel it along new paths. 

But such a choice is possible only if 
the Federal Government has the means to 
modify internal cultural development. This 
is questionable, in spite of the attempts 
by Ottawa to secure a dominant role in 
this field through organizations like the 
Canada Council. Basically (because the 
Federal Government does not, in fact, 
have the power to act at certain levels, 
such as in secondary education and in 
social-development groups, which fall more 
under the jurisdiction of the provinces), 
it can, in the final analysis, work only with 
certain élites. It has no means, therefore, 
of carrying out a broad, co-ordinated 
cultural program. In other words, the 
Canadian Government is incapable of for- 
mulating cultural policies as a coherent 
whole in which international activity would 
support internal development policies. 


Weak diplomacy 

Canada’s cultural diplomacy is, therefore, 
somewhat weak and may for a long time 
be neither truly effective abroad nor useful 
in satisfactorily planning the country’s 
cultural resources. It will only be what to 
a great extent it is now—a “prestigious 
gadget”. Further, the situation may be- 
come more serious as the provinces draw 
up valid cultural policies of their own and 
give these policies an international dimen- 
sion, as some have begun to do. It will then 
not be sufficient for the Department of 
External Affairs to base its cultural di- 
plomacy on the simple assumption that it 
must do what the other Western govern- 
ments are doing. The special nature of this 
diplomacy will have to be thought out 
more thoroughly. 

There is another assumption that 
makes it difficult to define and implement 
an international cultural policy in Canada: 
the idea that there is a “Canadian” culture 
that it is diplomacy’s role to display in 
the market-place of arts and ideas abroad. 
This Canadian culture exists only in the 
imagination of a few government officials 
and politicians who have no contact with 
the realities of the country. Anyone in 
touch with the institutions and the scien- 
tists, thinkers and artists who are creating 
Canada’s culture sees very quickly that 
this country is, in fact, founded on two 
original cultures, those of English Canada 
and Quebec, whose differences are growing 
from year to year in all fields, whatever the 
proponents of an emasculated multicul- 
turalism may daydream about. Yet all 
Canada’s cultural diplomacy — in spite of 


Situation 
may become 
more serious 


or 
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to credible 
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its protestations of adherence to bilin- 
gualism — is based on the tacit denial of 
this duality. On the contrary, it seeks to 
project the image of a single large, distinct 
cultural entity that justifies the “political” 
existence of Canada. There is nothing more 
depressing, for example, than the atmo- 
sphere of the Canadian Cultural Centre in 
Paris, where any Quebecer feels imme- 
diately that the Quebec artistic activities 
represented there have somehow been 
“asepticized” for this “Canadian” exhibi- 
tion. This is one of the obstacles to an 
effective and credible cultural diplomacy, 
and will be a greater one in the future 
unless the federal designers and planners 
show more imagination. In particular, they 
will have to make a distinction between 
the total culture of Canada and support 
for cultural activities. As for the total 
culture of Quebec, it is hard to imagine 
how any government but that of Quebec 
could take real charge of it, nationally 
and internationally. 


Canadian studies 

These remarks also apply to the programs 
of Canadian studies abroad. It may be too 
early to make a definitive evaluation of 
these programs, but we can already point 
out some of their deficiencies. Let us start 
with the focus of these programs, the 
academic world. The mere fact that it is 
the Federal Government alone, without 
the provinces, that originated these pro- 
grams removes any credibility from the 
initiative. How can one believe that 
Ottawa’s political and ideological leanings 
will not have an influence on the nature 
of such programs? Is it likely that univer- 
sity authorities abroad, receiving large 
sums for the purpose of carrying out these 
activities, will agree to introduce elements 
that run counter to federal policies? 
How can one hope that Quebec’s political 
dimension will be represented therein in 
any meaningful way? In fact, the entire 
atmosphere of these programs, in both 
French-speaking and English-speaking for- 
eign universities, tends to minimize one of 
the problems of greatest interest in the 
study of Canada abroad — the problem of 
Quebec and its various reverberations in 
Canadian life. The governmental origin of 
some of these programs, their clearly poli- 
tical purpose, and their inevitably propa- 
gandist nature (no matter how subtle 
and indirect the propaganda) cast doubt 
on their serious significance. 

Lastly, what is to be understood by 
“Canadian studies’? Politics, literature, 
life in society? What foreign university 
can hope to cover all these dimensions of 
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Canada in a coherent program? Eve 
these studies are restricted to the field 
the social sciences, such a survey of Cane 
is rarely attempted even in Canad 
universities. Is it not somewhat futile: 
seek to impose it on others? Moreover, 
most cases, the universities that accift 
these programs do not have the be 
documentary resources that would enae 
them to ensure high-quality teaching. Ce 
may wonder what, besides propaganda : 
the aim of such programs. 

One can also ask how fitting it iso 
involve foreign students in studies jp 
Canada when these studies are still ¢ 
little developed at home. For example, ¢; 
subject that most often interests studes 
abroad, at least those in the social scienc}. 
is Canadian foreign policy. Research e¢ 
publications in this field are still so sca‘e 
that one wonders whether it would note 
preferable to use the resources investedn 
the Canadian studies program abroad 
develop this particular field of study wit n 
Canada for Canadian researchers. le 
same question could probably apply | 0 
other fields of Canadian studies. 

Before seeking to evangelize the o; 
side world, Canadians should rather 
tempt to explain themselves more ct 
vincingly to themselves. The vanity ed 
pretensions underlying these progra's 
bear no relation to the academic pert; 
mance of Canadians in the study of thr 
own country. This in itself reveals clea: 
the purely political nature of the ope, 
tion, which was not based on a clear asse 
ment of what we wished to, and were a| 
to, export. Other females exist, me 
authentically academic, more useful el 
also more effective from the scientific pot 
of view, to induce universities abroad 
contribute to the development of the a 
of Canadian studies. 

Other aims or other methods , 
Canadian cultural diplomacy could e 
studied from the same critical point if 
view. One could look, for example, at e 
aim of using cultural policies as one of e 
instruments for carrying out the Tr 
Option; it seems to us that there is a gr t 
deal of naiveté in this area. We could <0 
speak of the diplomatic personnel ing 
to these tasks, of the specific training tl 
receive, of their linguistic origins, and sol. 
For the moment, we feel it is sufficient) 
point out the importance of entering 1$ 
new sector of Canadian diplomacy wit a 
concern for reaching beyond governm Ib 
conformity, and beyond the nationali:¢ 
and ethnocentric complacency of the in - 
lectual circles that often support 
initiatives of the state in this field. 
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_ fter 19 months of bloody civil war and 
‘yore than 50 failed ceasefire agreements, 
‘ebanon finally emerged with hopes that 
‘ne nightmare might be over. 
| Human losses since the war started in 
| pril 1975 have been estimated at 45,000 
pad and 200,000 wounded — representing 
-;per cent of the country’s population. 
| hysical destruction is equally staggering, 
' sough hardly surprising for a war of such 
i. and complexity, which saw the 
jdiscriminate shelling of residential and 
ommercial sectors of densely-populated 
ities. Sources close to President Sarkis 
lve estimated total physical damage at 
$,000 million, not including losses from 
te and looting in Beirut’s port warehouses. 
_ bst income and revenue since April 1975, 
,yus estimated losses of income over the 
_ pxt three years, are put at $9,000 million. 
HT No less important are the political 
¢velopments. Although, on the face of it, 
, |tle seems to have changed, with leftists 
_ad rightists still vying for power and 
wither faction in a position to impose its 
ll on the other, the political reality now 


| 
ee different from what it was a year 


_ 40. To begin with, both left and right are 
| _— weaker, if only because the 
litary supremacy of a Syrian-dominated 
pacekeeping force 30,000 strong has cowed 
te warring factions into respecting its 
_c¢mands. 
_ The regime of ex-President Sulaiman 
_Tanjiya (who formally handed over power 
. ¢ September 23, though he had lost effec- 
. te control long before then) was replaced 
_ i that of President Elias Sarkis. Franjiya, 
_Cticized for his stubbornness and his open 
‘smpathy for the Christian right-wing 
—rties, was never able to win the con- 
fence of the Moslem left. Franjiya 
“Meatedly accused “international Com- 
‘ Dinism” of being responsible for events in 
Ibanon, and accused the Libyans of in- 
tention in Lebanon. In elections that 
tok place on May 8, 1976, amidst fierce 
} ere and leftist complaints that Syrian 
' Pessure had made the outcome a foregone 
' Caclusion, Sarkis first emerged as “Syria’s 


| 


ivaluating Syria’s objectives 
its Lebanese intervention 


man’’. But, although he still owes much of 
his authority to the continued military and 
political support of the Damascus regime, 
his impartial and energetic pursuit of na- 
tional reconstruction has revived much of 
his credibility as a tough and independent 
President. 

Many Lebanese, disillusioned with 
their traditional zaaims and weary of 
the insecurity and political stagnation that 
have plagued Lebanon since the late Six- 
ties, are pleased to see a technocrat (even 
a Syrian-backed one) in power. Most are 
equally delighted with the eight-man 
Cabinet of Salim al-Hoss, formed on De- 
cember 9, which is dominated by young 
professionals none of whom have had any 
part in the politico-sectarian feuding of the 
past. Even the prospect of some loss of 
traditional freedoms (including freedom of 
the press), under a President known as a 
close adviser to President Fuad Chehab in 
the days when the Deuxiéme Bureau kept 
a careful watch on affairs, seems a small 
price to pay for the return of security and 
stability. 

The bewildering and often incompre- 
hensible political and military develop- 
ments that occupied the bulk of 1976 re- 
volved largely round Syria’s attempts at 
political mediation, which were quickly 
followed by armed intervention. Syrian 
“shuttle”? diplomacy, led by Foreign Minis- 
ter Abdel-Halim Khaddam at the outset 
of the year, resulted in a peace formula 
based on a list of political reforms that 
embraced many leftist demands while 
pacifying the rightists by preserving the 
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Small price 
for return 
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confessional distribution of top government 
posts. This document included a pledge by 
all parties, guaranteed by Syria, to imple- 
ment the Cairo agreement of 1969, which 
regulated the activities of the Palestinians 
in Lebanon. 


Short-lived peace 

The peace was of short duration. Tension 
soon reappeared over the problem of the 
Lebanese army, which seemed on the point 
of disintegration after splitting into fac- 
tions. The crises came with the announce- 
ment of a military takeover by Brigadier- 
General Aziz al-Ahdab, who demanded, 
among other things, the resignation of 
President Franjiya. Though allegedly 
aimed at reuniting the army, Ahdab’s 
movement had the opposite effect, since it 
was opposed by factions loyal to Franjiya, 
and supported by the leftist Lebanese 
Arab Army under the command of Colonel 
Ahmad al-Khatib. Khatib’s army shelled 
the Presidential palace at Baabda, and 
Franjiya was forced to flee to the Christian 
stronghold of Jounieh. While this conflict 
completed the de facto partition of the 
country and all its institutions, it also 
heralded a new Syrian initiative — this 
time military. 

Until late March, the balance of mili- 
tary power seemed to lie with the leftists 
and the Palestinians, but when, in 
April, the Syrians began a series of mili- 
tary pushes into Lebanon, an operation 
described by the Palestinians as another 
“Black September’, the balance began to 
shift slowly. Syrian pressure on the leftists 
enabled right-wing militias to overrun the 
Palestinian camps of Jisr al-Pasha (on 
June 30) and Tal al-Zaatar (on August 
12, after a 52-day siege). Despite cries of 
dissent from Cairo, Baghdad and Ben- 
ghazi, it became clear that the Syrians 
were happy to see Palestinian power in 
by Libyan Premier Abdel-Salam Jalloud 
Lebanon confined by the rightists. Efforts 
to mediate between the Syrians and 
Palestinians during June and July had 
repeatedly failed to achieve any conclusive 
results. 

Yet it would be unfair to say that the 
Syrians had intervened in Lebanon to 
crush the Palestinians. It has been sug- 
gested that the aim was, rather, to pressure 
them into a more conciliatory attitude 
vis-a-vis both the Lebanese crisis and the 
Arab-Israeli dispute. In any event, the 
battle experiences of the Syrians with the 
Palestinians (notably in Sidon, where the 
Syrians lost a tank unit in an early at- 
tempt to occupy the city) made them 
aware that an all-out offensive against the 
Palestinians would be militarily costly as 
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well as politically hazardous. For by 
stage Egypt, which had been attacked 
Syria for signing a second Sinai disenga 
ment agreement with Israel, was mobilizi: 
Arab opinion against the Damas 
regime’s intervention in Lebanon. It so: 
became clear to all the Arab governmer 
that, by serving as a battleground for int 
Arab differences, the Lebanese crisis Ws 
threatening to destroy any remainiy 
semblance of Arab unity. 

Perhaps this fear more than anyHfil 
else induced Kuwait and Saudi Arabia 5 
set in motion a diplomatic effort for a joi: 
Arab peace effort in Lebanon. The sumn; 
meetings in Riyadh (October 17-18) a| 
in Cairo (October 25-26) that result! 
from these efforts after considerable py- 
crastination — not least by Syria, whi) 
was by then in the middle of a maj; 
offensive against leftist forces in the soui 
of Lebanon and in the mountains east | 
Beirut — were hailed by all parties as ver 
successful. By winning Arab blessing, t> 
Syrian presence in Lebanon was convert] 
into an effective peacekeeping force, t 
ceptable to all parties, and soon put an el 
to hostilities by spreading itself over |] 
the country’s battle-zones. Apart from tls 
immediate effect on Lebanon’s securi’, 
the summit meetings also succeeded 1 
salvaging, indeed _ strengthening, AY) 
unity — mainly through a rapprocheme 
between Egypt and Syria. 


] 


Policy motivation 
While the conflict between the Lebel 
right and left is a reflection of many lor- 
standing contradictions within Lebaniy 
society, the conflict between Syria and 1; 
Palestine resistance movement calls tf 
other explanations. The question here ; 
what has motivated the Syrian policy 
Lebanon during the recent crisis? Withc 
the benefit of hindsight, and exposed ) 
all the pitfalls of speculation, one (1 
merely suggest several factors that ny 
partly account for the present Syril 
policy both in Lebanon and towards (2 
resistance. These are political role, secur/ 
and religious minorities. | 

The first factor accounting for Syr 
policy in Lebanon is Syria’s image of 3 
role in inter-Arab politics. Syria was t- 
ditionally viewed by the two major Al 
power-centres — Cairo and Baghdad =i 
a political prize to be won. Each tried) 
entice Damascus to join one form f 
alliance or another. However, Syria c- 
rently perceives itself as a major A’ 
power centre, to be reckoned with. It 1] 
always viewed Lebanon as_ within © 
sphere of influence. Syria is determined ? 
prevent the establishment in Lebanon! 


— 


radical political system composed of 
lestinians and leftist Lebanese support- 
d by Libya and Iraq. Furthermore, it is 
ually determined to see that a stable, 
yiendly and viable political system is 
stablished in Lebanon. 
In this context, Lebanon becomes a 
est of Syria’s ability to play a major role 
 inter-Arab politics. As was noted by the 
opminent French journalist Eric Rouleau: 
A close analysis of the various forms of 
_Syria’s intervention reveals a striking 
perseverance on the part of the Ba’athist 
leaders in pursuit of their objectives: 
establishing a balance of forces between 
the two opposing camps, which would 
confer on the Syrians the role of arbiter, 
and thus, also, a decisive influence in 
Lebanon; or at least preventing the rise 
to power in Beirut of a Lebanese leftist 
organization more radical than the 
Syrian Ba’athists;.... 
complex were the difficulties faced by 
ria in Lebanon that at times it seemed 
ssible, even probable, that intervention 
uld end disastrously. From the first 
mmitment of ground forces — in the form 
the Palestine Liberation Army — in 
muary to the Riyadh summit meeting in 
tober, the position of President Asad 
dangerously isolated. Relations with 
typt were broken off, Iraq moved five 
visions to the Syrian border, there was 
tavy fighting in June between the Pales- 
tiians and Syrian units, and the Soviet 
luion, in the past Syria’s main backer, 
bled at the new direction taken by 
ad’s policies. 

There was, in addition, the expense of 
te war in Lebanon. This was estimated at 
Syr. 12-15 million ($3.3-4.1 million) a 

, on top of which there were the strain 
cost of supporting up to a million 
anese who had fled to Syria. The inter- 
vation in Lebanon was also the reason for 
th timing of the closure of the old Iraq 
Ptroleum Company oil pipeline, from 
ich Syria had received substantial tran- 
sifees and supplies of cheap oil. Instead, 
‘Sria was forced to take Saudi Arabian 
0: but at the market price. Nevertheless, 
b, the end of last year, President Asad’s 
oeuvres had been brought to a suc- 
csful conclusion. A minimum of 27,000 
Srian troops were operating in Lebanon, 
ler the fiat of the Arab League, their 
| pisence legitimized by the Riyadh and 
Cro meetings. The rift with Egypt was 
clsed and Iraqi troops pulled back from 
| tt border. 
) The second factor influencing Syria’s 
icy in Lebanon is the altered perception 
its security vis-a-vis the Israelis since 
‘Signing of the Sinai agreement. Henry 


Kissinger’s Sinai diplomatic initiatives, as 
viewed by Damascus, aimed at further 
fragmenting the already divided Arab 
world by removing Egypt from the conflict 
and consequently leaving Syria to face the 
Israelis alone. 

Syrian refusal to negotiate an agree- 
ment with Israel put it in a position 
whereby it would have to counter Kissin- 
ger’s moves on both the local and regional 
fronts. On the local front, Syria has tried 
to avoid giving Israel any pretext to inter- 
vene in Lebanon. It was feared in Damas- 
cus that Palestinian and leftist military 
successes would inevitably lead to both 
a partition of the country and unrestricted 
PLO activities against Israel through 
southern Lebanon. Either one of these two 
developments would give Israel an invita- 
tion to invade Lebanon on the pretext of 
destroying commando bases or protecting 
a “mini-Christian” state. This possibility 
was underscored by Prime Minister Yit- 
zhak Rabin: 

The central military factor in Lebanon 
today is the Syrian army, and they are 
interested in preserving calm with Israel 
to avoid giving her an excuse to inter- 
vene. But we must be alert to the 
situation. 
Such an Israeli move northward would 
expose the Syrian western flanks and open 
the way to Damascus and the encirclement 
of the Syrian army on the Golan. 

On the regional front, Syria had to 
counter Kissinger’s attempt to isolate it. 
The more Kissinger persisted in his efforts 
to force Syria to follow in Egypt’s foot- 
steps or else face Israeli military might 
alone, the more determined Syria became 
to frustrate his plans. Thus it was no 
accident that, just as Kissinger began his 
shuttle diplomacy in March 1975, Asad 
proposed a joint Syrian-Palestinian com- 
mand. Furthermore, Kissinger’s resump- 
tion of shuttle diplomacy in August 1975 
coincided with the formation of the Syrian- 
Jordanian Supreme Political Command. 

However, be that at it may, it would 
be fair to assume that the Syrians would 
not have invaded Lebanon without indica- 
tions that the U.S. (and, by implication, 
Israel) would put up no opposition. For- 
mer U.S. President Ford said Syria’s inter- 
vention had improved Midde East peace 
prospects; his press secretary, Ron Nessen, 
also praised Syria’s actions: “If you look 
at the nature and intent of what Syria is 
doing in Lebanon, overall they’ve played a 
constructive role’. The U.S. was instru- 
mental in persuading the Israelis that the 
Syrian intervention was in the best inter- 
ests of both Israel and the U.S. Dr. Kis- 
singer himself described the role of the 
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Conflict viewed 
as confrontation 
between Moslems 
and Christians 


U.S. as that of an “honest broker” passing 
on “our impressions” on Israeli policy to 
the Syrians and Syrian policy to the 
Israelis. 


Minorities 
The third factor influencing Syria’s policy 
in Lebanon concerns religious minorities. 
President Asad, in justifying his support 
for the conservative Christians, noted: 
There is no risk of alienating the Leb- 
anese Moslems, who by nature, convic- 
tion and interest are committed to the 
Arab cause. With respect to the Maro- 
nites, who are traditionally oriented 
towards and await their salvation from 
the West, our duty is to fully integrate 
them into the Arab nation. To reach 
this objective it is useful that an Arab, 
Moslem country, such as Syria, under- 
take to protect them. 
President Asad might have also been 
thinking of the one million Christians 
living in Syria, who might be apprehensive 
about developments in Lebanon, owing to 
their experiences at the hands of the 
Ottoman Turks in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. Many Christian 
Arabs view the conflict as a confrontation 
between Moslem forces striving for domi- 
nance and Christian forces struggling for 
survival. Mindful of these apprehensions, 
Syria wants to avoid the appearance that 
it is supporting Moslem forces against 
Christian communities in Lebanon. Such 
an appearance would be unsettling to the 
Syrian Christians. 

Though these factors — political role, 
security and religious minorities — are im- 
portant and shed some light on the conflict, 
they fail fully to explain the causes for the 
confrontation between Syria and _ the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). 
Beyond these factors lies a major dispute 
between the two that centres round Syria’s 
insistence on maintaining as many options 
as possible in dealing with Israel, while the 
PLO insists on the existence of only one 
option. It is felt in Damascus that, if 
Syria’s options are to be preserved, the 
power of the PLO will have to be curbed. 
A strong and independent PLO in control 
of all or part of Lebanon would have 
precipitated a PLO-Israeli confrontation, 
probably escalating into a Syrian-Israeli 
confrontation at a time not of Syria’s 
choosing. As viewed by Syria, a commit- 
ment to the Palestinian cause is one thing, 
but for the PLO to determine Syria’s 
options in the conflict is another matter 
entirely. 

For Syria, there are three options: 
first, a political settlement with Israel; 
second, a military confrontation; and third, 
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preserving the status quo of ‘no-war, n 
peace” until further notice. The first optie 
is causing tension not only between ¢) 
Syrians and the Palestinians, but betwer 
one group of Arab states, led by Egypt a 
Saudi Arabia, and another led by Lib: 
and Iraq. This option was articulated |) 
Asad on numerous occasions. In his ce} 
brated interview with Newsweek on Mar 
3, 1975, he said: ‘“‘If the Israelis return 
the 1967 frontier and the West Bank a) 
Gaza becomes a Palestinian state —¢ 
last obstacle to a final settlement will ha 
been removed.”’ | 

It should be noted here, however, th. 
Asad’s office issued a statement claimiy 
that Newsweek had misquoted him | 
Syrian readiness to conclude a peace trea 
with Israel. On the other hand, rece 
developments indicate that the Palesti. 
Liberation Organization is quietly dro 
ping its demand for the replacement 
Israel by a “secular democratic state” aj 
redefining its objective as an Arab Pale 
tine on the West Bank and in Ga 
Furthermore, in their present “pea 
offensive”, the Arab leaders most involy 
in the Arab-Israeli conflict are asking j 
the reconvening of the Geneva Middle Ee. 
peace conference to negotiate a peace) 
settlement in the framework of the re 
vant United Nations Security Coun 
resolutions. President Sadat of Egy 
went so far as to suggest his readiness | 
sign a peace agreement with Israel in t 
1967 war and his agreement to the esta 
lishment of an independent Palestini. 
state on the West Bank and in Gaza. 

Nonetheless, the first option of, 
political settlement with Israel remai) 
unfeasible at present owing to one cruc’ 
factor — under the prevailing conditioi, 
it is unacceptable to both the PLO and t} 
Israelis. } 


pes 


Chance of conflict | 
The less the first option appears feasib 
the more likely that the second option -' 
military confrontation — will occur. T| 
confrontation, in view of the PLO’s ins 
tence on the “secular democratic” formu. 
is the only feasible option. Although th: 
is a consensus between Syria and the P. | 
regarding the importance of this opti: 
the cost of such a confrontation, as view! 
by both, contributes to the disagreem’ 
between them. From the Palestinian p: 
spective, the costs for the continuation: 
the conflict, as noted by a top PLO offic, 
are as follows: } 

We do not have anything to lose. | 

We have been fighting since the beg’ 

ning of this century. We can, if need ; 

fight for another two centuries.... ' 


ean afford four or five further defeats, 
like the one the Arabs suffered in June 
1967. In a way, this would revitalize the 
Palestinian camp. 


ferent calculations 
bwever, Syrian calculations differ rad- 
lly from those of the Palestinians. If 
fis option is to be credible, the Syrians 
wuld have to be militarily prepared to 
fe its consequences. For the Syrians, 
fture wars will be far costlier than past 
jes. In addition to the incalculable human 
dstruction, the Syrians feel that the 
dstruction of their vulnerable infrastruc- 
tre — partly if not entirely — is a foregone 
aclusion. They are aware of the fact that 
> Israeli military doctrine aims first and 
feemost at knocking out both Syria’s 
aned forces and infrastructure. These ob- 
jetives were succinctly articulated by 
nne other than General Dayan during the 
Otober War: 
We want to make a supreme, productive 
ind effective effort to get Syria out of 
che war... . In order to achieve this, we 
vant to hit them at two levels: first of 
Il, to destroy the forces they sent 
nere.... The second part concerns Syria 
elf...the war should cost Syria so 
learly that they will regret what they 
id....If there is a war, then the 
yrians must pay a heavy price for it. 
Ne did it today, hitting Syria itself — 
cconomic and military targets, power 
tations, oil installations, army camps, 
ir fields, and also civilian economic 
argets. 
“ss these ominous threats, President 
\id has asserted that: 
f Israel remains obstinate and refuses 
‘0 give up what does not belong to it, it 


; 
| 
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seems rather obvious to everyone that 
the Middle East will be heading for war 
once again. After all, that’s what the 
October War was all about — the libera- 
tion of occupied Arab lands. If there 
isn’t complete withdrawal and the occu- 
pation continues, we shall have condi- 
tions not for peace but for a new war — 
or the same conditions that prevailed 
prior to the October War. 

However, the apparent elimination of 
the Western front, coupled with the present 
deployment of the Syrian army and the 
prevalent “moderate mood” of most Arab 
leaders, would not lend support to the 
pursuit of a policy of military confronta- 
tion on the part of Syria. 

The unfeasibility of the first two op- 
tions leads one to conclude that “‘no-war, 
no-peace” is at present the only option 
available. In fact, this has been, and will 
continue to be, the only option — even 
though it has been interrupted at times by 
either a flurry of diplomatic initiatives 
giving rise to hopes of a just settlement or 
by the outbreak of hostilities casting a 
long shadow on men’s will to deal with their 
problems. There will be future diplomatic 
flurries. As a case in point, on January 25, 
President Carter announced that he would 
send Secretary of State Cyrus Vance to six 
countries in the Middle East during Feb- 
ruary “to seek new co-operation for a 
peaceful settlement’’. There will also, un- 
fortunately, be future outbreaks of hos- 
tilities. But one cannot escape the con- 
clusion that there will be a state of ‘‘no- 
war, no-peace” in the Middle East for 
many years to come. Perhaps the world is 
destined to live with this tragic conflict 
indefinitely. 


voming in the next issue 


", A. Manor, senior editorial writer of 
| he Winnipeg Free Press, argues that 
| ‘the time has come for Canada to 
| bandon her peace-keeping role that has 
| een but one long litany of woes”’. 
Glen Buick, director of the Consu- 
ar Policy Division in External Affairs, 
lls of Canadians in trouble abroad and 
ow consular policy is designed to help. 
‘rom Marrakech, where “‘a young Cana- 
#3 marijuana-fancier languishes in 
ail”, to San José, where another has 
lost all his money and his bus ticket 
> Managua, Nicaragua”, the impera- 


tive of the consular officer is “‘to afford 
protection and assistance to Canadian 
nationals”. 

Member of Parliament Doug Roche 
writes of his political profession: ‘““When 
I see a political party — or even a 
politician — running for office on a plat- 
form and strategy to end world hunger 
in the next ten years, to provide every 
human being with clean water by 1990, 
to implement a housing program which 
will provide a decent shelter for every 
family in the world, then my own faith 
in modern politics will be renewed.” 


No support 
for policy 

of military 
confrontation 
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Assessment of Ramphal 
at Commonwealth Secretariat 


By Derek Ingram 


The Commonwealth’s second Secretary- 
General, Shridath Ramphal, is moving 
towards the middle period of his five-year 
term, and the eve of the first heads-of- 
government conference (scheduled for 
London in June 1977) to be serviced under 
his direction is an appropriate moment to 
attempt some preliminary assessment of 
the Secretariat as it has developed since 
he took over. 

Commonwealth countries chose wise- 
ly when they appointed Mr. Ramphal; 
nothing that has happened since has 
given reason to doubt that. Governments 
were right to pick a man of as much 
energy and initiative as his predecessor, 
Arnold Smith; it would have been disap- 
pointing if they had fallen back on a 
bureaucratic caretaker and allowed the 
Secretariat to run out of steam. There is 
no such danger with Mr. Ramphal. 

It has also been important that the 
Commonwealth machinery should now be 
run by a man from one of the smallest 
and poorest of Commonwealth Third 
World countries; just as it made sense that 
the first Secretary-General came from a 
rich nation that carried political “clout’’. 

The Secretariat has not changed 
direction under Mr. Ramphal. There has 
been a healthy continuity in mainstream 
policy. When Mr. Smith left office, the 
Commonwealth was already positioning 
itself in a wider global context. Having 
emerged from a period when it was con- 
cerned mainly with its own survival, the 
Commonwealth now had to step outside 
its boundaries as much as possible and to 
act in unison with, and complement, other 
international bodies and groupings. 

Mr. Smith had always worked in this 
direction; during his ten years, the Secre- 
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tariat began to build a Commonwea 
observer presence at conferences of U 
agencies such as the World Health Orgs 
ization and the UN Conference on Tre: 
and Development (UNCTAD). He quie} 
made his links with the European Ei 
nomic Commission and those involved 
the Yaoundé Convention, and the invi! 
tion to the tenth birthday celebration { 
the Organization of African Unity was} 
recognition by that body of the value i 
on links with the Secretariat. 

But for much of Mr. Smith’s term 13 
times were not propitious for these dev- 
opments. The Commonwealth was s 
looked upon by the international comn- 
nity as having undertones of neo-coloni- 
ism; it took time for non-Commonwea} 
countries to assess how genuine was 1 
change that had taken place in the nati 
of the Commonwealth. The appointmet 
of Mr. Ramphal, a popular and respect! 
Third World politician, in itself push 
the point home. The moment had co/ 
for the Commonwealth to develop a mi 
robust, outward-looking policy, and at {; 
end of the conference in Kingston in M 
1973, the heads of government gave 13 
Secretary-General elect just the directic: 
he needed. | 

Their communiqué contains no fev 
than 13 references to Commonwea! 
support for the work of the UN and } 
agencies — on Cyprus, on the Ind! 
Ocean, on Belize, on Southern Africa, } 
the “New International Economic Ord 
and on industrial co-operation. 


Experts Group 
The idea of setting up the Commonweal 
Experts Group to work out a program! 
practical measures directed at closing ? 
gap between the rich and the poor was t) 
it should be of service to the internatio’ 
community. The Group’s eyes were to? 
on the UN seventh special session, | 
UNCTAD IV and beyond. It was to fp 
vide recommendations not just for Cc 
monwealth governments but as possi 
“input” for the Group of 77, the n 


a 


ned movement, and what became the 
th-South dialogue. The Commonwealth 
g a cross-section of the world’s coun- 
1s that were able to work on a relatively 
Wasa! basis among themselves, it might, 

argument went, come up with sug- 

ions for solving some of these world 
blems from which all would benefit. 
Mat was good for the global community 
Hat be good for the Commonwealth coun- 


too 

V.jor theme 

us the Commonwealth began to take 
‘active part in the search for a new 
m2rnational economic order, and this is 
iply to remain a main theme in its affairs 
io many years to come. From the outset, 
Ramphal was personally involved. As 


eign Minister of Guyana, in which 
acity he attended the Kingston con- 
mce, he had helped formulate the 
ibbean case for a new order; now, in 
Kingston communiqué, it was said 
t as Secretary-General elect he should 
beassociated as early as possible with the 
vk of the Group. 
When the ten experts first met in 
Jawa under the chairmanship of Mr. 
ster McIntyre, Secretary-General of the 
ibbean Community, Mr. Ramphal re- 
nided them that the heads of government 
4 envisaged that their recommendations 
iuld be global in scope. Again, when they 
nin London last December, he said ‘‘our 
nmonwealth was conceived not to 
F p, not to divert but to reinforce, not 
oir inish but to supplement, the inter- 
ignal effort” for the creation of a 
ey order. 
If the two reports of the Experts 
up so far produced are not spectacular 
1ontent, they are nonetheless valuable, 
evl-headed documents, which were re- 
ered with respect at the UN and at 
CTAD; it would have helped if the 
eorts had gone forward with more solid 
port from the Commonwealth’s four 
eeloped countries, but their prevarica- 
i was indicative of the rich world’s 
cition on the new order. 
The promise of the seventh session, 
ch reached agreement on mechanisms 
ojachieving a new order, was not fulfilled, 
the world has moved back towards 
ivord. The third, and definitive, report 
fhe Experts Group will be ready to form 
is for debate at the London summit 
noting. The moment will be critical, since 
then the outcome of the North-South 
ic and the first round of the 
CTAD talks on a Common Fund will 
exnown. The prospects are not good, and 
n London meeting may be marked by 


expressions of frustration from the devel- 
oping countries that after two years of 
talking nothing much has happened. 

Another report before the summit 
meeting will contain preliminary sugges- 
tions from the 11-man Team of Common- 
wealth Industrial Specialists for co-opera- 
tion on industrial development. The need 
for measures “‘to promote the processing of 
primary commodities in their places of 
origin and the removal of barriers to trade 
in processed primary commodities and 
other manufactured goods” was expressed 
in the Kingston communiqué as a result of 
ideas put forward by Mr. Trudeau and 
President Nyerere of Tanzania. Mr. Ram- 
phal assembled the team in London last 
January under the chairmanship of Mr. 
L. K. Jha, Governor of Jammu and Kash- 
mir and formerly Indian Ambassador in 
Washington. With highly-industrialized 
countries like Britain and Canada and 
others, such as India and Nigeria, having 
considerable industrial capability, the 
Commonwealth is seen as containing the 
right ingredients to provide advice on the 
development of the weaker countries. 
Again, the work of the team is not an 
exclusive Commonwealth operation, and 
representatives of UNIDO and UNCTAD 
attended the opening talks. 

On the economic side, the most spec- 
tacular and solid success of the Common- 
wealth Secretariat in the past few years 
has been the development of the Common- 
wealth Fund for Technical Co-operation. 
When it was launched in 1971, the idea 
was viewed with such scepticism by some 
Commonwealth countries that one or two 
of them, notably Australia, would not take 
part. Today it is unanimously acknowl- 
edged to be a “‘winner’’. This year the Fund 
is up to £8 million, and the problem is to 
keep pace with the requests for help. Out- 
side agencies have watched its success 
with envy. The francophone Agency for 
Cultural and Technical Co-operation has 
begun to set up an organization modelled 
on the CFTC, and it would not be sur- 
prising if others tried to follow in the years 
to come. 


Diplomatic efforts 

In the 12 years of its existence, the Secre- 
tariat has never managed to achieve a 
major diplomatic success, but this has not 
been for lack of trying. Mr. Ramphal’s 
efforts in this direction have already been 
substantial — particularly in regard to 
Southern Africa. With good reason, the 
Secretariat had quickly involved itself in 
Mozambique and Namibia. The Lisbon 
coup of 1974 was crucially important to 
the Rhodesian situation and to the three 


Commonwealth 


Fund for Technical 


Co-operation 
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neighbouring Commonwealth countries — 
Zambia, Tanzania and Malawi. Mr. Smith 
had made early contact with Mr. Soares, 
then Portugal’s Foreign Minister, and with 
Samora Machel’s FRELIMO movement. 
At Kingston, the Commonwealth 
pledged financial and other help to Mozam- 
bique so that it could impose sanctions 
and tighten the squeeze on the Smith 
regime. The Secretariat acted with speed; 
a sanctions committee meeting set up a 
special fund to be administered by the 
Commonwealth Fund for Technical Co- 
operation, and Mr. Ramphal offered Com- 
monwealth help to the UN Secretary- 
General. When a United Nations team 
undertook a reconnaissance to Maputo, a 
key member was Gordon Goundrey of 
Canada, from the CFTC. This team was 
followed by Emeka Anyaoku (Nigeria), 
the Assistant Secretary-General, and John 
Syson (Britain), one of Mr. Ramphal’s 
personal assistants. Later Mr. Ramphal 
visited Machel. All this activity made its 
impact on the Mozambique Government, 
which had hitherto looked on the Com- 
monwealth with some suspicion. 
Commonwealth help to Mozambique 
did not get under way as fast as had been 
hoped, largely because of difficulty in 
assessing the Mozambique Government’s 
actual requirement, but two useful oper- 
ations are now being carried out — help in 
developing the port of Maputo and the 
despatch of a medical team from Ghana 
of nurses, doctors and transport drivers 
paid for from the special fund, which now 
stands not far short of its £1-million target. 
On Namibia, the Secretariat has 
worked closely with the Zambian Govern- 
ment and the Council of Namibia Office in 
Lusaka, a notable achievement to date 
being the placing of refugee Namibian 
children in schools in Commonwealth 
countries, mainly in Ghana. 
A Commonwealth diplomatic effort of 
a different nature has occurred on Cyprus. 
At Kingston it was decided that a Com- 
monwealth committee should help towards 
implementing the UN General Assembly 
resolutions on the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Cyprus. The move was wel- 
comed by President Makarios, but not by 
the Turkish Cypriot leader, Dr. Denktash, 
who cold-shouldered it. When Mr. Ram- 
phal visited Cyprus, he saw Denktash as 
well as Makarios — something of a break- 
through — and it seems possible now that, 
before the London summit meeting, the 
committee will have visited Cyprus, met 
both sides, and submitted a report. Nothing 
has been done without full consultation 
with UN Secretary-General Kurt Wald- 
heim, who sees the Commonwealth moves 
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as strengthening his own hand in so} 
the problem. 

The most significant developme 
the move towards an outward-loo 
Commonwealth was the decision by 
UN General Assembly last autumn to g) 
the Secretariat observer status — a) 
posal made by Singapore and seco 
by Australia and Nigeria. A few years’ 
such resolution would have been img; 
sible to get through the Assembly; no’ j 
was accepted without a dissenting v¢ 
When the Argentinian Ambassador, } 
Pfirter, spoke, it was to say: 

The Commonwealth Secretariat \g 
made important contributions in h 
most varied fields, particularly in} 
socio-economic field, and we haven 
doubt that these positive contribut 
which, in many cases, had direct reg 
cussions on Latin America, will it 
stantially increase with the new st4 
the Commonwealth Secretariat wil; 
quire today in the world forum. 

The Commonwealth had now achi 
international respectability. Mr. Waldh 
with whom Mr. Ramphal has develop] 
close relation, is known to be much 
pressed by the way it works. He adr 
the unstructured meetings it holdii 
private and without public statementsn 
wishes the UN could take a lesson | 
them and save itself from the enix 
“position” speeches delegates feel fo' 
to make. 
Crucial | 
In all these developments, Mr. Fir 
phal’s personal diplomacy has been 1 
cial. In the course of the first 18 mova 
the new Secretary-General visited 2 
Commonwealth countries, covering <u 
175,000 miles. This large noun 
travelling has been particularly neces\r 
in this period because, since the King 0 
conference, there have been an exp 
tional number of changes of governrin 
in the Commonwealth. Whereas, betve 
Ottawa and Kingston, there were only 
changes (caused by the death of Nor al 
Kirk in Australia and Harold Wilk? 
return to power in Britain), in the ‘2 
and a half since Kingston, eight new hd 
of government have come to power, ash 
result of three deaths (one by assasiia 
tion), one coup and four resignatils 
Fraser (Australia); Sayem (Banglade ) 
Adams (Barbados), Callaghan (Brité}) 
Hussein bin Onn (Malaysia); on 
(Nigeria); Tanumalifi II (Western ¥3 


t 


moa). (There are also two new meml’s 
Somare (Papua New Guinea) and 1] 
cham (Seychelles). 


‘or Ramphal it has been essential to 
ish a rapport with the governments 
ey countries like Nigeria, Australia 
d New Zealand. The swing to the right 
the last two countries required visits 


ensure that the warmer attitude to the 


mmonwealth that had developed under 


‘me meeting of Cabinet officials in Can- 
irra last May was particularly important 
‘i; this context and its success made a 
yourable impression on the _ Fraser 


With New Zealand, a special effort 
hd to be made because of the threat to 
te 1978 Commonwealth Games arising out 
the All Blacks rugby tour of South 
7 ica. Numerous meetings involving 
‘Gnada, New Zealand, senior officials of 
{2 Supreme Council for Sport in Africa 
ad the Commonwealth Secretary-General 
pulted in a substantial effort by the New 
Jaland Government to dissuade its sports- 


‘mn from visiting South Africa and an 


t2 U.S. State Department before, they 
did so. Ramphal and Kissinger have 


Geneva as a Secretariat observer while 
Seretariat officials and outside experts 
wre supplied, at the request of African 
ntionalist delegations, as advisers. 
_, The Secretariat was present at Geneva 
nt to push a Commonwealth role for its 
nsake but to be available if negotiations 
veloped in such a way as to involve 
mmonwealth help. The idea of a ““Com- 
Tnwealth presence” in Rhodesia dates 
°k to the Ottawa heads-of-government 
erence in 1973, and several models 
e been worked on. “Presence” does not 
essarily mean a military force; it could 
a commission to ensure that any agree- 
nt is carried out properly by all sides 
that fair elections are held, or a group 
officers to help reorganize Rhodesia’s 
-aned forces. Or it might mean both or 


Commonwealth’s second Secretary-General, Shridath Ramphal, 
is shown meeting the press during his recent visit to Ottawa. 


variants of both. More obviously, it would 
mean technical assistance on a consider- 
able scale; already the Commonwealth’s 
solid achievement in this field is the train- 
ing of 2,500 Zimbabweans over the last ten 
years who are available to move back into 
Rhodesia and take over key posts after a 
settlement. 

All parties involved in the Rhodesian 
problem now know that the Common- 
wealth is ready to participate if it is re- 
quired. It is for Commonwealth countries 
to respond. Since no settlement is now 
likely by June, the subject will again be 
high on the summit agenda. Common- 
wealth leaders may have new ideas for 
further Commonwealth help. 

So where does the Commonwealth Sec- 
retariat go from here? Ramphal’s policy is 
to improve and expand its performance but 
not its size. His staff is at present about 
300, and he has no plans to go above that. 
Rightly, he does not believe the Common- 
wealth wants a great bureaucracy. The 
Secretariat is effective because it retains 
mobility and flexibility of action; the 
CFTC has proved what leanly-run opera- 
tion can achieve; the Commonwealth 
Foundation has done wonders with a staff 
that has only recently increased to nine. 


Commonwealth 
is ready 

to participate 
in Rhodesia 
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No attempt 
to introduce 
major changes 


What is important is the quality of 
the Secretariat staff. Governments must 
supply men and women of high capability; 
the Secretariat must not be seen as a body 
to which they can relegate people. Under- 
standably, governments of developing 
countries find it especially hard to part 
with top civil servants; good men and 
women are in short supply. But the Secre- 
tariat is an investment for governments 
because of the experience it provides for 
staffs. One way of looking at it is that the 
Secretariat performs a service for member 
countries by offering up-and-coming gov- 
ernment officials an experience that will 
make them better civil servants. 

After an exhaustive examination of 
the working of the Secretariat, which he 
took in hand on taking office, Mr. Ramphal 
has not sought to make major changes in 
the basic working structure established by 
Arnold Smith. The one division that still 
needs more ‘“‘muscle”’ is that dealing with 
information. Its impact is limited by the 
resources available to it; governments re- 
main reluctant to acknowledge the vital 
importance of making the people of their 
countries more aware of the work of the 
Commonwealth. Every international organ- 
ization faces this difficulty but, if the 
Commonwealth has gained credibility and 
respectability among the world’s govern- 
ments, it has still not done so with many 
of its own people. 


Poor housing 

One important aid to Secretariat efficiency 
would be a change in its housing. Marl- 
borough House is a beautiful building but 
quite unsuitable for offices. Its rooms 
sprawl and, for perfectly good environ- 
mental reasons, cannot be _ structurally 
altered. But that is not the worst of it — 
the Secretariat does not have use of the 
whole building. The first floor is kept for 
British Government use and the offices of 
the Secretariat are scattered in five other 
locations in Westminster. One is on the 
opposite side of St. James’s Park. 

The host, the British Government, 
does not charge rent for Marlborough 
House but does so for all other offices, and 
this means unnecessary added expense for 
the Secretariat, as well as loss of efficiency. 
Yet the whole of Marlborough House, plus 
one annex, would be enough. Ideally, the 
Secretariat would be better off in a modern 
building somewhere else in Central Lon- 
don. Marlborough House does not exactly 
exude a modern Commonwealth image, 
and its positioning within what might be 
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termed a “British Establishment” en 
in Central London can give a mislea 
impression of the amount of influence 
British Government might have over 
activities. Yet London still seems the r 
place to house the Secretariat, since : 
simply a busier diplomatic crossroads t 
any other Commonwealth capital. 
The future of the Secretariat car 


be discussed without consideration of ; 
perennial question of to what extent | 
Commonwealth should allow itself to: 
come institutionalized. For many years’ 
“conventional wisdom” was that any ir 
tutionalization would be fatal — that 
Commonwealth was nothing if not ac 
informal association of nations that cc 
make things up as it went along. 
There were those who expressed g1y 
doubts about its future when the Se 
tariat was born, and these doubts y 
repeated as the Secretariat seemed tc 
swelling apace. Today the doubts } 
gone, but the argument about how m 
institutionalization the Commonweit 
can take is bound to be a continuing, i 
unresolved, one. | 
t 
Old:mazic | 
It is obvious that if the Commonwealt j 
to be of any value it has to perform wt 
practical functions, and that these can’ 
be carried out without some central 2- 
chinery. The old magic about the C2 
monwealth is that it has repeatedly shen 
that it can keep itself under conti, 
evolving in a manner different from ay 
any other international body. It seems‘o 
work as others would like to work r 
cannot. 
When it shows signs of becom g 
over-bureaucratized and formalized, ie 
Commonwealth corrects itself; this })- 
pened at Singapore, when it suddey 
found that there were too many offic is 
and too many texts of speeches float’ 
about for the health of heads-of-gove)- 
ment meetings. If some practical 1W 
proposition were to be accepted that » 
quired a new Commonwealth organizain 
to administer it, then no one ought to'e 
nervous; what must be ensured is tit 
the new organization is as compact, flex e 
and informal, and leanly-run, as is /- 
manly possible. | 
All the signs are that such a tradiin 
is firmly implanted in the Commonweé 
anyway. This is acknowledged by all Ci 
monwealth governments to be the Cit 


monwealth “style”. It augurs well for @ 
future. | 


{ 


to the Editor 


pectives. 


to maintain a high standard? 


Out of place... 


Pages 34 and 35 of its November-December 1976 issue, International Perspectives 
lished a criticism by Mr. P. Lyon of an article by Mr. M. Hurtig and the latter’s 
ponse. I read and reread both the criticism and the rebuttal; unfortunately, I have 

e to the conclusion that these gentlemen’s comments do not belong in International 


I recognize, of course, that these gentlemen are entitled to their own theories and 

on what is best for the Canadian economy, even though their views may be poles 

. lalso admit that they do not have to belong to a “‘mutual-admiration society” 

e reader can sense that they don’t, even though they express themselves in very polite 
). However, I absolutely and totally deny them the right to hurl their opposing 
nions at one another through intermediaries. If these gentlemen do not like each other, 
tht is their privilege, but for goodness’ sake let them spare your readers, who have 

nthing to do with their sado-masochistic polemics. Doesn’t International Perspectives 


I should appreciate it if, in future, International Perspectives would avoid being used 
vehicle for such petty quarrels. After all, one economic interpretation is as good as 


ther, since none of them is absolutely valid. 


René Thibault 
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Mexico 
Cultural Agreement between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Government of 
Mexico 
Mexico, January 25, 1976 
In force provisionally January 25, 1976 
In force definitively February 9, 1977 


Montserrat 
Exchange of Notes between the Government 
of Canada and the Government of Mont- 
serrat constituting an Agreement relating 
to Investments in Montserrat insured by 
Canada through its Agent the Export De- 
velopment Corporation 
Bridgetown, Barbados, and Plymouth, 
Montserrat, February 14 and 15, 1977 
In force February 15, 1977 


WeS.A. 
Agreement between the Government of 
Canada and the Government of the United 
States of America concerning Transit Pipe- 
lines 
Washington, January 28, 1977 
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Exchange of Notes between the Government 

of Canada and the Government of the United 

States of America concerning Reconstruction 

of Canadian Portions of the Alaska Highway 
Ottawa, January 11 and February 11, 1977 
In force February 11, 1977 


Protocol between the Government of Canada 
and the Government of the United States of 
America to amend the Convention for the 
Protection, Preservation and Extension of 
the Sockeye Salmon Fisheries in the Fraser 
River System, as amended 

Washington, February 24, 1977 


Reciprocal Fisheries Agreement between 

the Government of Canada and the Govern- 

ment of the United States of America 
Washington, February 24, 1977 


Treaty between Canada and the United 
States of America on the Execution of Penal 
Sentences 

Washington, March 2, 1977 


Exchange of Notes constituting an Agree- 
ment for the Establishment of an experi- 
mental Loran-C Power Chain in the Vicinity 
of the St. Mary’s River in Ontario and 
Michigan 

Washington, March 29, 1977 

In force March 29, 1977, with effect from 

August 1, 1975 
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Multilateral 


Agreement establishing the Interna 
Fund for Agricultural Development (I] 
Done at Washington, December 20, 1!3 
Signed by Canada February 10, 1977 , 


the International Atomic Energy Ag)¢ 
(IAEA), Canada ard Spain 
Done at Vienna, February 10, 1977 
In force February 10, 1977 | 


Trilateral Safeguards Agreement mi 


Convention on the Prevention and Pu 4 
ment of Crimes against Internationally 
tected Persons including Diplomatic Ag ts 
Done at New York, December 14, 197 
Signed by Canada June 26, 1974 
Canada’s Instrument of Ratification |¢ 
posited August 4, 1976 
In force for Canada February 20, 197" 


Amendments to Articles 34 and 55 oj} 
Constitution of the World Health Orga i 
tion of July 22, 1946 
Done at Geneva May 22, 1973 
Canada’s Instrument of Acceptance i 
posited June 14, 1974 
In force for Canada February 3, 1977 


Protocol to the International Conventio fc 
the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
Done at Washington, December 20, 13 

Canada’s Instrument of Approval i 
posited March 9, 1977 
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hemisphere 


me of Pierre Elliott Trudeau’s campaign 
| mises during the 1968 election was 
) formulate a distinctive policy towards 
atin America. Up to that time, Canada’s 
-sJations with the countries of Latin Amer- 
a and the inter-American system were 
sant and disparate. No clear-cut policies 
yward these republics had been articu- 
_ ted by any Canadian Government. In- 
ed, much of the history of Canada’s 
bg with Latin American countries reveals 
1 ad hoc approach to inter-American 
fairs with no long-term policy direction 
- goals for Canada in the western hemi- 
ohere. 
This does not mean that successive 
- anadian Governments before 1968 did not 
tablish contacts with the Latin American 
publics. Mackenzie King opened diplo- 
atic relations with six countries and 
med the Inter-American Radio Agree- 
ent during the Second World War. Louis 
:. Laurent further increased Canada’s 
-\plomatic ties with the area and elevated 
me legations to embassies. During his 
pars in office, a Canadian trade mission 
ited nine Latin American countries and 
nada took part in the Pan-American 
es for the first time in 1955, winning 
- uree gold medals. 
_ The Government of John Diefenbaker 
. itablished relations with nine more Latin 
-merican republics, all in 1961. Among 
ther things, his Government created a 
atin American Division in the Depart- 
ient of External Affairs, acquired mem- 
_brship in the United Nations Economic 
mmmission for Latin America (EKCLA) 
ad joined the Pan-American Institute of 
pey and History (PAIGH). During 
e Diefenbaker years, Canada’s continued 
fade with Cuba in spite of the U.S. em- 
irgo demonstrated the Prime Minister’s 
etermination not to toe the line of 
merican foreign policy in the western 
hmisphere, Lester B. Pearson’s Govern- 
lent, in its turn, provided funds for Latin 
erica by special arrangement in 1964. 
‘hese funds, administered through the 


e growing relationship of 
anada and the Berice 


Inter-American Development Bank (IDB), 
initiated a “soft-loan” program designed 
primarily to facilitate Latin American de- 
velopment projects. This, however, proved 
to be the extent of Pearson’s interest in 
advancing Canada’s association with the 
nations south of the Rio Grande. 

Throughout most of Canada’s diplo- 
matic history, the absence of a well-arti- 
culated set of policy goals towards Latin 
America was consistent with Canada’s 
official determination to elevate its pres- 
tige and status by adopting a global 
orientation in the international system. 
Latin America and the co-ordinated inter- 
American system dominated by the United 
States failed to attract much Canadian 
interest. This was particularly evident in 
the postwar period, when Canada con- 
centrated its external interests in the 
Commonwealth, the United Nations and 
NATO, and resisted opportunities to par- 
ticipate in hemispheric affairs. The prob- 
lematical regional environment could not 
sustain the lofty international status for 
Canada envisaged by the makers of its 
foreign policy. 


Reassessment needed 

By 1968 it had become apparent to Prime 
Minister Trudeau that changing world 
conditions necessitated a complete re- 
assessment of Canada’s international role. 
The resulting review of traditional external 
ties laid the basis for a new promotional 
orientation in foreign policy, which, among 
other things, saw Canada cross the thresh- 
old into an expanded relation with the 


Dr. Guy teaches political science at the 
College of Cape Breton, Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, specializing in Canadian foreign 
policy and Latin American government 
and politics. He has travelled extensively 
in Latin America and has written a 
number of articles on Canadian ties with 
the area. The views expressed here are 
those of the author. 
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During his Latin American tour in January of this year, Secretary 
of State for External Affairs Don Jamieson visited Brazil, Peru 
and Colombia. During the Brazilian leg of the trip, he signed an 
agreement between the two countries that opened the door fora 
joint venture in coal exploitation. Mr. Jamieson is shown here 
raising his glass to propose a toast following the signing ceremony. 


nations of Latin America. The principal 
achievement of the Trudeau Government 
in this area has been to design a specific 
policy with long-term aspirations towards 
Latin America. The foreign policy review 
of 1968-1970 gave some recognition to the 
fact that Canada’s external policies should 
appropriately reflect its own domestic 
aims, and that, in the new scheme of 
things, Canada should see itself primarily 
as a North American nation with a special 
role to play in the western hemisphere. 
Mr. Trudeau’s explicitly narrower 
focus on the world placed a greater em- 
phasis on Canada’s relations with the 
Latin American and Caribbean nations. 
The new policy was based mainly on the 
perception of trade advantages with Latin 
America. It was also based, however, on 
what became known as the “Third 
Option”, a euphemism for Canada’s aspi- 
rations for increased independence from 
the United States. The new direction was 
explicitly acknowledged in the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs booklet, Foreign 
Policy for Canadians: Latin America, 
which stated: 
Closer relations with Latin American 
countries on a basis of mutual repsect 
and reciprocal advantage would enhance 
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Canadian sovereignty and independ 
Greater exposure to Latin Amel 
culture would enrich Canadian life; 
creased trade with Latin America: 
judicious Canadian investment t 
would augment Canada’s capacity 
“pay its way” in the world. Similar 
closer dialogue with some of these c, 
tries about world problems c} 
enhance Canada’s capacity to play; 
independent role in international aff) 
At the administrative level, a Buy 

of Western Hemisphere Affairs, heade: 
a director-general, was established in’ 
ternal Affairs in 1971. One impory 
feature of this new structure was the ag} 
ance it gave to Latin American naty 
that Canada intended to continue tc 
crease its bilateral and multilateral ¢ 
with the countries of the region. 
Bureau also added a dimension of prec: 
ability to Canada’s Latin American Pov 
replacing the less-structured, non-an3 
patory approaches of previous Canéa, 
inter-American relations. | 


Step by step 
The development since 1968 of a stepy 
step association to the inter-American ‘s. 
tem has increased Canadian visibilityin 
hemispheric affairs. At present Canadaia: 
membership in eight inter-American oryn- 
izations, three of which are special »4 
bodies of the Organization of Ameriin 
States (OAS). A clear indication of x 
Government’s intention of expanding ‘r. 
ticipation in the inter-American sysm 
came in 1972 when full membership in 
Inter-American Development Bank 
acquired. Since the membership of 1e 
IDB is almost identical to that of the 03, 
this new multilateral link provided jn 
important testing-ground for gauging te 
degree of Canada’s diplomatic influenc. 
Latin America. 
Canada’s acquisition in 1972 i 
‘“Hermanent observer status” in the (€ 
was another indication of its adaptain 
to the western hemisphere environm't. 
This new association with the OAS 1) 
resented an emerging shift in Canav's 
foreign-policy commitments to a wil 
range of economic, social and _ polit 
problems in the hemisphere. In the He 
of permanent observer, Canada is 112 
better position to weigh the implicati s 
of full membership in the OAS, a pol 
bility that will demand more serious ¢! 
sideration as the country becomes furt? 
integrated into the inter-American syst } 
Under close scrutiny by some Canad 
observers is the future orientation of ® 
OAS. Although the OAS was desig) 


inally for the collective defence of the 
misphere, it still remains to be seen 
* ther and to what extent it will abandon 
basic political and military efforts to 
with the so-called ‘threat of Com- 
nism” in favour of programs of economic 
d social development for Latin America. 
The underlying assumption in Cana- 
y’s policy vis-d-vis the OAS is that full 
embership in this organization is not 
dcessarily a precondition for effective par- 
tipation in the inter-American system. 
4 the oldest international association of 
kind, the inter-American system pro- 
des for its members the opportunity to 
yeract on a regular basis at the cultural, 
eynomic, political and diplomatic levels. 
Ad, while the OAS is the leading decision- 
mking institution, it is certainly not the 
oly body through which hemispheric 
sites may interact. Canada’s policy has 
ben to continue to increase its presence 
a the bilateral and multilateral levels 
whout necessarily for the present ac- 
qgiring full membership in the OAS. 
Evidence of Canada’s multilateral 
irerests in the western hemisphere sur- 
iéed again in 1972, when the Trudeau 
Gvernment was given permanent observer 
situs in the Andean Community (AN- 
OM), which in 1969 formed a_ sub- 
reional economic grouping within the 
Lyin American Free Trade Association 
(AFTA). The Canadian International 
Dyvelopment Agency (CIDA) is the first 
exernal contributor to ANCOM and has 
pivided funds totalling $5,800,000 to 
fimnce evaluative studies on economic 
imgration and possibly to achieve some 
d of economic association with the five 
mnber nations. The attraction of the 
Adean group for Canada has been the 
exectation that the 1980s would see the 
deelopment of a modern industrial econ- 
ory on a regional scale. The Andean Sub- 
reonal Integration Agreement, signed in 
Byota in 1969, obligated member coun- 
t to development programs in the 
inustrial sector that would promote ex- 
pasion and specialization in the steel, 
motive and petrochemical industries. 
s in turn has created possibilities for 
export of Canadian machinery and 
oter capital goods within the regional 
eciomic grouping. 
The multilateral dimension is an im- 
po:ant element of the Trudeau design to 
te a new hemispheric role for Canada. 
itilateralism as a policy preference for 
sada in the western hemisphere is seen 
sa useful device for reducing tensions 
ing out of conflicting bilateral relations 
the United States. There have been 
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recent indications that the Carter Admin- 
istration and the Trudeau Government 
intend to improve bilateral relations be- 
tween their countries. Nonetheless both 
governments benefit from the recognition 
that multilateral associations provide a 
force of numbers that counterbalances 
their bilateral relation. Indeed, the likeli- 
hood that Canada will ever sign the 
Charter of the OAS and accept the mil- 
itary obligations arising out of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 
(the Rio Treaty) is closely related to the 
way the Government perceives that such 
action would provide a more equitable 
negotiating position for its dealings with 
the U.S. 

In addition to those already dis- 
cussed, a number of other initiatives have 
been taken by Canada to stimulate a more 
active economic liaison with many of the 
countries of Latin America. For example, 
in 1968 CIDA created a new division — 
the Non-Governmental Organizations Di- 
vision — to provide support to approved 
NGO projects for up to 50 per cent of their 
cost. Now all NGOs concerned with Latin 
America are eligible to receive assistance 
from the new division of CIDA. In 1971, 
CIDA also launched a bilateral-assistance 
program for Latin American countries that 
focuses on projects of technical and infra- 
structure development. By 1976, Latin 
American countries received 5 per cent 
($27 million) of Canada’s bilateral dis- 
bursements to all parts of the world. 
Another action recently taken to promote 
Canada’s economic ties with Latin Amer- 
ica was the increase in the percentage of 
exports insured by the Export Develop- 
ment Corporation (KDC). From 1969 to 
1976, the EDC increased export insurance 
to Latin America from 13.7 per cent to 
approximately 38 per cent. 

Canada’s trade with Latin America 
has shown impressive growth, and is ex- 
pected to increase significantly in the 
years ahead. The intensification of trade 
with these countries became quite ap- 
parent in 1974, when exports grew by 
83 per cent and imports by 105 per cent. 
Since 1968, the average annual growth of 
sales to Latin America has exceeded 20 per 
cent. This was greater than the average 
annual growth of sales to the U.S. (18 per 
cent), to the original European Economic 
Community (15 per cent) and to Britain 
(6 per cent). 

In 1976, Canada’s exports to Latin 
America totalled $1,569.4 million, or 
about 5 per cent of its sales to the rest of 
the world. During the same year, Canada 
imported $1,992.3 million from Latin 
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America. About 95 per cent of these im- 
ports came from eight Latin American 
countries, creating a recorded deficit of 
$422.9 million. Of these imports from 
Latin America, $1,243.5 million was for 
crude petroleum from Venezuela. It should 
be noted that the majority of Canada’s 
imports from Latin America are crude and 
raw materials, representing more than 
75 per cent of all commodities imported 
from the region. Since Venezuela is Can- 
ada’s largest single source of imports, 
cautious conclusions must necessarily be 
drawn about the extent of import trade 
with the area as a whole. 


Trade missions 

The primary method used by Canada 
in recent attempts to expand trade has 
been the ministerial trade mission; many 
such groups have toured Latin American 
countries. This is not a new practice for 
Canada. Indeed, large-scale trade and 
cultural missions have been a recurring 
feature of Canadian economic ties with 
Latin America since 1865. But the largest 
number of such missions under one prime 
minister has occurred since 1968, par- 
ticularly since 1974. During the past three 
years, seven ministerial missions have 
visited Latin America: two in 1974, one 
in 1975, two in 1976 and two as of 
May 1, 1977. 

In foreign-policy terms, the January- 
February 1976 tour by the Prime Minister 
was the most significant and controversial. 
It was not only the first time that a Cana- 
dian first minister had visited a South 
American country in an official capacity 
but also the first time that a NATO head 
of government had set foot on Cuban soil 
since the revolution. 

Mr. Trudeau’s visit included three 
important Latin American countries: 
Mexico, Cuba and Venezuela. By virtue of 
its economic significance, Brazil (ranking 
second in trade with Canada in Latin 
America) might also have been added to 
the itinerary. But the ideological distance 
from Havana to Brasilia would have been 
too much for Mr. Trudeau to travel, if 
Canada wished to retain its international 
credibility as a supporter of left-of-centre 
political and social revolutions in Latin 
America. Indeed, the Prime Minister’s 
shouts at Cienfuegos of “Viva Cuba y el 
pueblo cubano!”’, “‘Viva el Primer Ministro 
Commandante Fidel Castro!” and “Viva 
la amistad cubano-canadiense!” might 
have been interpreted by Cubans as glib 
and hypocritical had a trip to Brazil been 
included in the tour. As it was, the 
Trudeaus and their official entourage were 
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well received in all three countries in sp; 
of some criticism in the Canadian med}. 
Margaret Trudeau’s singing and recitati¢ 
of verses to the wives of the Latin Ame 
ican presidents — while interpreted | 
Canada as “melodramatic” and “odd” 
was in reality the “Latin” thing to do ar 
was warmly received as an important di 
lomatic gesture by her hostesses. 

Brazil was visited by Canada’s Minj 
ter of Agriculture, Eugene Whalen, — 
September 1976, and the country yw; 
also included with Colombia and Peru | 
a ministerial visit by the Secretary / 
State for External Affairs in January 197) 
On this last visit, Don Jamieson, in add) 
tion to the usual entourage of hig) 
ranking members of the Department | 
External Affairs, was also accompanie 
by representatives of the Brazil-Canac 
Chamber of Commerce, the Canadie 
Association for Latin America (CALA: 
the Department of Industry, Trade ar! 
Commerce, the Department of Agricu’ 
ture, the Department of Finance, CID) 
and the EDC. Brazil is moving fast towar 
super-power status in the western hem; 
sphere; and Canada’s economic relatioi 
with it have become important. After th) 
U.S., Brazil ranks second in terms « 
Canadian investments abroad, and sini 
1975 Canada has become the fourtl 
largest international investor in the Br: 
zilian economy. 


New focus | 
Since 1968, then, Canada seems to hay 
developed a new focus in the geograph 
of its foreign-policy concerns. There is | 
shift beginning in the geographical en} 
phasis of Canada’s external relation) 
which have traditionally concentrated 0 
Europe and the Commonwealth but no. 
appear to point towards the many natior 
of the western hemisphere and the Pacif! 
rim. This relatively new orientation shoul 
undoubtedly result in a more active an 
articulated level of political and econom 
linkage with Latin America. 

Canada’s promotional policies t 
wards Latin America have tended to foct 
on trade and development assistance. / 
the same time, the Trudeau Governme! 
has increased multilateral links with t 
present inter-American system an) 
strengthened bilateral ties with individu 
Latin American countries. Whether Cal _ 
ada is any closer to membership in thy 
OAS remains an open question. It is clea 
however, that there has developed a ne | 
accommodation of Canadian interests ° 
the regional environment comprising th 


Americas. 


> 
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Jpportunities and pitfalls 
yr Carter in Latin America 


James Nelson Goodsell 


isitor from outer space, listening to 
hington’s rhetoric on Latin America, 
cld be justified in assuming that the 
5ndependent nations south of the border 
e2 of prime importance to the United 
eS, 
After all, Presidents and Secretaries 
tate since the time of Franklin Roose- 
eo} and Cordell Hull in the 1930s have 
abundant lip-service to the idea of a 
»¢ial relation between the U.S. and its 
yhern neighbours. Roosevelt had his 
God Neighbour Policy”. Later, John 
enedy added a new dimension with the 
Aiance for Progress’. And Richard 
ion told the Latin Americans that “no 
¢ is more important” to the U.S. 
The trouble with all this rhetoric is 
it has often lacked substance, parti- 
ly in the most recent times. There 
aa genuine effort during the Roosevelt 
it to make the Good Neighbour Policy 
ingful, with reciprocal trade arrange- 
ts and social programs aimed at im- 
ing the health of the peoples of the 
ricas. The Alliance for Progress had a 
arly solid base, but unfortunately lost 
syay following the death of President 
enedy. In the past ten or 12 years, the 
ols have masked either inaction or 
igly-directed action. It is no wonder 
Latin Americans have increasingly 
i2d their scepticism about Washington’s 
ations. They recall Lyndon Johnson 
ld-handing” his way through the sum- 
utsession of hemisphere presidents at 
ura del Este in Uruguay in 1967 and 
Touising billions of dollars to support 
ati American development — feeling all 
newhile that the whole experience was 
i as one Bogota newspaper 
t. 
Then there was Richard Nixon’s pro- 
sitions of interest in building “a true 
; ionship”’ through playing a low-profile 
4 cn Latin America. On first hearing, it 
duided good, but then hemisphere opinion 
e2n to see Mr. Nixon’s “‘low profile” as 
umount to ignoring that part of the 


ou, In retrospect, this might have been 
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a good thing for the disclosures of Central 
Intelligence Agency efforts to destabilize 
the Government of Chile’s Marxist Presi- 
dent Salvador Allende Gossens and other 
covert actions during the Nixon years 
made many a Latin American under- 
standably suspicious about Washington’s 
intentions, 


Kissinger bored 
Gerald Ford’s attention was diverted 
elsewhere during his short Presidency, and 
Henry Kissinger, as Secretary of State 
under both Nixon and Ford, seemed bored 
with Latin America. Hemisphere leaders 
felt it. One of the leading presidents of 
Latin America during the mid-1970s told 
this reporter: “I felt when talking with 
Kissinger that he was itching to get away 
and back to what he regarded as more 
important matters than talking to a presi- 
dent of a country whose name he could 
hardly remember, much less pronounce.”’ 
Dr. Kissinger did make several trips 
to Latin America during his final year as 
Secretary of State, but he incurred the ire 
of Spanish-speaking Latins when he ac- 
corded major-power status to Brazil, the 
hemisphere’s lone Portuguese-speaking 
nation. “It might have been better if he 
had stayed at home,” an Argentine foreign 
ministry official commented. ‘He then 
would not have stumbled his way into a 
gaffe that affected the sensitivities of 
Argentines and so many others.” Com- 
ment from other sources was less charit- 
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able. Venezuela expressed open resent- 
ment, as did Mexico. “It was as if he had 
the power to anoint Washington’s viceroy 
in Latin America,” a Mexican editor wrote, 
reflecting the tenor of Mexican attitudes. 

Underlying all this is a strong hemi- 
sphere feeling that Washington basically 
does not care about its southern neigh- 
bours — a view that is often shared by the 
few Latin American specialists in the U.S., 
who, when they forgather, commiserate one 
another on their mutual misfortune of 
specializing in an area of the world that is 
virtually ignored by their fellow country- 
men. James Reston, the venerable colum- 
nist of The New York Times, wrote some 
years ago that citizens of the U.S. would 
do anything for Latin America “except 
read about it”. That lament would seem 
to apply not only to the average citizen 
but also to many in the U.S. Government. 


Legacy for Carter 

It is this legacy of ignoring Latin America 
for the most part and then occasionally 
blundering into some ill-conceived pro- 
nouncement or action that faces Jimmy 
Carter of Georgia as he assumes the Presi- 
dency. He has the opportunity to begin 
anew to build better relations in the 
hemisphere, and his early actions, together 
with what observers see as his inclinations, 
suggest he may well do just that. The 
pitfalls in his path are enormous, however, 
and it will take more, much more, than 
goodwill on his part to make any headway 
towards changing the picture of neglect 
and inept action that has for so long 
characterized U.S. relations with Latin 
America. 

Ironically, one of his most important 
assets in approaching this task is a basic 
willingness on the part of Latin America 
to accept new beginnings. Despite the 
legacy of ill will in Latin America, stirred 
up particularly in the past eight years 
under Presidents Nixon and Ford, the 
hemisphere awaits Carter’s policy on Latin 
America with a good deal of eagerness and 
readiness to listen. 

Will President Carter take advantage 
of this opportunity? 

It is hard to know for sure. He indi- 
cated quite early his special interest in both 
Canada and Mexico as Washington’s two 
closest neighbours and lent credence to 
this expression of interest by inviting both 
Prime Minister Trudeau and President 
José Lopez Portillo to Washington as his 
first state visitors. As far as Latin America 
is concerned, inviting Mr. Lopez Portillo 
before any other hemisphere leader is not 
a slight to the others — as was Dr. Kis- 
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singer’s Brazil pronouncement. For [ 
Americans recognize the special rela 
of next-door neighbours and the 
Portillo invitation, as the first official s 
visitor, has symbolic significance for a 
Latin America. 

But bringing Mr. Lopez Portillé 
Washington and enunciating a new pc 
towards Latin America, and actin 
accord with that policy, are two diffe 
things. Much will depend upon the teay 
hemisphere specialists Mr. Carter gat 
round him. Much will also depend u 
finding a solution to the long-stan 
dispute over the Panama Canal and 
future. Again, much will depend upon 
way in which Carter moves to open: 
U.S. market to more hemisphere go 
And, finally, much will depend upon: 
way in which Carter deals with the wl 
Cuban issue, including resumption of r 
tions with the island republic and thes 
tion of a number of related disputes, 


Panama 
The Panama Canal question clearly loi 
largest at the moment. The Panamani 
have long sought to win control not ¢ 
of the waterway itself but of the } 
square-mile zone that surrounds it. C 
the years, small concessions, including) 
hiring of Panamanians and the flying 
the Panamanian flag, have given s 
crumbs of comfort to the Panamani 
But their real goal, and one that is s 
ported by most Latin Americans, is 
control of the operation of the Ca 
Washington has been aware of this § 
for some time, and has recognized it 
carrying on three years of negotiati 
aimed at writing a new Panama Ca 
treaty to replace the document of 1$ 
which gives the U.S. the right to 1 
occupy and control the waterway and. 
surrounding zone “in perpetuity” and 
act as “if it were the sovereign of | 
territory”. 

To many Panamanians, who see | 
whole situation as a vestige of colonial 
in their midst, these clauses understa 
ably rankle. After all, the Canal and | 
Zone bisect Panama, and Panamani 
tell visiting U.S. officials and citizens ¢ 
newsmen that this division of their | 
ritory is as if a foreign power control 
the Mississippi River and a five-mile 2 
on either side. 

Progress towards a new treaty, wh 
would include the setting of a term 
U.S. control of the Canal, has been sl 
But, under the able direction of vete 
U.S. diplomat Ellsworth Bunker, a 8! 
deal of progress has been made. Presid 


rt 


rter would like to speed up the negotia- 
s — and he has named Sol M. Linowitz, 
43, Ambassador to the Organization of 
herican States (OAS) under President 
son, as co-negotiator with Mr. Bunker. 
sir joint task will be not only to write 
4 treaty but also to convince Congress 
wl the U.S. public that it is in their 
prest to approve it. The latter task may 
“the more difficult one. 
But, for now, the big job is one of 
ining in the treaty a date 20 or so years 
ce when the Canal will revert totally 
anamanian control. Some persons in 
the Departments of State and De- 
ese want the U.S. to retain control for 
ther 50 years or so, but Panamanian 
ngman General Omar Torrijos Herrera 
acs of the year 2000 as the date. In fact, 
e are many in Washington who would 
nlong with that date, since the Canal is 
r ing less and less useful to the U.S. 
largest naval ships and the super- 
akers and ore-carriers cannot pass 
yugh its narrow locks. Moreover, 
hi bulk, some 95 per cent, of intra- 
ostal shipping between the West Coast 
he U.S. and the East and Gulf Coast 
os now goes by land, “piggyback’’, on 
: oad cars and big tractor-trailer trucks. 


rious era 

, there is a lingering feeling that ter- 
ation of U.S. control of the Canal and 
4}Zone marks the end of a glorious era 
ithe U.S. Many Americans see the 
gal as man-made wonder — and indeed 
. But the days of gunboat diplomacy, 
yhich the Canal was built, have past, 
rell as the era in which the U.S. set up 
new nation of Panama in order that 
anal could be built. 

Mr. Carter seems to recognize this. 
ichoice of Mr. Linowitz as co-negotiator 
ai not accidental. During the past three 
8, Mr. Linowitz, a Washington-based 
ver, has headed the privately-sponsored 
funded Commission on United States/ 
American Relations and _ helped 
ét its two reports. 

Its latest report, issued last December, 
ed the Carter Administration to take 
henitiative in writing a new Canal treaty. 
alled the dispute with Panama “the 
urgent issue” to face the new Ad- 
tration and exhorted Mr. Carter to 
uke clear to the American public why 
w and equitable treaty with Panama is 
tonly desirable but urgently required”’. 
Bireasons, the report said, included the 
e fabric of U.S./Latin American rela- 
0s. Without a new treaty, the U.S. can 
aly proceed with other hemisphere 


issues, since Latin America is solidly be- 
hind Panama in its desire for a new treaty 
and its demand for ultimate control — 
sooner rather than later — of the Canal 
and the Zone. 

It is assumed in Washington that the 
President wants Mr. Linowitz to tell this 
to the U.S. Congress and public in his 
capacity as co-negotiator, and it is ex- 
pected that the former Ambassador to the 
OAS will embark on an extensive speaking 
tour of the nation to bring the Panama 
issue to the public’s attention, in the hope 
that this will win widespread support for 
the new treaty and prompt Congress to 
ratify it. 

If Mr. Carter can bring all this off in 
the early months of his Administration, 
he will have done much to rid himself of 
the legacy of indifference towards Latin 
America that he inherits. But more is 
needed. 

On Cuba, Washington faces equally 
thorny negotiations as it moves towards 
some sort of rapprochement with that 
island state. Latin America is divided on 
the Cuban question — some nations recog- 
nize Prime Minister (now President) Fidel 
Castro’s Government, while others, like 
Washington, have no official relations with 
it. But the trend is towards restoring the 
Communist-controlled nation to the hemi- 
sphere system. Vocal Cuban exile elements, 
concentrated heavily in Florida, oppose 
any “togetherness” with their homeland 
so long as Dr. Castro remains in office. 
But the likelihood of a change in Cuba’s 
governing apparatus is remote. The Cuban 
leader is firmly in the saddle. His involve- 
ment in Angola and its implications for 
the future of Africa remain a stumbling- 
block in the path of renewed relations, but 
the presence of 10,000 or more Cuban 
soldiers on African soil is not expected to 
last forever. Moreover, Cuba has a desire 
for at least economic ties with the U.S., 
as Dr. Castro has made clear in recent 
speeches. So a slow movement towards the 
renewal of Cuba-U.S. ties is likely, though 
it will require careful diplomatic juggling 
on the part of President Carter. 

Even more difficult, in the long run, 
is the Latin American insistence upon 
better terms of trade for their products on 
the U.S. market. The Latin American 
complaints on this subject are not new. 
They go back to the years of President 
Roosevelt and his signing of trade agree- 
ments, many offering special preferences 
to Latin American countries. Successive 
Administrations have sweetened these 
trading arrangements in small ways, but 
much of what Latin America produces is 


Thorny problems 
in achieving 
rapprochement 
with Cuba 


Fidel Castro. The mention of his name 
can still touch off a debate on Cuba’s place 


in the hemispheric system — though the 
trend is towards normalization. 


still subject to stiff U.S. tariffs and various 
embargo laws. Moreover, the whole issue 
of Third World trade with the U.S. is part 
and parcel of the question. To grant 
favourable conditions to Latin American 
goods at the expense of other nations in 
the Third World elicits howls of protest. 
“We’re damned if we do and damned if 
we don’t,” complains a foreign affairs spe- 
cialist attached to the Brookings Institu- 
tion who has helped in U.S. trade negotia- 
tions with Latin America. Yet Washington 
is committed by promises made in various 
hemisphere gatherings to promote better 
trade relations and Mr. Carter has sub- 
scribed to these promises. 

Then there is the issue of human 
rights, upon which Mr. Carter has indi- 
cated he plans to take a firm stand. A 
number of Latin American nations dom- 
inated by military regimes have earned 
poor marks on the human-rights issue. 
Chile’s military government is a case in 
point; so is Argentina’s; and various hemi- 
sphere organizations, including the OAS, 
have singled out Paraguay and Uruguay, 
as well as Cuba, on this issue. ‘“This is 
going to present the Administration with 
a problem like walking on eggs — how to get 
across the support the U.S. has for human 
rights without interfering with the inter- 
nal affairs of hemisphere nations,” ob- 
served a State Department official. On his 
point, too much comment might be con- 
strued adversely by some governments 
that would long for the days of Richard 
Nixon’s “benign neglect’”’ of Latin America. 
But Mr. Carter is firm on this issue and 
it could cause him problems. 

There are other issues: Brazil’s acqui- 
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sition of nuclear technology, upon whic), 
could rely in making atomic warheads; - 
seething uncertainties of the Caribbe 
with groups of ‘mini-states” that k 
political and economic viability; ris 
commodity costs for coffee, bananas s 
other items; the flow of narcotics throy 
Mexico, Jamaica and Colombia; and ; 
illegal immigrants entering the U.S. fr 
Mexico in ever-increasing numbers. 

How Mr. Carter actually tackles th 
questions remains to be seen. But { 
early evidence suggests he intends to 
an activist as far as Latin America; 
concerned. He knows some Spanish, speg 
ing it haltingly but well enough to yj 
admiring smiles from some Latin Am 
icans. In an area where form often coun 
as well as substance, his efforts at Span 
are appreciated. 

But it will take more than speaki 
Spanish to undo the legacy of the Nix 
and Ford years of inaction, misdirecti 
and faulty judgment. The events in Ch: 
going as far back as the Kennedy yea 
when Washington appears to have si 
ported with cash and advice the oppc! 
tion to Dr. Allende in his early bid for t. 
Chilean Presidency, have left a bad ta: 
in the mouths of Latin Americans. It ist) 
that they have much sympathy for Aller 
— some do, but most do not. Wh) 
worries them is that, if Washington } 
acted highhandedly to get what it war 
in Latin America in years past, it m | 
well do so again. Mr. Carter has promis 
he will not engage in such activities. B 
Latin Americans are “from Missouri” | 
they have to be shown. 

And that is probably going to | 
President Carter’s biggest challenge —a’ 
his biggest opportunity. If he can demc 
strate to Latin Americans that he dc 
indeed care about them (as he has start 
to do by inviting Mr. Lopez Portillo | 
Washington as his first visitor); if he c! 
show that he does not intend to let festi 
ing irritants remain (as he is trying to | 
with the Panama negotiations); if he ¢) 
manage some diplomatic overtures 
break log-jams (as he may well do in cc’ 
nection with Cuba); if he can, in sho’ 
begin to add substance to the rhetoric _ 
good-neighbourliness that has been I 
much a part of U.S. policy towards Lat! 
America for decades — he may well | 
able to usher in a new era for relatic 
within the hemisphere. 

Maybe then that visitor from ou’ 
space’s observation would be proved act 
rate: that Washington regarded its re’ 
tions with Latin America as of pill 
importance. 


Patrick Kyba 


ironmentalists are prone to judge the 
mie of an organization solely by its 
ity to solve environmental problems. 
tag cannot afford such single- 
dedness, for the environment is but 
n of several factors they must take into 
: unt when deciding whether to join and 
aicipate in an environmental organiza- 
: In the international context, an 
ranization’s worth may depend less on 
senvironmental record than on its 
ie as a device for achieving economic 
olitical objectives. This does not mean 
governments can ignore environ- 
atal considerations when making such 
yments. Rather, it means that they 
9ly a broader standard when assessing 
‘e. A large number of international 
ronmental organizations have been 
eted during the past decade. The dif- 
ty for the Canadian Government has 
to choose from among them those 
appropriate to Canadian needs and 
ty to contribute. Public opinion insists 
~ Canada belong to as many as pos- 
», but its limited resources dictate that 
eGovernment select carefully from the 
ons available in the light of its environ- 
etal, economic and political objectives. 
The major international environ- 
etal organizations existing today are of 
witypes. The vast majority are scientific 
tanada belongs to over 60 of these, 
bh contribute information of direct 
vance to its environmental problems. 
hi others are bodies combining environ- 
tal with other concerns; most of these 
: created for other purposes but have 
aed environmental dimensions in the 
as ten years in response to the “ecologi- 
crisis and in the belief that solutions to 
: onmental problems involve economic 
(political considerations. Canada has 
hect interest in the work programs of 
veof these: NATO’s Committee on the 
ilenges of Modern Society, the Envi- 
ent Committee of the Organization 
Zconomic Co-operation and Develop- 
@; (OECD), the Senior Environment 


nmvironmental co-operation 
» meet political objectives 


Advisers of the Economic Commission for 
Europe (ECE), the European Commu- 
nity’s Environment Program and_ the 
United Nations Environment Program. 

Of these, the Committee on the Chal- 
lenges of Modern Society (CCMS) is 
unique, for it was created for political, 
not environmental, reasons and Canada’s 
motives in accepting it were originally 
political, not environmental. Today, the 
political factors that sustained it are less 
important; it cannot compete with its 
counterparts on environmental grounds, 
and it meets few of the criteria the Cana- 
dian Government applies when deciding 
membership and participation in interna- 
tional environmental organizations. Never- 
theless, the CCMS remains in existence 
and appears to have been accepted by 
Canadian politicians and public servants 
alike as worthy of Canada’s continued 
participation. The question is, then, why 
has Canada devoted as large a part of its 
limited resources to the CCMS as it has? 


Controversy 

The Committee came into being late in 
1969 in the midst of controversy. President 
Nixon proposed the idea to the NATO 
allies without their prior knowledge or 
consent and it took the United States 
several months to overcome the reserva- 
tions of most members of the alliance. 
These countries, including Canada, did 
not object to the President’s concern for 
“the quality of life in this final third of 
the twentieth century”. Nor did they 


Professor Kyba is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Political Studies at the University 
of Guelph’s College of Social Science. An 
observer of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, he has made a particular 
study of the NATO Committee on the 
Challenges of Modern Society. The views 
expressed in this article are those of 
Professor Kyba. 
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Opportunity 
to reaffirm 
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to alliance 


oppose enhanced information-exchange 
and co-ordination of effort on environ- 
mental matters between and among them- 
selves. Rather, they did not believe the 
CCMS to be an appropriate instrument 
for the achievement of these objectives. 
They feared that the Committee would 
duplicate work better done elsewhere and 
add to the burdens of their understaffed 
environmental establishments. In addition, 
some observers regarded the proposal as 
a blatant attempt to defuse pacifist senti- 
ment in the United States and resented 
the attempt to tie military affairs to the 
growing concern for the environment. 
American insistence proved too great to 
resist, but to this day the CCMS suffers 
from the circumstances of its creation. 


Obligation 

All NATO countries felt some pressure 
to approve the proposal and to par- 
ticipate in the activities of the CCMS. 
Canada, however, felt this obligation more 
keenly because of its long-standing desire 
to strengthen Article II of the NATO 
Charter — the more so because it had 
altered its military contribution to the 
alliance despite the objections of the 
United States and the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the two strongest supporters of 
the Committee. Acceptance of the Com- 
mittee and participation in its work came 
to be viewed as a means of proving 
Canada’s commitment to the alliance and 
of deflecting criticism of its withdrawal of 
troops from Europe. 

Some advisers in the Departments of 
External Affairs and the Environment also 
concluded that the Committee could be 
used to improve Canada’s environmental 
relations with the United States. Despite 
the existence of the International Joint 
Commission, several problems between the 
two countries remained unresolved, and 
they believed that projects could be de- 
vised under the auspices of the CCMS 
that would induce the Americans to co- 
operate with Canada in solving them. The 
Comprehensive River Basin Planning and 
Management Scheme within the larger 
Inland Waters Pollution Project, which 
was proposed by Canada at the first 
plenary session of the Committee, is an 
excellent example of this ploy, for its 
stated principal objective was to “demon- 
strate ways in which countries can co- 
operate in reducing water pollution to 
their mutual benefit”. The river basin 
Canada chose to be the object of the study 
was that of the Saint John, a long-time 
focus of dispute with the United States. 

Finally, the value of the CCMS in 
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Canadian eyes increased in direct pro 
tion to the difficulties the Governm 
encountered in the implementation of 
Third Option. Canada’s desire to forg 
contractual link with the European C¢ 
munity in order to reduce its econo), 
dependence on the United States did | 
immediately receive a favourable respor: 
and the Committee came to be regari 
as an additional entrée to Europe, anot; 
forum for the presentation of Canad, 
views to members of the Community, ¢{ 
a device whereby Canada might est) 
lish a tradition of environmental ; 
operation with individual members ¢ { 
might carry over to the Community its} 
The environment is second only to ¢ 
ture as an area in which agreement, 
exchange views and personnel can 
reached easily, and the first tangi\ 
evidence of the Community’s accepta‘ 
of a contractual link with this country ys 
indeed a commitment to exchange inj; 
mation on mutual environmental probles 
and to co-operate in their solution. 


Continued participation 
These reasons, all political, explain y 
Canada accepted the CCMS in the | 
ginning. They do not explain why it c! 
tinues to participate in its activities, 7 
none are as important as in the past. "1 
contractual link with Europe has bin 
established. Canada’s military comn; 
ment to the alliance has been confirnd 
by its recent decision to re-equip its for 
and it is improbable that anyone e} 
regarded Canadian participation in | 
Committee as an adequate substitute | 
tanks, ships and aircraft. Environmer! 
differences with the United States remé| 
but these are better dealt with by : 
Joint Commission or through the conta: 
developed over the years between ~ 
Department of the Environment and | 
Environmental Protection Agency and ‘: 
environmental officers of External Affe; 
and the State Department. 

Another reason existed then that é; 
plifies the explanation. In 1969, near ; 
beginning of widespread public conc: 
for the environment, the Government I! 
no clear idea of its environmental obj: 
tives or priorities. Nor had it develoy! 
the criteria that would have enabled it} 
choose from among the many new Ofgi: 
izations those most appropriate to } 
needs and abilities. In consequence, | 
Government’s environmental  decisio 
especially at the international level, ten¢! 
to be responsive and unduly influenced | 
political and economic factors. The decis | 
to accept the CCMS is a classic example; 


Py 


policy of drift. Had the Government 
sessed a set of precise environmental 
lectives in 1969, it would have been in 
yetter position to resist the American 
posal. Had the Government applied to 
+ Committee the criteria its public 
gvants have developed since that time, 
tis unlikely that it would have partic- 
jted in its activities even to the limited 
yent that it has done. 


suis of judgment 
Mday, all international environmental 
ranizations are judged by their mem- 
ship, objectives, work programs, oper- 
tig procedures and demonstrated or 
cential value, and the result of this pro- 
es, together with economic and political 
osiderations, determines whether or not 
‘sada will seek to join the organization 
n the resources it will commit to it. Ap- 
ling these criteria to the CCMS, one 
oles away convinced that, on environ- 
nital grounds at least, the Committee 
ild at best be a low-priority organiza- 
¢ for this country. 
Its membership is limited, which can 
ein advantage, but in this instance none 
he most important international envi- 
ental problems of concern to the 
Abers of the alliance can be solved 
iin the confines of NATO. Canada, for 
xinple, must look to the Law of the Sea 
dference and bilateral agreements with 
ral Warsaw Pact countries to solve its 
spries problems. This in itself ensures 
¢ the CCMS cannot be very important 
Yanada or any other member of the 
ce. 
The objectives of the Committee are 
Lirable. It is directed: 
examine methods of improving ex- 
aanges of views and environmental 
cperiences amongst members of the 
diance, to consider specific environ- 
ntal problems with the object of 
imulating action to treat them by 
rember governments, to perform various 
isks aimed at improving the existing 
sstem of international environmental 
gulation, and to co-ordinate the efforts 
‘¢ NATO members in this area of 
/cncern. 

ertheless, there is one glaring omission 
' these terms of reference, and in an 
re in which the CCMS might be ex- 
ced to have a direct interest — the en- 
amental impact of the military. 
he alliance has a unique opportunity 
ake an important contribution to the 
of knowledge about, and the manage- 
of, the environment; it possesses both 
nmescientific talent and the resources in 


: 
‘ 
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this area, and yet the Committee avoids 
the issue as it would the plague. NATO 
could study problems such as the disposal 
of ship- and shore-generated military 
wastes. It could investigate the possibility 
of using the Armed Forces infrastructure 
for environmental purposes. But it does 
not. Even a modest proposal to study the 
effects of military aircraft on the ozone 
layer, put forward by former Environment 
Minister Davis in 1973, failed to appear on 
the agenda of the next CCMS plenary, and 
has not been resurrected. Furthermore, 
neither the work program nor the operating 
procedures of the Committee enable it to 
achieve even its limited objectives. 

In the first place, the CCMS has no 
work program of its own. Its secretariat is 
deliberately kept to a minimum, and it is 
expressly forbidden to do its own research. 
The secretariat can do no more than draw 
attention to areas of common concern, and 
depends totally on the whim of individual 
members for the taking-up of its sugges- 
tions. In consequence, there is simply no 
direction or coherence to the research done 
under its auspices. 

Secondly, most of the work in the 
realms of information exchange and policy 
co-ordination are of necessity left to the 
liaison officers each delegation designates 
to deal with Committee business. None of 
these representatives, however, other than 
the one from the United States, is able to 
devote more than a very small proportion 
of his attention to CCMS affairs. The 
Canadian experience here is the norm 
rather than the exception. Canada’s liaison 
officer since 1969 has been the third sec- 
retary of the Canadian delegation, who 
has never been free to give more than 10 
per cent of his time to his Committee 
responsibilities. Furthermore, there are no 
regular meetings of the CCMS represen- 
tatives in Brussels, and proposals to 
establish such gatherings have never been 
implemented. 

Thirdly, the Committee meets formal- 
ly twice a year only, and one of these 
sessions is given over entirely to progress 
reports on existing projects and proposals 
to begin new ones. The other is intended 
to facilitate frank exchanges of views on 
mutual problems, but until recently its 
value has been diminished by the lack of 
an agenda to focus discussion. These en- 
vironmental “‘round tables” now concen- 
trate on a single issue, but the lengthy 
span of time between them continues to 
lead to the reiteration of national policy 
statements rather than suggestions to solve 
these problems. 

Finally, the Committee is hampered 


Secretariat 
prohibited 


from undertaking 


research work 
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by the operating procedures of NATO it- 
self. The alliance adheres faithfully to the 
practice of decision-making by consensus, 
which means that the Committee can act 
only if all members agree and that its 
recommendations are subject to the ap- 
proval of each member government. The 
problem is evident in the follow-up to pro- 
jects completed under Committee auspices. 
Two years ago, the CCMS instituted a 
yearly reporting procedure in order to 
follow the progress member governments 
had made in implementing Committee 
recommendations. To date, the agreement 
to repoxt has not been honoured and the 
countries responsible for these projects 
have found it extremely difficult to obtain 
this information. 


Saving grace 

The saving grace of the CCMS has 
proved to be the universally-acclaimed 
value of the pilot-project idea it adopted 
as its principal means of fulfilling its man- 
date. Through this device, any government 
wishing to investigate a specific environ- 
mental problem is encouraged to bring its 
proposal before the Committee for approval 
and to seek the co-operation of other mem- 
bers. If approved, the pilot country and 
those who have agreed to assist are made 
responsible for funding and administering 
the project and for providing the required 
personnel and equipment. Thus, countries 
are free to participate only in those pro- 
jects of direct interest to them, and this 
ensures their continued support until the 
projects are completed. 

Nineteen projects have been approved 
by the CCMS and all NATO countries 
except Iceland have participated to some 
extent in at least one of them. Eight pro- 
jects have been completed since 1969: 
Environment and Regional Planning, Dis- 
aster Assistance, Road Safety, Air Pollu- 
tion, Inland-Water Pollution, Coastal- 
Water Pollution, Urban Transportation, 
and Health Care. Eleven others are in 
various stages of progress: Waste-Water 
Treatment, Disposal of Hazardous Wastes, 
Solar Energy, Geothermal Energy, Ratio- 
nal Use of Energy, Air-Pollution Assess- 
ment Methodology, Automotive Low- 
Pollution Propulsion System Development, 
Nutrition and Health, Remote Sensing of 
Marine Pollution, Flue-Gas Desulphur- 
ization, and the Quality of Drinking 
Water. Canada has suggested two projects, 
Inland-Water Pollution and Nutrition and 
Health. It is a co-pilot of two others, 
Coastal-Water Pollution and Remote Sen- 
sing of Marine Pollution. Canadian experts 
participate in the work of several others. 
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Not all 19 projects have proved to be we 


various types, and the distribution 
these results to all members of NATO } 


tee’s image. 

The demonstrated value of the pil 
projects appears to have silenced thc 
critics who in the past have urged t 
demise of the CCMS. It seems unlike 
that the Committee will again encount 
the strength of opposition expressed by t. 
Parliament of the Netherlands in 19% 
which moved the discontinuation of CQ). 
activities and the transfer of these activit}| 
to other international organizations. Neve 
theless, it is also improbable that the Co 
mittee will become a high-priority enviro 
mental organization for Canada or for a). 
NATO country. Ill-starred at birth, it 
today simply too deficient in its scope, } 
work program and its capacity to meet} 
objectives to appeal greatly to its memhe 
ship. Furthermore, it does not possess t 
power to overcome these deficiencies, | 
could contribute significantly to the fu 
of environmental knowledge were it toi, 
vestigate the impact of the military ont. 
environment, its secretariat could be i 
creased and encouraged to do its oy 
research, and its operating procedur 
could be improved dramatically. Howew 
this is unlikely to occur since the Comm 
tee cannot institute such changes on) 
own and none of its members is will 
to take up the cudgels on its behalf. T | 
prevailing sentiment among its membe 
ship is that the Committee is best left 
it is — that more harm than good wou' 
ensue if it were tampered with. 

The Commonwealth analogy is || 
propriate here, for the CCMS appears ' 


ing to it and there are some benefits to ||! 
had if one wishes to take advantage | 
them. For Canada, the political benefi) 
are that it pleases the United States ||‘ 
its continued participation and that tl) 


platform from which to present and et 
plain its environmental views and polici) 
to countries that are also members of tl) 


jects of direct interest to it and its acce | 
to the results of those done by other cou ° 


priority international environmental ¢|) 
ganization for Canada. - 


ternational development 


> of the central facts of the world today 
at the economic growth of the 21 most 
vily industrialized countries is leaving 
‘behind the one billion people in the 
poorest countries. 

The problem of extreme poverty is 
»etuated by the control the developed 
‘ld exercises over the bulk of the earth’s 
‘Ith. The one-third of humanity in the 
sloped nations consumes more than 
per cent of the earth’s resources. A 
y born in Canada will grow up con- 
Ling 50 times the resources and energy 
aby in the developing regions will 
sume. This implies that the developed 
\d is responsible for a much greater 
capita environmental impact than the 
;-developed nations. 

In taking for granted ever-higher 
dards of living, the minority of rich 


iplying poor. That is not a formula 
eace or security in a world already 
dge over resource-depletion and pro- 
tating nuclear technology. 


4 between the rich and poor nations, 
ie at the same time envisaging a con- 
ed 3 to 5 percent increase every year 
|} 2al income for the bulk of the people 
he industrialized nations, is supporting 
“irreconcilable policies. 

\Sustained growth in the Western 
d can only be maintained by paying 
| prices for commodities, protecting 
estic industries and increasing produc- 
3 of consumer goods — which would, in 
demand more resources. Merely to 
ditain their economic growth, the in- 
rial countries must continue to appro- 
tire a totally disproportionate share of 
: orld’s raw material and energy out- 
; Redistribution would only be possible 
ie developed nations were willing to 
e¢pt a new mode of life. There is not 
} chance of that so long as the indus- 
economy of the West is built on 
sion and greed. 


olitician applies human terms 
9 international economic order 


Arnold Toynbee put the point dra- 
matically in Mankind and Mother Earth: 
Will mankind murder Mother Earth or 
will he redeem her? He could murder 
her by misusing his increased techno- 
logical potency. Alternatively he could 
redeem her by overcoming the suicidal, 
aggressive greed that, in all living crea- 
tures, including Man himself, has been 
the price of the Great Mother’s gift of 
life. This is the enigmatic question 
which now confronts man. 


Positive values 

Our approach to global justice should not 
start from the negative position of merely 
deploring the massive poverty and suffer- 
ing in the developing world today as if 
there were nothing we could do beyond 
applying band aids. Rather, we should 
recognize the new, positive values of inter- 
dependency. Biological and physical inter- 
dependencies inherent in the basic struc- 
ture of our planet are now paralleled by 
a network of man-made interdependencies 
that are changing the fabric and mechanics 
of our lives. 

The acceleration of scientific and 
technological developments has opened up 
the possibility of maximizing the physical, 
mental and social well-being of every 
human being. Instruments probing the 
solar system have helped to develop a 
planetary science that enables us to under- 
stand better the physical structure, life 
chemistry and stabilizing systems of our 
planet. The detection and study of solar 
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Politics, was published in 1976. The views 
expressed in this article are those 

of the author. 
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Relationship 
at the core 
of economic 
stability 


energy, climatic changes and atmospheric 
pollution will eventually contribute im- 
measurably to man’s survival, no matter 
where he lives. There are now more than 
a dozen countries with their own satellites; 
telecommunications and education are 
within the reach of hundreds of millions 
of people who were previously isolated. 
Joint space programs have already led to 
legal treaties. 

World-wide collections of data on the 
biosphere have been launched by govern- 
ments under the environment program 
of the United Nations. Rapid techno- 
logical development of the seabed has 
led the UN to declare the sea beyond the 
limits of national jurisdiction a common 
heritage of mankind. Atomic energy, elec- 
tronics, computers and cybernetics, plant 
genetics and engineering, industrial agro- 
nomy, antibiotics, microbiology and laser 
technology — all these developments have 
profound implications for the non-indus- 
trialized part of the world. 

Once we grasp the notion of inter- 
dependency, we detect its actuality in 
more and more places. The movement of 
trade, agricultural production and the use 
of energy all require new commitments 
and mechanisms to explore, distribute 
and manage the earth’s resources better 
for the benefit of the whole population, 
present and future. 


Stability 
The relation between the economic activ- 
ity of the highly-industrialized centres and 
that of the developing countries is at the 
core of world economic stability. The im- 
pact of world public opinion and interna- 
tional organizations is already felt in the 
call for a code of conduct for transnational 
corporations that have themselves scaled 
national walls with ease. Though trans- 
national corporations are often, and cor- 
rectly, characterized as exploiters, they 
have shown that, properly utilized, a 
transfer of skills and technology can intro- 
duce industry to new areas of the world. 
The value of interdependency be- 
comes clearer as we see that religion, race, 
culture and social sanctions no longer need 
be insuperable barriers that keep people 
apart. The extensive interplay today of 
diverse ideas and personalities through 
travel and communication is bound to 
affect our behaviour. I am not claiming 
that Utopia has arrived, nor am I closing 
my eyes to the tragic conflicts that con- 
tinue to scar the earth. But I see, as a 
result of interdependency, the evolution 
of a stronger civilization as we apply 
mankind’s knowledge, imagination and 
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organization to the practice of stewe 
ship and restraint. 

Many people despair at what appe 
to be the hopeless task of sharing 
world’s resources and recommend “‘lifek 
ethics’, by which the rich decide to s 
some and leave the rest to drown. W) 
I believe that compassion still outwei 
cynicism in public opinion, the terr 
complexity of achieving distributive 
tice is producing a scepticism that in t: 
feeds our selfishness. If we cannot do aj 
thing about poverty, why care? 

The problem of global survival is 3 
a lack of resources but a distortion: 
values. The will to apply equitably 
benefits of technology, rather than sim| 
to expand technology, is our greatest ni 
today. Do we have the courage to ]: 
serve our sensitivity, awareness and : 
sponsibility in the face of radical chan: 
For, as Rollo May writes in The Cour: 
to Create: ‘We are living at a time wi: 
one age is dying and the new age is | 
yet born.” 

It takes creative courage to disco: 
new forms, new symbols and new patter 
for the construction of a more hum: 
society. The former age was one of rr 
row, nationalistic self-interest. The ry 
age is one of global interdependencies. | 
Inescapable / 


We do not yet know how to cope wh 
the demands of a new, planetary civili 
tion — so, naturally, we resist it. But 
movement towards some kind of wed 
order is inescapable. What is now imgr. 
ative is the creation of a new global ete 
one dedicated to providing enough fol 
shelter, education and health care » 
every human being, as well as the oprt- 
tunity to live in self-fulfilment. 

The primary purpose of econo) 
growth should be to ensure the impro?. 
ment of conditions for all. Every individil 
should have access to food, shelter, edut- 
tion, employment and health care in or’ 
to be free to develop his true potential ed 
dignity in seeking the common good. 
growth process that benefits only a 
wealthy minority and maintains or ' 
creases the disparities between and wit n 
countries is not development — its 
exploitation. | 

For the past 15 years, the Unid 
Nations has been trying to arouse @ 
political will to institute more equitae 
economic and social systems. There M 


been hundreds of conferences, but it t 
the monetary collapse, the oil crisis é 
the famines of the early 1970s to awal 


yoliticians, who often respond only to 
frontation on their very doorsteps. 
The richer countries discovered that 
ssion and negotiation were no longer 
oncerned with the amount of aid that 


hanges that should be made in the world’s 
jonetary and trading systems. These 
anges were all spelt out in the program 
f action for a ‘““New International Eco- 
omic Order” that was adopted at the 
special session of the UN General 
ssembly in May 1974, and were reaffirmed 
the seventh special session in September 
975. The program document begins by 
tating its aims — “to correct inequalities 
md redress existing injustices and ensure 
| eadily accelerating economic develop- 
yent, peace and justice for present and 
uture generations” — and goes on to out- 
me plans of action for international trade, 
hdustrialization, science and technology, 
ransfer of resources and food production. 


ew sharing 
fhe developing countries want new ar- 
angements for sharing the world’s wealth 
‘ind resources. The rich nations view these 
forms with considerable suspicion — a 
—atural reaction, since the present systems 
ork to their advantage. Countries that 
-epend on the importation of cheap re- 
yurces from the developing nations will 
ot look favourably on new regulations 
at will result in their paying more for 
ch resources. On the other hand, devel- 
ging nations are not likely to remain 
iet much longer while the added value 
their exports of primary commodities 
-absorbed by Western middlemen. And 
aus hard confrontation and tough negotia- 
‘ons are inevitable before any substantial 


ovement towards a new economic order 
achieved. 
— The new economic order calls for 
linking of the price of raw materials 
xported by developing nations to the 
| tice paid by them for imported manufac- 
ired goods; the rich countries reply that 
‘ices must be allowed to reflect “market” 
rces, 
— The new economic order demands 
me general agreement and international 
—gulation of commodities; the rich coun- 
vernments. 
— The new economic order calls for 
) e use of the International Monetary 
nd as a development instrument; the 
h countries defend its use as a central 
regulating currencies and interna- 
‘onal liquidity. 


ies call for a “case-by-case” approach 
d the retention of controls by national 


—— 


— The new economic order calls for 
the regulation of transnational corpora- 
tions in the interest of developing coun- 
tries; the rich countries defend the rights 
of these corporations. 

It seems evident to the writer not 
only that Canada ought to have an inte- 
grated, comprehensive policy to respond 
to interlocking global problems but that 
such a policy ought to be given a high 
priority. For Canada can play a much 
greater international role at this turning- 
point in history. In fact, the global situa- 
tion is thrusting upon us new opportunities 
as well as responsibilities; with a unified 
approach, we can help developing nations 
become self-reliant and acquire stronger 
trading partners as a result. 

“Enlightened internationalism,” as 
Professor John W. Holmes called it in 
Canada: A Middle-Aged Power, is going 
to cost more but it is the only realistic 
policy with which to respond to the new 
major issues — distribution of resources 
and population in the world at large. 
“What we have to note,” he says, “‘is that 
the thrust is towards a principle of inter- 
national sharing and it is directed against 
those countries which have the most re- 
sources and space per capita. The heat 
may be turned off the super-powers and 
on the rich, middle-power, middle-aged 
countries like Canada.” 

It became clear to the author during 
a study tour of Asia last fall that the 
developing world’s leaders knew that the 
West would not make the changes neces- 
sary for a new economic order and that 
the developing nations, therefore, had to 
think and act beyond dependency. They 
were being forced to the conclusion that 
they must develop policies reflecting their 
own social and economic conditions in 
order to eliminate, once and for all, the 
traditional dependence on the industrial- 
ized nations. Instead of following Western 
models of high-technology development, 
they would learn to make better use of 
their own resources, of which the most 
important was manpower. 

The ASEAN countries (Malaysia, the 
Philippines, Singapore, Thailand and In- 
donesia) meeting in Indonesia, specified 
more intense integrated rural-development 
projects. The training of community- 
development personnel was given a high 
priority. 

The common front, first established 
for negotiation purposes, is now necessary 
for survival. The developed nations, for all 
their rhetoric, are not even halfway to- 
wards the international aid target of .7 per 
cent of gross national product. Moreover, 


Thinking 
and acting 
beyond 
dependency 
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in considering the changes implied by a 
new order, the West fears disruption of its 
traditional hold over the world economy. 


Cynicism 

The developing nations are now deeply 
cynical about the gestures made towards 
them. Since aid money increasingly seems 
to be of marginal importance to the 
whole development problem and since a 
larger part of all aid they receive now 
comes from the newly-rich Arab countries, 
why shouldn’t the Third and Fourth 
Worlds band together in solidarity? What 
does it matter if the Arabs use the strength 
of solidarity to kick Israel out of the UN? 

The West is cynical too about the 
sincerity of the developing countries in 
building up their own societies. Who be- 
lieves that the fruits of a new order would 
find their way to the millions of peasants 
who will go on in drudgery while their own 
economic masters gorge themselves? Indo- 
nesia, Brazil, Iran, Peru and perhaps a 
dozen other countries may become upper- 
middle-class states, but will it mean any- 
thing in the lives of most Indonesians, 
Brazilians, Iranians and Peruvians? 

More and more people on both sides 
of the development gap are now cynical 
about elaborate postponements, glamorous 
diversions and grandiose schemes. In 
Canada, there is a growing feeling that aid 
is really just conscience-cleansing. 


International development 


Administrative perspective 
of transnational corporations 


By M. A. Crener and G. M. Hénault 


The debate over transnational corporations 
(TCs) has recently become a heated one; 
for proof we need only look to the Bishop 
of Recife, Brazil, Dom Helder Camara, 
who stated at the last Eucharistic Con- 
ference in Philadelphia in 1976 that a new 
form of Nazism, disguised as a fight against 
Communism, had taken root in Latin 
America, The multinational corporations, 
he said, were fostering internal colonialism 
in the first of the Christian continents. 
Reactions of this kind to frequently 
ill-advised, occasionally ill-willed, actions 
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At the root of all this cynicism is 
weakness of our belief in the value 
strength of the human being and 
future of mankind. “Will mankind ; 
vive?” asks Robert Heilbroner in 
Inquiry into the Human Prospect. “WV 
knows? The question I want to pui 
more searching. Who cares?” It is ¢ 
that most of us today do not care — 
do not care enough. 

Of course, there are many individt 
and organizations dedicated to further 
the integrity of the global human be, 
I am not despondent. But when I se 
political party — or even a politiciar 
running for office on a platform and sti 
egy to end world hunger in the next 
years, to provide every human being W 
clean water by 1990, to implement 
housing program that will provide a dec: 
shelter for every family in the world, tl 
my own faith in modern politics will) 
renewed. 

Canadians will not support a 1 
economic order until we understand ¢ 
importance of changing our attitude ) 
wards what we think is our natural rit 
and moving away from the endless pursii 
of wasteful consumption. If enough Cai. 
dians do that and politicians feel the efit 
of such a movement, then as a country f 
shall be in a better frame of mind 
negotiate the changes needed in intr. 
national relations. 

| 


on the part of the TCs involve these org - 
izations in a larger debate, one wi 
another dimension, for there exists 4 
ideological confrontation that underlies 
analyses of the TCs. It might even bes 
that different ways of viewing the wo 
are directly opposed in any discussion! 
the matter. The TCs become a vehi? 
through which the entire system of priv ® 
enterprise, ownership of the means of pF 
duction and continued growth is cl 
lenged. 
What we shall attempt to isolate h? 


approach to viewing the transna- 
corporation, its role and its effects 
ssibilities for development in the 
World, in the context of interna- 
nal economic relations. 


nsion policies 

e shall limit the scope of our discussion 
two basic ideas that fairly accurately 
1m up the methods and the expansion 

licy of a transnational: 


‘a) constant attention to growth, to 
-'maintain a satisfactory level of returns 
i in the medium term; 

. 


; b) constant attention to effective man- 
agement, for maximization of assets 


| Taking into account these two basic 
_jeas, the following diagram illustrates the 

owth and expansion strategies of a 
-rporation: 


opted for either a market-expansion strat- 
egy or a strategy of technological innova- 
tion must keep account of the following 
factors in its strategy as a whole: 

— total profitability within acceptable 
margins; 

—a global growth-rate, meaning the 
progressive replacement of declining 
markets by others in many countries; 

—a market structure such that the 
level of risk and/or geographical diffu- 
sion of assets is maintained below the 
level considered acceptable for the 
firm; 

— minimization of costs of production 
and of transfers of goods and services 
between branches. 

Thus criteria of this type (profit- 
ability, independence, growth and min- 
imization of risk) have an impact on 
international competition, and multiplying 
a firm’s operations over an international 


economic context has the effect of further 


accentuating political strains. 


New technology and new products 


New techno- Reconditioned or New products 
logical change improved products New technology 
Existing No change Improved products Replacement product or 
} markets new technology in the 
a production process 
| | 
New regional Geographical Geographical Geographical expansion and 
} markets expansion of expansion and new product technology 
‘ 


markets improved products 


New customers/_ Expansion of Expansion by 


Diversification with expan- 


markets markets by customers and sion of customer market and 
) customers improved products new product technology 
| New — Expansion of Expansion by International diversification 
ee roronal markets by internationalization with international expansion 
— internation- and improved of markets and new product 
| alization products technology 


As the diagram shows, the passage 
fym one stage to another on the tech- 
nlogy axis, or the market axis, or a 
ncomitant passage on both axes, or even 
e that moves farther along one axis than 
ng the other, indicates the phase or 
Sige reached by a corporation in its 
wth process and also fulfils the two 
ditions mentioned above. It can easily 
seen that the box of the matrix ob- 
tined by the column entitled ‘“New 
poducts, new technology” and the line 
‘lew international markets” represents 
t2 true beginning of the corporation’s 
ltinational status. The firm that has 
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Multinational 
presence 

in international 
system 


From there, the maintenance of such 
constraints for purposes of its own develop- 
ment leads the corporation very naturally 
into a situation that is truly political. 

The data, even in the very rudimen- 
tary form of the table above, show that, 
depending on the emphasis placed on one 
criterion or another in the _ ultimate 
weighting of the strategy of the corpora- 
tion as a whole, the degree to which the 
political element is taken into consider- 
ation influences the way in which the 
principals perceive the international situa- 
tion. Carrying simplification to the ex- 
treme, it can be stated that, for some 
people, the existence of multinational 
operations can be explained in most cases 
by the oligopolistic nature of many in- 
dustries. For others, the transnational firm 
is, in Marxist economic theory, merely 
the end of a process in which capital is 
first a social relation and the links between 
“centre” and “periphery” are means for 
the transfer of plus value according to the 
conception of “unequal exchange’. How, 
then, can the growth of the TC in the 
world economic sphere and its political 
impact within the international system 
be reconciled? 

For this reconciliation, we propose to 
discuss first the multinational presence in 
the international system, particularly in 
the developing countries (DCs) _ sub- 
system, and then our suggestion relating 
to socio-economic integration. 


Industrial relations 

The transnational corporations are be- 
coming aware of their socio-economic 
impact and are admitting, not always in so 
many words, their abuse of power through 
such means as maintaining research-and- 
development activities in the home coun- 
try, centralizing financial decision-making, 
and so on. Echoing G. Adam, S. Amin, 
C. Furtado, C. Michalet, C. Palloix, Brooke 
and Zemmers and others, M. Callon has 
stated that the TC reproduces unequal 
development. Sir Ernest Woodroffe, pres- 
ident of Unilever, summarizes a manage- 
ment point of view when he states that 
“the biggest threat to a multinational is 
that it is considered foreign and is there- 
fore suspect, in its host country”. He 
qualifies this somewhat by adding: “But 
the TC abroad often finds it is accused of 
rape by the very people who are trying to 
seduce it”’. 

That said, let us look at several more 
contentious points in the heated debate on 
transnationals and development, bearing 
in mind that size and other characteristics 
typical of TCs make it impossible wholly 
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to separate economics and politics w 
they are concerned. 

The imperfection of markets — o 
to the monopoly of large corporations 
administrative and technological skill 
makes equalization of revenues acr 
borders impossible. But this monope 
according to the ‘Hymer-Kindleber: 
theory”, means there will be internatioy 
development of corporations for a 
economic profitability. | 

At the same time, however, the dr; 
for monopolistic or oligopolistic prof: 
with the frequent absence of true rec 
tribution by means of the tax structure 
individual countries, may prevent optim) 
utilization of resources, particularly, | 
Kindleberger notes, by the disrupuigi 
local markets. 

In such a situation, as Penrose tay 

} 
\ 


—S 


the power of the TCs to impose a r 
nopoly price has the same characterists 
of distribution as the power to levy tax, 
The example of petroleum has led so 
(Kindleberger, Johnson) to write of : 
potential for competition and oth 
(Marxist economists) to note the a 
of international monopolies. 

Direct international investment a 
capital, technology and administrat 
skills to the host country. However, 4 
extent to which international capital ri- 
resents a true net addition to local capiil 
must then be established. As noted y 
Penrose as well as Magdoff, who speaks f 
“financial burden’’, the capital is soon pi 
for by the returns. In addition, Kind- 
berger states that international investmet 
may simply be a substitute for a natioil 
investment capacity that is lacking (r 
example, because of a preference for liquv 
funds). 

International investment may also 
at variance with the national plant ort 
wishes of the host country. | 

There is also the problem of reseat: 
and technological progress. Johnson a 
that importing and adapting are less |; 
pensive than local manufacture. Here c! 
be seen once again the conflict betel 
cosmopolitan and national interests. | 

Of all the non-Marxists, it is Behrmi 
who puts most stress on the differen’ 
between the aims of corporations a 
those of host countries — that is, efficien’ 
in terms of the world economy may rt 
counter to efficiency for host countries. » 
proposes three styles of action: restt : 
tions on investments or industrial act: 
ities; strengthening of domestic industi; 
intergovernmental agreements. 

The liberal writers, such as Kind? 
berger and Johnson, prefer  incenti 


sures such as tax and anti-trust legis- 
They also maintain that host 


nong themselves. 
Or, as stated in a recent article by 


tansnationals is, in fact, based on their 
bpropriation of the technological process 
hd administrative skills, which in turn 
as made it possible for them, through 
ade manipulations, to maintain a hold 
ber the developing countries that cannot 
-» broken by existing classical political 
-tocesses (such as expropriation and na- 
-pnalization). Then, if the intrinsic rela- 
on between economics and politics can no 
ne be broken in its analytical process, 
hy not formulate individual, specific 
tions that could determine different 
sgrees of independence — particularly 
lative independence in the case of TC- 
relations? We see socio-economic inte- 
gation as the preferred means of achieving 
mtinued interaction. 


-janagerial behaviour 
-} should be remembered that, among 
teir characteristics, TCs may have a high 
_egree of flexibility and an ability to adapt 
a particular economic environment. 
lestlé, for example, makes 50 kinds of 
ffee to meet the cultural differences of 
markets, and most of its managers over- 
s speak the language of the host coun- 
y. This is one of the reasons for the com- 
ny’s record of success internationally. 
Host countries, particularly develop- 
countries, have more demands and 
pect TCs to fit into the local environ- 
nt. The problem of integration has, 
wever, been seen only as an economic 
ce. Robinson, for example, defined it as 
‘he degree to which a foreign-owned firm 
b-contracts locally for the purchase of 
ices, products and skills from locally- 
med enterprise’”’. 
Moving beyond the economic frame- 
wrk of negotiations between TCs and 
Ids in an attempt to include the socio- 
cltural aspects of conflicts between the 
tio parties, one comes up against the 
idity of the notion of socio-economic 
iyegration and the problems involved in 
rndering it operational. However, we see 
‘ole for this idea in helping to reconcile 
Oposing positions in the strictly political 


tio parties differ. 

tegration 

e integration of TCs and DCs is the last 
ge in a continuing process that begins 


caflict, even when the ideologies of the: 


with the period of negotiation and extends 
through the periods of installation and 
adaptation. 

Socio-economic integration can be 
viewed as an approach to administrative 
behaviour by means of which the TC 
accepts the national development objec- 
tives of the host country and contributes 
to achieving them. This kind of integra- 
tion can be characterized by, among other 
things: 

—the emergence of an organizational 
sub-culture that respects the value 
systems of the host country and is 
reflected in a form of administrative 
behaviour adapted to the environ- 
ment; 

—a micro-economic production system 
that provides goods meeting local 
needs or the macro-economic objec- 
tives of the host country (to illus- 
trate the latter aspect, Mexico re- 
cently allowed direct investment by 
a Japanese automobile company on 
condition that a percentage of the 
cars assembled in Mexico be re- 
exported to South American markets 
to meet its foreign exchange needs); 

— non-monopolistic marketing, in order 
to avoid the lack of competition with 
national products; 

— a financial policy under which returns 
are invested locally. 

One of the first stages of the socio- 
economic integration of TCs is thus 
achieved through the acceptance of dif- 
ferent value systems. 

Is this not, in fact, what the Cana- 
dian Department of External Affairs has 
suggested, in encouraging and inviting 
Canadian investors to “respect the policies 
and interests of the host country’’? 

Evaluating how TC strategies and DC 
development policies fit each other is very 
complex if an effort is made to examine all 
the dimensions having an influence on the 
question. It is possible, however, to isolate 
factors that give a relative picture of these 
interactions, and thus achieve a rough 
but operational measurement of socio- 
economic integration. 

Following conventional usage, we may 
first accord the measurement a positive or 
negative rating according to whether there 
is agreement or disagreement between the 
converging or diverging directions of the 
micro-economic strategies and macro- 
economic policies. This sign may, there- 
fore, be expressed in terms of the effects 
of the many variables that go into one of 
the calculation criteria. For example, to 
acquire a form of technology more cheaply, 
a country may decide to emphasize the 
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clauses bearing on purchase or licensing of 
patents rather than insist that a research- 
and-development centre be set up locally. 
In this case, a TC’s R and D activities out- 
side the host country may be in line with 
the policy of the host country and will be 
measured as positive, whereas, for govern- 
ments that insist on having local R and D 
centres, the same activity may come out 
negatively in the measurement. 

The clauses of a contract must be 
well-defined in terms of what the DC 
expects from the TC and may be ex- 
pressed as operational objectives to be 
reached in the short, medium or long term. 
The comparison between these govern- 
mental constraints on the activities of a 
TC and its activities then determines the 
degree of socio-economic integration ex- 
pressed as a percentage. 

To illustrate, we may consider the 
following criteria (the list is not to be 
construed as exhaustive) : 


I Managerial behaviour and head-of- 
fice/branch-plant relations; 


II centralization or decentralization 
of R and D; 


III centralization or decentralization 
of production; 


IV centralization or decentralization 
of marketing; 


V centralization or decentralization 
of financial activities; 


VI adaptation to local labour condi- 


tions. 


This can be expressed in the form of 
the following graph: 


Compatibility 
of TC and DC 


maximum tolerance 
threshold 


minimum level of 
integration dictated 


by DC 


minimum tolerance 


threshold 
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Using this graph as a basis, a pr 
for each corporation can be drawn up t 
makes it possible to express socio-econon 
integration in visual form and then 
monitor the adjustments made betwe 
TC strategies and DC policies. | 
At that point, maximum and minim 
interaction tolerance thresholds must : 
determined. The maximum threshold re. 
resents the highest level a TC may endo: 
without destroying those management c. 
jectives reflected in its philosophy 
capitalist-type actions or without excee- 
ing the tolerance level of certain adm. 
istrators towards their value systen, 
Beyond certain compromises, the board { 
directors of the TC may re-examine : 
participation even within the DC, if t: 
board finds it extremist or non-profitab, 
The minimum threshold represents ne- 
compliance by a TC with the developme} 
policies of a DC. This kind of abuse m; 
be met with correctional and retaliatc; 
measures by the DC, which may take t> 
form of expropriation or nationalize 
pure and simple. 
Socio-economic integration, eval 
in this way, may be translated into cc 
crete objectives and serve as a tool 
measuring the effectiveness and efficieny 
of TCs and DCs. | 
In addition, it puts the onus on c- 
tain DC governments to formulate cle 
plans of action concerning what they (r 
pect from TCs. The framework of ope - 
tions is thus better and more clea 
defined, to the benefit of both nant 
concerned. : 
Only on this condition can strate’ 
managerial behaviour in socio-econore 
integration become a stabilizing force 1 
the development of DCs and at the sal? 
time lessen DC dependence. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


! 


. 


Socio-economic integration grid. 


’ ly Glen Buick 


nsuls lend a helping hand to 
nnocents abroad—and others 


The distress we have experienced since June 27 has been replaced by a 


feeling of great relief and of gratitude towards the Department of 


External Affairs for the concern it has shown for the well-being of 


Canadian nationals abroad. 


(Letter — original in French — to the Director of Consular 


Operations, August 16, 1976) 


“Tt ts very reassuring to know that External is concerned not only 


problems overseas.” 


(Letter to the Director of Consular Operations, September 27, 1976) 


he quotations above are not unique, or 
yen unusual. They are representative of 
ozens of letters that the Department of 
: Affairs receives each year ac- 
owledging assistance from Canadian con- 
ular personnel in posts abroad or in the 
Yepartment in Ottawa. We get complaints, 
%, but few enough to make us confident 
at we are at least on our way to meeting 
ae consular imperative of protecting and 
elping Canadians travelling or living out- 
de Canada. ‘“‘Assistance’”’ is not, of course, 
lways of the kind one might expect from 
ch exalted persons as diplomats and 
onsuls. The Canadian Embassy in Spain 
~scently sent us the following account of 
consular case: 
Subject is a retired Canadian who, after 
registering at a hotel in Madrid and 
leaving his baggage, identification and 
travellers’ cheques in his hotel room, 
went out for dinner but could not find 
his way back to his hotel nor could he 
remember the name of the hotel. In 
_ spite of a thorough search of hotel direc- 
tories by ourselves and numerous in- 
-quiries over a period of two days by 
_ Spanish police and tourist officials, the 
name and address of the hotel could not 
be determined. Finally, one of the 
 locally-engaged staff and her boy friend 
volunteered to drive subject through the 
Streets and, after four hours, the hotel 
| was finally located. The subject’s clothes 
and identification were found in his 
room. At Christmas, the Embassy re- 
ceived a thank-you letter from the 
| subject in Canada. Total man-hours 
Spent on the case: 20 hours. 


: 


) 
| 
. 
) 
| | with larger matters but also with the individual Canadian who has 
| 


The fact that more and more Cana- 
dians are travelling, working and living 
abroad has created a steadily-increasing 
demand for consular services of all kinds. 
During 1976 there were close to half a mil- 
lion requests for consular assistance at 
Canadian posts abroad. Our posts helped 
3,145 stranded Canadians to obtain finan- 
cial assistance, usually from relatives and 
friends in Canada. The posts helped to 
ensure that 627 Canadians who became ill 
or were involved in accidents obtained 
suitable medical treatment and assistance. 
They were notified of the deaths abroad 
of 456 Canadiens, and made sure that next- 
of-kin were informed and, when necessary, 
that funeral arrangements were completed. 
More than 38,000 passports were issued by 
Canadian posts during 1976, and assis- 
tance with visas, advice, notarial services 
and information was provided in another 
460,000 cases. The posts were made aware 
of the detention of 1,018 Canadians over 
the course of the year, helped them obtain 
legal counsel and ensured that they were 


Mr. Buick is Director of the Consular 
Policy Division of the Department of 
External Affairs. His overseas postings 
have included Rio de Janeiro, Dublin and 
Georgetown. In the course of these 
appointments, Mr. Buick, like most 
External Affairs officers, has from time to 
time been assigned consular duties. Before 
taking up his present assignment, Mr. 
Buick was in charge of the Department’s 
Press Office. The opinions expressed in 
this article are those of the author. 


Steady increase 
in demand 

for services 

of consuls 
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Importance 
of consular role 
emphasized 


being treated humanely. Early this year, 
there were 236 Canadians known to be in 
jail abroad (90 in the United States, 18 
in France, 17 in India, 13 in Germany, 
12 in Mexico, ten in Spain and the rest 
scattered among 27 other countries). Of 
the 146 in prisons outside the U.S.A., over 
80 per cent (120) are being held for “drug- 
related” offences. 

Since more than 2,800,000 valid Cana- 
dian passports were in the hands of 
Canadian citizens at home and in various 
parts of the world, and more than 36 
million Canadian residents visited the 
U.S. during 1976, it is clear that the 
demand for consular services is not likely 
to diminish appreciably. Under the cir- 
cumstances, what sort of policy governs 
and should govern the availability of ser- 
vices to the Canadian public? 

Successive Secretaries of State for 
External Affairs and Under-Secretaries 
have emphasized the importance of the 
consular role for the Department of Exter- 
nal Affairs. The only direct contact, for 
most Canadians, with the Department of 
External Affairs comes through the provi- 
sion of passport and consular services, and 
the need to provide these services effect- 
ively and efficiently is recognized. (This 
recognition has been reflected in the 
change of name from the Bureau of Con- 
sular Affairs to the Bureau of Consular 
Services.) Over the past few years, the 
Department has attempted not just to 
carry out these tasks well but to find ways 
of doing them still better. Among other 
activities, an improved training program 
for consular personnel at home and abroad 
has been instituted; more than 150 officers 
and support staff of the Departments of 
External Affairs, Manpower and Immigra- 
tion, and Industry, Trade and Commerce 
underwent such training before being 
posted abroad in 1976. 

There are 109 posts regularly per- 
forming consular duties, and honorary 
consuls have been appointed in areas 
where there is a demonstrated need for 
consular services that cannot be met by 
the present resources of the responsible 
posts, or by arrangement with another 
Commonwealth consular service. This pro- 
gram is not yet very extensive, but in the 
past 18 months honorary consuls have 
been appointed in Malaga, Spain, and in 
Guadalajara and Acapulco, Mexico. Our 
experience so far has been that these 
appointments represent a real increase in 
our ability to provide emergency services 
to Canadians in trouble in these areas of 
high concentration for Canadian residents 
and travellers. 
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The Department has also devel 
and improved contingency plans and p 
cedures for responding to emergen 
affecting Canadians in all parts of - 
world; has promoted the freer movem 
of peoples, as that phrase is used in - 
Final Act of the Conference on Secur 
and Co-operation of Europe, concentrat: 
in particular on the reunification in C; 
ada of divided families; and has develor 
and implemented a “consular awarene;y 
program to increase the information ave 
able to Canadians travelling abroad w 
regard to potential problems, in order 
reduce the likelihood of such problems, | 


Training | 
The training program, though brief, .- 
temps to familiarize consular person] 
with: the various administrative requi- 
ments for Canadians abroad, such as ty 
issuing of passports and the exigencies { 
the Citizenship Act; the requiremeis 
for admission to Canada under the Imr- 
gration Act; the kind of notarial functia 
they may be asked to perform; and t> 
variety of problems Canadians get ir) 
abroad. It attempts, too, to instil ir) 
consular staff a capacity for compassi: 
and commonsense at least equal ) 
their devotion to rules and regulation. 
The need for such an introduction may » 
underlined by the following excerpt fra 
a report from one of our embassies in t? 
northern half of Africa, describing +t? 
difficulties faced by Canadians who ri 
foul of the law: | 

... cases of active maltreatment geni- 

ally occur in the police stations duri' 

preliminary interrogation; they are € 

tremely rare once the parties @: 
actually transferred to the prison. | 
fact, the prison administration, given: 
extremely limited financial and pe 
sonnel resources, does its best to acco, 
as humane a treatment (especially © 
foreign prisoners) as possible. That sai! 
however, it must be stated flatly th 
conditions in the prisons, by Canadii' 
standards, are extremely poor. Ove, 
crowded cells, with up to a doz 
prisoners in a cell designed for two, a 
common. One Canadian reported that.) 
they were about 40 in the cell and | 
night slept sardine style on their side 
each prisoner jammed in tightly again: 
his neighbour. Prison diets are meag) 
consisting usually of hot water al 
bread for breakfast and lunch, with’ 
bowl of soup for supper. In some prisor’ 
foreign prisoners are required to obser 
Ramadan (the Islamic month of fastin 
along with their . . . fellow inmat 


is no heat and, as the winter can 
quite cold at times, prisoners can be 
garded as extremely lucky if they are 
allowed an extra blanket — ‘‘mattresses”’ 
consist of straw on the floor, if that. 
Medical treatment is sporadic ... and 
the Embassy has to be watchful for 
eases of prisoners falling ill or with 
chronic medical problems. Although 
most foreign prisoners are left alone, 
misbehaviour is generally treated 
harshly, with a severe beating followed 
by head shaving and a week in solitary 
confinement being a standard punish- 
ment for such offences as swearing at a 
_ guard (who has, by the way, the right 
_ under law to take a prisoner to court for 
a new charge, trial and sentence if he 
so desires). One Canadian rather fool- 
ishly got upset because he was being 
arrested along with one or two others 
(he was driving a tour bus) and pushed 

a police officer — he was severely beaten, 
with the result that he went blind in 
one eye for a time because it got 
infected, and he was charged with 
“outrage’”’ as well as possession of drugs. 
What, in fact, is the Canadian consul 
upposed to do when one of his compatriots 
nds in jail? Canadians detained abroad 
ay, as a matter of right, request protec- 
ion from Canadian diplomatic and con- 
ular posts if they feel they have been 
-wubjected to discrimination, have suffered 
njurious treatment or have been denied 
lue process of law in a foreign country. 
Jnder such circumstances, the consular 
fficials will offer information, advice and 
ssistance within their competence and 
uthority. Specifically, Canadian consular 
fficers will ensure that an accused has 
ecess to legal counsel by providing the 
iames of several lawyers on request or, if 
e or she is destitute, referring the accused 
the legal aid society. If free legal aid 

3 not available to destitute persons, it 
aay be possible to advance funds to pay 
egal fees. Consular officers will help the 
etained person get in touch with relatives 
nd friends, keep them informed of the de- 
elopments in the case, transmit mail and 
acilitate the occasional transfer of funds 
es them for the use of the accused. They 
ill visit Canadian prisoners when such 
isits are desired and possible, to find out 
ow they are and to ensure that their 
ights and dignity are respected. They 
ill, where appropriate, make representa- 
ons to local, regional and national author- 
ies to obtain information, to accelerate 
dicial procedures, and to improve condi- 
ons of detention. They will assist in 
taining qualified medical attention, and 


purchase, on a recoverable basis, court 
records or other legal documents when 
these are essential to the accused’s defence 
and he or she is destitute. Finally, they 
may arrange repatriation, on a recoverable 
basis, when the prisoner is indigent and 
the host state requires his departure forth- 
with. These services are provided to Cana- 
dians imprisoned, as possible and appro- 
priate, without judgment by the consular 
official as to guilt or innocence. Doing 
what is possible for the accused frequently 
means many hours of work by more than 
one member of the mission staff and may 
involve substantial travel; 200 frustrating 
miles separate the Embassy in Rabat, 
Morocco, where the vice-consul works, 
from Marrakech, where a young Canadian 
marijuana-fancier languishes in jail, and 
when a Canadian labour leader was 
(erroneously) reported arrested in Bolivia, 
the consul had to fly some 600 miles from 
Lima, Peru, to investigate. 

Sometimes it is easier. The gentleman 
who arrived at the Embassy in San José, 
Costa Rica, last January, having lost all 
his money and his bus ticket to Managua, 
Nicaragua, said he had had no contact 
with anyone in his family since 1962 and 
knew no one in Vancouver (his final des- 
tination) who could help him. Would the 
Government please get him home? It took 
one telegram to Ottawa and one (admit- 
tedly lucky) telephone call from the Con- 
sular Operations Division to New West- 
minster to locate his brother, who agreed 
to advance $400 to bring him back. Two 
days later he was home. 


Dual citizenship 

A special set of problems is involved for 

consular officers in dealing with Canadians 

who are also citizens of other countries. 

The Department issues the following warn- 

ing with every Canadian passport: 
Through birth, derivation from parents, 
marriage, naturalization, you may be 
considered a citizen of another country 
and, even though under Canadian law 
you are a Canadian citizen, during a 
visit there you might find yourself in 
violation of local laws relating to com- 
pulsory military service, to taxation or 
to illegal emigration. In a situation of 
“dual nationality” the ability of Cana- 
dian authorities to assist you is limited 
because the foreign state has, within its 
boundaries, full jurisdiction over persons 
it considers its citizens. 

It is suggested that, before leaving 
for a country whose citizen you may be 
considered to be, you verify your citizen- 
ship status with the embassy or con- 


200-mile journey 
to assist 
marijuana- 


fancier 
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Military service 
can be the fate 
of dual citizens 


sulate of that country in Canada and 
enquire whether there are any outstand- 
ing charges or obligations to which you 
will be subject on arrival. 

That this is no idle warning is ex- 
emplified by the following case reported by 
the Canadian Embassy in Belgrade: 

Subject, male, aged 26, returned to 
Yugoslavia for three-month visit. Had 
originally left legally with his parents 
as child of five. Stayed with grand- 
parents in small Macedonian village. 
Called Embassy to report passport had 
been seized when he applied for exten- 
sion of visa and informed he was liable 
for military service. 

He subsequently visited Embassy, 
where he was informed of the provisions 
of Yugoslav law governing military ser- 
vice. He was also cautioned that, if he 
tried to leave the country illegally, he 
could be tried under the Penal Code for 
attempting to avoid military service 
and, even if successful in departure, he 
would then be in the position of not 
being able to return. A replacement 
passport could be issued but it would be 
of no use since it would not have the 
necessary exit visa. 

He returned to his village and was 
subsequently inducted for his military 
service. Passport was therefore returned 
through the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
together with a note stressing the sub- 
ject’s “Yugoslav citizenship”. 

Fourteen months later he reappear- 
ed, recovered passport and departed for 
Canada. 

Sometimes it is not a case of a return 
visit, but a decision to leave Canada and 
return “home” — a decision that may be 
taken under emotional stress of one kind 
or another. Persons who are contemplating 
a return to the country of their original 
citizenship to live permanently should be 
aware that the experience of Canadian 
consular officers, particularly those sta- 
tioned in Eastern European countries, has 
been that some people who have made this 
decision and have subsequently changed 
their minds about dwelling permanently in 
the country of their other citizenship have 
experienced great difficulty in obtaining 
permission to leave in order to return to 
Canada. In cases of this kind, there is, in 
fact, no guarantee that permission to leave 
the country of the person’s other citizen- 
ship will be received from the local author- 
ities. When permission is denied, there is 
often little that the Canadian Government 
can do to assist the person concerned in 
re-emigrating. 
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Essential services + 

Not all consular work involves Canadi 

in trouble abroad. An important part : 
the total time spent on consular work f 
Canadian embassies, high commissi 

and consulates is in providing essenti 
services to aliens — chiefly visa issuance \ 
various kinds, representations on beha) 
of individuals in Canada, and other tas] 
involved in family-reunification. Most « 
the consular activities of Canadian dipl 
matic posts in Eastern Europe and Chin, 
and a substantial part of those in Cub 


come under this heading. The Canadie! 
Government has traditionally sought, f 
humanitarian reasons, to persuade the 
governments to give sympathetic cons 
deration to nationals applying for permi 
sion to emigrate in order to join membe, 
of their families who have settled - 
Canada. One of Canada’s major concer 
throughout the negotiations in the Co, 
ference on Security and Co-operation :| 
Europe was to ensure the acceptance of 
meaningful text in the area of human cor 
tacts, and particularly in that of the r- 
unification of families. Encouraging the! 
governments to let their citizens come fo 
ward is a slow, repetitive and frustratir: 
process, and even when success is achieve 
it is rarely possible to claim that it wi 
only the representations made that ull 
mately brought about the desired end. — 
One of the most important develo | 
ments in Canadian consular policy ov 
the past few years has been the develo; 
ment of an “awareness program” intende 


PF 


arn Canadians of problems they might 
punter while travelling abroad. Besides 
rawing to the attention of travel agents 
ad transportation companies cases on 
hich it appears that their negligence has 
sed difficulty to travellers, the Bureau 
= Consular Services publishes annually a 
boklet that is widely distributed to the 
i nadian travelling public (including a 
py given with each new passport issued). 
+ contains advice to travellers and the 
ddresses and telephone numbers of all 
‘anadian embassies and consulates in the 
orld. The booklet, which has been ex- 
msively revised this year, now carries the 
‘tle Bon Voyage, but .... In addition, the 
_separtment has carried out a special adver- 
sing and information campaign through 
ye university student press warning 
junger travellers of some of the pitfalls 
* foreign travel (especially drug prob- 
ms), as well as an advertising program 
the Canadian “ethnic press’ to warn 
anadians about problems they may en- 
unter when travelling in countries of 
yeir “former or other nationality”. The 
ureau has made and arranged public dis- 
ibution of a 28-minute documentary 
‘m entitled In Distress (which focuses on 
-)me consular problems in Mexico) and 
irticipated in press interviews and tele- 
sion and radio programs to increase 
nsular awareness. Consular Services has 
0 published and distributed a wall-poster 
minding the travelling public of the need 
r proper documentation (passports, visas, 
iecination certificates, etc.). The message 
_all the media is basically the same: 
30n voyage .. . have a good trip, but 
member, other countries are not like 
nada. Foreign laws and customs are 
fferent — often much stricter — and the 
ten complex legal processes of other 
untries apply fully to Canadians who 
ay find themselves in trouble abroad. 
‘ost important, Canadian laws do not 


apply abroad, just as foreign laws do not 
apply in Canada.” 

In 1883, in his book The Institutes of 
the Law of Nations, James Lorimer refer- 
red to the consul’s office as “less dignified 
and less highly privileged, but scarcely less 
important, than that of the ambassador”. 
Lorimer was not referring to the Canadian 
situation, of course — it was not until the 
Second World War that the title of consul 
was carried by a Canadian officer abroad, 
but his explicit recognition of the impor- 
tance of the consular function is applicable 
to the Canadian consular service today. 
The consular service does not exist sep- 
arate from the foreign service of Canada, 
and most Canadian ambassadors have 
done consular work at various stages in 
their careers before receiving ambassa- 
dorial appointments. They were guided in 
carrying out their consular duties by the 
following paragraph from the Instructions 
for the Guidance of Officers Performing 
Consular Duties of 1956, the Department’s 
first formal consular manual: 

The following instructions ... are de- 
signed principally to provide guidance 
to consular officers and are not devised 
to impose uniform and categorical direc- 
tion in those unusual situations where 
practical humanitarian action demands 
a deviation from the normal procedures. 
Consular officers, therefore, are expected 
to interpret these instructions reason- 
ably and intelligently with due regard 
to the public interest, bearing in mind 
that no attempt has been made to 
provide for necessary and self-evident 
exceptions. 

That they and their successors have 
taken such advice to heart seems likely to 
us when the Minister receives letters about 
our consular services like the one dated 
August 3, 1976, which concluded that “as 
a taxpayer, it was a pleasure to see my 
money well spent — for a change”’. 


Coming in the next issue 


Escott Reid breaks a four-year silence con- 
cerning Canadian policy on aid to poor 
countries. He calls for Canada to take the 
lead in proposing that rich countries 
abolish tariff and non-tariff barriers against 
all imports from very poor countries. 

At the back of the issue, Reid’s recent- 
ly-published Time of Fear and Hope: The 


| 1949 is the subject of a review article by 
James Eayrs. “Unlike most diplomatic 
memoirs,” says Eayrs, “this is a work of 
careful scholarship.” 

John Holmes turns his attention to 


| Making of the North Atlantic Treaty 1947-° 


Sa 


the complex question of morality and 
foreign affairs. “The greatest danger,” 
writes Holmes, “may be cynicism, that of 
the ‘realist’ who contends that there is no 
place for morality in an immoral world, 
and that of the ‘moralist’ whose sweeping 
denigrations have undermined faith in 
government itself, both national and inter- 
national.” 

Alex Inglis covered the Downing 
Street summit meeting in May. Of the 
weekend meeting of the leaders of the seven 
leading Western industrialized nations, 
Inglis writes that “The whole process of 
economic summitry begun at Rambouillet 
was being put to the test’. 


Reasonable 
and intelligent 
interpretation 
expected 
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By abandoning peace-keeping 
NATO could be reinforced 


By F. S. Manor 


“Would the international system be what 
it is if the United Nations did not exist?” 
Professor Raymond Aron asked in his 
authoritative work Peace and War, A 
Theory of International Relations (Dou- 
bleday, 1966). His answer was: “I do not 
know; I have confined myself to the asser- 
tion, obvious to me, that the United Na- 
tions has not exercised a major influence 
on the course of international relations.” 

Since then, the prestige and influence 
of the United Nations have further de- 
clined. It is in this context that one must 
ask whether Canada should continue to 
expend one of its scarcest resources — 
trained military manpower — on a purpose 
that, to the writer, seems as futile as it 
is dangerous. 

I believe that the time has come for 
Canada to abandon its peace-keeping role, 
which has been one long tale of woe. This 
step should be taken now, before Canada’s 
forces, especially those in the Middle East, 
face perils for which they are not equipped 
and that may have grave domestic and 
foreign repercussions. 

The entire peace-keeping operation, 
faulty in conception and futile in execu- 
tion, is hardly worth the dubious prestige 
acquired by Canada as “chevalier sans 
peur et sans reproche’’. Indeed, under the 
existing circumstances, Canada has come 
to assume more and more, in its peace- 
keeping role, the character of quixotic 
knight-errant. 

The yearning is not new for a supra- 
national body that would be able to pre- 
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Agency in the Middle East before the 
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British forces, he returned to journalism 
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Scandinavia for Kemsley Newspapers. 
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Winnipeg Free Press since 1954. The views 
expressed in this article are those of 

the author. 
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serve law and order as a policeman on t2 
beat ensures by his mere presence th 
order is kept and law obeyed. It has ma 
been translated into reality because the 
is a vast difference between municipal la), 
of which the policeman — often unarmy, 
as in Britain — is the executive arm, al 
international law. 

To quote Professor Aron again: oT, 3 
law that would establish peace betwer 
nations would resemble constitutional li) 
more than any other . . . and it is cons: 
tutional law that always remains closit 
to its violent origins.’ Thus a supi- 
national law could probably be usher] 
in only by new violence, such as tit 
inherent in the rise of a new empire. ]) 
peaceful attempt to bring into existence 
supranational order has ever succeeds, 
We recall from our history lessons t2 
futile fifteenth-century initiative by t: 
Hussite King George of Bohemia, W) 
tried to interest the King of France imi 
European league possessing its own m:- 
tary force; I recall from my own (. 
perience the attempts by the League f 
Nations to organize a similar force. T> 
most famous instance was the supervisi 
of the Saar plebiscite of 1935. I can a 
vividly recall the enthusiasm and ry 
with which the world then greeted tl; 
essay in international peace-keeping. Te: 
sions had been rising and trouble W3 
brewing, and then the League peace for? ; 
stepped in, an earnest of better tin: 
to come when the League would ensv: 
peace and tranquillity. The euphor, 
however, was of short duration. “T P 
year which witnessed the return of t} 
Saar to Germany, so far from ushering . 
a happier period in international relation 
has seen darker storm clouds over Euro; 
than any period since the guns stopp 
firing in the Great War,” Professor H. | 
L. Fisher wrote about this particular ess. 
in peace-keeping (A History of Europ 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1935). 

: 
Persistent dream 
Yet the dream persists and is now giv, 
credence in Chapter VII of the Charter, 


nited Nations. Article 43 provides 


All Members of the United Nations, in 
order to contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and _ security, 
undertake to make available to the 
Security Council, on its call and in 
accordance with a special agreement or 
agreements, armed forces, assistance, 
and facilities, including rights of pas- 
_ gage, necessary for the purpose of main- 
taining international peace and security. 
And Section 3 of this Article stip- 
lates: “The agreement or agreements 
all be negotiated as soon as possible on 
e initiative of the Security Council.” 
Thirty-two years later we still have 
0 such agreement or agreements — ‘“‘the 
igh that proved too high, the heroic for 
th too hard...”. Or, as Lord Acton 
ce put it, “the statesman always seems 
ae in a non-moral position, because he 
as to consider what is possible as well as 
wt is best...”. The officials who drafted 
e Charter were anxious not to obscure 
e actualities of the international situa- 
on, well aware that the Yalta idea of 
our policemen” who would keep peace 
1 the world with an international force 
nd become by 1945 a “dead duck”; by 
en the Soviet ideological tide was at the 
ood. 
Sir Charles Webster, who was a 
ritish representative on the drafting com- 
ittee, wrote that the proposals for the 
rmation of a UN military staff commit- 
‘e were aimed mainly at ensuring “direct 
d continuous contact between those re- 
yonsible for the armed forces of the great 
ywers, such as had never been obtained 
i: League of Nations’. Even this hope 
d “unfortunately ... to be deferred”’ 
he Art and Practice of Diplomacy by 
arles Webster, Chatto & Windus, 1961). 
Interestingly enough, Canada was 
1en foremost among the nations that 
eo the provisions of Article 43 with 
{me misgiving. It was upon the insistence 
Canada, supported by Britain, that 
‘ticle 44 was inserted in the Charter to 
sure that it was the national govern- 
ent, and not the Security Council, that 
‘termined how any national contingent 
to be employed. Canada was willing to 
good, but the lesson of the Chanak 
icident of 1922 was not to be lightly 
regarded, 


if unworkable 

"he idea of an international force under a 
N military staff committee proved un- 
rkable. However, a more moderate idea 
that of an international police force 


operating under UN auspices — continued 
to attract statesmen. In 1955, when 
Israel’s borders were being violated by 
marauding terrorists who on occasion pen- 
etrated to the outskirts of Tel Aviv, Adlai 
Stevenson proposed that such an inter- 
national police force patrol Israel’s border. 
The idea did not get past the United 
a year later the Suez crisis was upon us. 
States Foreign Relations Committee, and 

It was during these weeks of crisis, 
when guns boomed in the Sinai, Hungarian 
insurgents battled Soviet tanks in Buda- 
pest, and Nikita Khrushchov threatened 
to drop nuclear bombs on London and 
Paris, that Canada’s Lester B. Pearson 
seized the opportunity to realize his 
cherished notion of an impartial UN police 
force. His quick action helped to extricate 
Britain and France from an untenable 
position on the Suez Canal, and a symbolic 
force was interposed between the Egyp- 
tians and the Israelis. It was the high- 
water mark of peace-keeping, and Mr. 
Pearson was rewarded with the Nobel 
Peace Prize. 

Unfortunately, what was essentially 
a swift, ad hoc operation was soon trans- 
formed into the lofty ideal of permanent 
peace-keeping. It became gospel that inter- 
national relations had taken on a new 
dimension, and an Ottawa spokesman 
proudly pointed to the fact that the new 
UN police force was growing, and “that is 
why the External Affairs Department is 
watching the force with fascinated interest 
and why it is of such great importance to 
the general public’. ‘Mais ot sont les 
neiges d’antan!” 

When in October 1957 Nikita Khrush- 
chov invented a new danger of war, this 
time between Syria and Turkey, Mr. 
Pearson was quick to propose that a UN 
police force be placed on the borders of the 
two countries. Before anybody could think 
that suggestion through, Khrushchov, at a 
cocktail party, releashed the dogs of that 
particular war and the strange episode 
was over. 

Yet Canada did not abandon its ambi- 
tion to see a permanent UN police force 
come into being “‘to stamp out a brush-fire 
type of international incident before it 
turned into a general holocaust’. In June 
1964, Canada was instrumental in calling 
an international conference to discuss the 
setting-up of such a force. In 1971, the 
conference was still hard at work. 

Meanwhile, however, doubts began to 
be felt about the validity of the UN police 
force idea. In the Congo — a problem that, 
at the time of writing, seems to be back 
with us — the Swedes, who formed a sub- 
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Little success 
of peace-keeping 
in any theatre 


stantial part of the UN force, badly 
burned their fingers in the effort to snuff 
out the Katanga secession movement. The 
Swedish contingent suffered casualties — 
which perceptibly cooled Sweden’s ardour. 
“The problem is,” a diplomat of that coun- 
try told me at that time, “Swedish soldiers 
tend to have mothers, and the mothers 
tend to have votes.” 

The messy Congo affair revived Cana- 
dian scepticism about the workability of a 
UN police force. In 1963, John Diefen- 
baker observed, with remarkable foresight, 
that in any disagreement the national con- 
tingents serving in a UN peace force would 
follow instructions from their own govern- 
ments rather than from the UN. And, as if 
to prove him right, in 1967 a number of the 
UN contingents returned home from the 
Sinai without awaiting the UN’s decision 
about President Nasser’s order evicting 
UN peace-keepers from Egyptian territory. 
When the shooting began, the UN Indian 
contingent, whether by accident or design, 
moved across the line of advance of the 
Israelis and was badly mauled. 

The 1967 UN débdcle proved the 
futility of the peace-keeping idea, moving 
the then Israeli Foreign Minister, Abba 
Eban, to observe that an umbrella that is 
taken away as soon as it begins to rain is 
not much use. 


Painful experience 

Suez was the most painful UN peace- 
keeping disaster. But there was little 
success to be recorded in any other theatre 
where Canadians served as peace-keeping 
observers. 

For years, Canadian servicemen pa- 
trolled the borders between Pakistan and 
India without being able to forestall 
ferocious wars between these two coun- 
tries. Canadians served in the Congo, 
where the old rivalries remain as brutal 
as ever. Canadians were in the Yemen, 
today a fief of the Soviet Union, which, by 
dominating from Yemen and Somalia the 
Strait of Bab el Mandeb, threatens the 
West’s Middle East oil supplies. 

Canada served on the International 
Control Commission in Indochina with 
Poland and India, the latter acting as 
chairman. A bitter comment by Squadron- 
Leader Hugh Campbell is on record about 
this international operation: “The Poles 
demonstrated that impartiality is not in 
the Communist book’’. 

I shall quote my own interview with 
a French-speaking Canadian officer at- 
tached to the ICC in Laos. On one occa- 
sion, Soviet planes operating from North 
Vietnam dropped supplies to the Com- 
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munist forces on the Plain of Jars. 
Laotian Government lodged a complai 
with the ICC, and the ICC travelled - 
the Plain of Jars to investigate. T] 
Canadian officer noticed that some of t] 
crates dropped from aircraft had burl 
open and could be seen to bristle wi! 
automatic weapons and ammunition. Whe 
the Canadian began to count the weapon 
he was promptly checked by his Polis 
colleague: “These are not machine-gun 
this is rice”. The Indian chairman r 
marked he could not understand the poiy 
of the dispute — he could not see ar 
crates anywhere. 


| 
Cyprus 
Last but certainly not least, Canadiay 
are still on Cyprus, although in 19¢ 
L. B. Pearson promised that Canadi< 
soldiers would not be sent there for “¢ 
indefinite period” and that the for 
would truly contribute to peace and st 
bility on the island. Instead, for ten yea’ 
the UN force served as a convenient pr. 
text for the two sides to refuse to con) 
to terms. The bizonal idea accepted tod: 
by Archbishop Makarios was suggested 
him by the Turks in 1964. When, in 197) 
the Turks invaded the island, the U 
umbrella was again quickly folded. 

UN troops are not allowed to sho. 
unless shot at, as if they were Briti 
bobbies (though today even the Briti. 
police go armed and have been known | 
shoot first); at the first sign of troub) 
they are told to head for the neare 
evacuation-post. This is a _humiliatir 
role for a soldier. | 

I visited Cyprus in December 197) 
The sun was shining, the orange-grov 
were golden with fruit, the bougainvilli’ 
provided splashes of colour very welcor. 
after the drab white of the Canadi 
winter, where temperatures already sto | 
well below the freezing-mark. There w 
an all-pervading scent of the Mediterr 
nean pine mingling with the salty tang 
the calm, blue Mediterranean. “Whe' 


every prospect pleases...” 


Now a good part of my life has be, 
spent among soldiers, and I know th 
grumbling is a basic ingredient in a si 
dier’s make-up. I am quite sure that t 
Assyrians who came down like wolves ‘| 
the fold grumbled about too much mi 
and honey in their rations; we know th. 
Alexander’s soldiers grumbled, and wh 
it came to grumbling Roman legionar' 
were the unsurpassed champions. Yet, 
the midst of a Canadian winter, I thoug) 
a peaceful billet in such pleasant st) 


ndings would be welcome even to the 
accomplished grumbling artist. 
However, I soon realized how frus- 
ting and morale-destroying is a sol- 
jer’s task when assigned to these futile 
ce-keeping duties, in which, as Mr. 
earson said in 1965, “there is no enemy 
be defeated”. A policeman can arrest 
wrongdoer. A UN peace-keeper can 
erely plead, cajole and eventually file a 
rievance with UN headquarters in New 
ork, where it will gather dust as have 
0 many previous grievances. In 1976 the 
aorale of Canadian peace-keepers was no 
etter than in 1964, when “the majority 
of Canadian soldiers in the Sinai) were 
red, frustrated by the tedious sameness 
f the daily routine’. “I am an infantry 
fficer trained to lead and fight,” a subal- 
m told Terence Robertson of Weekend 
fagazine at that time. “They spent a 
ortune on me at home making me a good 
fficer and a good fighter. .. .”” In the Sinai 
e was watching dope smugglers and ter- 
rists, whom he was not allowed to arrest 
ut merely to bring to the notice of the 
gyptian army, which promptly turned 
aem loose. 
Again, in 1964, the then commander 
the Canadian contingent on Cyprus 
uid he would not like to see professional 
anadian soldiers left indefinitely on 
_ eace-keeping operations such as Cyprus 
- it would sort of dilute their ability to 
age war.” There can be no doubt what- 
yer, 13 years later, that UN tasks ad- 
ersely affect the morale of soldiers. 
A soldier’s duty is to ensure the safety 
| his country and his society by the 
ireat of force, or, if need be, its use. It is 
t his job to guard the warehouse of 
= Cypriot car-dealer whose stock 


new cars was stranded in the no- 
an’s-land separating Greek and Turkish 
icosia. It is not the job of a highly- 
ained senior officer to ascertain whether 
f not a Turkish observation-post is a few 
i higher than the one on the Greek side. 


(ivil police 
‘he Austrians and the Australians have 
int their civil police to Cyprus. There is 
) reason why Canada should not follow 
ut. The present practice is wasteful, and 
deleterious to a soldier’s morale since 
» knows that, although the job is futile, 
b has every chance of being killed. When, 
1974, Syrian forces fired one of their 
viet SAM missiles at an unarmed Cana- 
an Buffalo aircraft, killing all aboard, 
ey neither apologized nor offered to pay 
mpensation to the families of the vic- 
ms, nor did they express regret at the 


loss of life of men who were in the area to 
protect the peace and tranquillity of the 
Syrians themselves. 

Up to 1974, the Cyprus operation 
cost the Canadian tax-payer over $75 
million, and this at a time when, in the 
solitary successful peace-keeping operation 
— NATO -, Canadian soldiers were keep- 
ing their old Centurion tanks going ‘‘with 
the help of chewing-gum’’. Canada main- 
tains 500 men on Cyprus and 850 men in 
the Sinai while NATO is crying for men 
and equipment to counter the three-to- 
one superiority of Soviet tanks and heavy 
artillery, as well as the 150,000 Soviet 
preponderance in manpower. 

While the Cyprus operation has de- 
generated into a meaningless charade, the 
Sinai operation is full of danger. The 
diplomatic goal in the Middle East is 
peace, with each country living within its 
secure and recognized borders. Yet the 
continuing “binge” of arms-buying has 
brought the region to a terrifying level of 
destructive capacity. 

The presence of the lightly-armed UN 
force amid the missiles and other sophis- 
ticated weaponry is meaningless. UN pres- 
tige having sunk as low as it has today, 
would anybody pay any attention to the 
UN presence? As they were in Indochina, 
Canadians are involved with a Polish con- 
tingent. The Poles were wished upon the 
UN force solely because of Canada’s insis- 
tence on being included in the operation. 
The Egyptians did not want Canada, nor 
did the Soviet Union. Yet Canada insisted. 
Why? 

The ‘Polish connection” could prove 
highly uncomfortable. Mr. Diefenbaker 
has alleged that, in the 1973 Yom Kippur 
War, Polish pilots flew Egyptian MiG 
planes, and to this day Poland has no 
diplomatic relations with Israel. Surely 
the lesson learned in Vietnam, that ‘‘im- 
partiality is not in the Communist book”, 
is still valid. No new developments in the 
Communist world would necessitate a re- 
vision of this assessment. 

We also know from long experience 
that, in a crisis, each national contingent 
of a UN force follows orders from its own 
government, rather than from the UN. 
Thus it cannot be ruled out that, in the 
event of new hostilities, some of the UN 
contingents may quickly doff their blue 
UN hats and don the helmets of their 
national forces. Where would this leave 
the 850 Canadians? 

The Economist of London has called 
the UN peace-keeping forces “‘reporters in 
uniform”. Even Mr. Pearson became disil- 
lusioned in the end with peace-keeping, 
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and in 1969 opposed the stationing of any 
new UN force in the Middle East. 

The first priority of Canadian defence 
policy is to maintain international sta- 
bility. Therefore, our troops should be 
where stability is most threatened, and 
where their soldierly qualities would help 
to redress the dangerous imbalance in 
weapons and manpower that exists on the 
Central Front. 

UN peace-keeping does not contribute 
to international stability. On the contrary, 
by positing a fictitious set of circumstances 
that in no way correspond to harsh real- 


ities, it has contributed to the furtl 
destabilization of unstable situations, — 
best, it is a waste of money and resoure 
at worst, it could cost Canadian lives, 
The 1,350 Canadian soldiers now ry 
dergoing boredom on Cyprus and exposv: 
to the threat of unpleasant surprises } 
the Sinai, belong on the Central Fro:, 
where their duties would be those t 
soldiers and where they are urgently «. 
quired to man Canada’s new equipme,, 
They should be assigned to NATO 
quickly as possible. | 


Likely victory of French Left | 


opens new political scenarios 


By J. M. Domenach 


The municipal elections of March 13 and 
20, 1977, have brought us face to face with 
the question of what will happen in France 
in April 1978 if the Left wins the legisla- 
tive election. 

The coalition of Communists, So- 
cialists and left-wing radicals, gathering in 
its wake some former Centrist supporters 
and, in the second round of polling, a large 
bloc of ‘‘ecology-conscious”’ voters, was able 
to win a considerable number of mayoralty 
races, Granted, municipal elections are not 
a fool-proof indicator; local situations are 
varied and complex, and can hardly be 
reduced to a bipolar confrontation, nor do 
voters consider these campaigns as crucial- 
ly important in national politics as the 
legislative and presidential elections. How- 
ever, over the past three years, the Union 
of the Left has been gaining ground stead- 


Mr. Domenach was active in the French 
Resistance movement during the Second 
World War. Since 1946 he has been asso- 
ciated with the journal Esprit, which he 
edited from 1957 to 1976. He is currently 
series editor at Les Editions du Seuil. 

He is a member of the French National 
Commission for UNESCO, vice-president 
of L’ Association France-Québec and 
administrator of L’ Office franco-québécois 
pour la Jeunesse. The most recent 

of his many books is Le Sauvage et 
VOrdinateur (The Savage and the 
Computer). The views expressed in this 
article are those of Mr. Domenach. 
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| 
ily, as indicated by surveys as well as st. 
cessive elections, and a reasonable estime> 
of support for the Left in the spring ! 
1977 would be approximately 53 per ce; 
of the electorate. This is precisely ts 
figure it needs, given unfavourable war: 
ing, for a majority in the National A| 
sembly. 

The margin is indeed a narrow on 
a shift of 1 per cent either way could ma! 
the difference. This is a characteris!) 
France shares with most of the worl 
great democracies, where majorities a! 
won by small percentages. The success | 
Gaullism merely delayed the manifestativ 
of this tendency, which can be seen as) 
healthy one in that it indicates an instin’ 
tive desire to offset one extreme by anoth, 
and to minimize the likelihood of partis: 
highhandedness. After a quarter-centu’ 
of political upheavals (1944-1968) ar) 
ten years of almost artificial stabili’ 
(1969-1978), it is only normal for il 
French to want to change leaders, b 
farewell to an exceptional era and shal: 
off a spell which has benefited de Gaulle 
successors long enough — especially no’ 
that the steady rise in the standard of 4 
ing has been halted by inflation and w' 
employment. 

However, this very domination, pr’ 
longed by ihe de Gaulle heritage, meal 
that the alternation of governing partie! 
a common occurrence in parliamenta: 
democracies, has been an unknown e 
perience in France for the past 20 years. || 


| 


ition, the Constitution adopted in 1958 
as kes alternation difficult, since the Pres- 
Jent’s seven-year term of office is longer 
an the legislature’s five years. Conse- 
uently, if the Union of the Left should 
ymerge victorious, President Giscard 
’Estaing would have to govern for three 
tears with a majority that had been elect- 
jd against him. This paradoxical situation 
ists in some countries, but it would be 
ighly undesirable in France, where the 
Jonstitution does not seem to have allow- 
d for such an eventuality and where usage 
as increased the powers of the President. 
erious conflict seems inevitable, especial- 
, since the difference between the Major- 
y and the Opposition does not lie in their 
ams alone but in tradition and ideol- 
gy — a level at which not only political 
rientations but a whole system and the 
uestion of one’s “choice of society” are 
iolved. 


‘istorical explanation 
look at the history of France will explain 
hy each election almost stirs up a civil 
ar. The Occupation, the most recent time 
* duress, added new wounds. Gaullism 
es its longevity to the historical momen- 
it built up during this period. Even 
airing the March elections, candidates in 
aces like Saint-Etienne were able to win 
getting a little more mileage out of the 
jemory of the Resistance. It is true that 
titudes have been changing more rapid- 
in recent years, especially in the Com- 
yunist Party (PCF), which has gained 
per cent of its adherents since May 
68. The PCF has dropped all references 
the “Dictatorship of the Proletariat’, 
sened its ties with the Soviet Union and 
ken out in favour of pluralism and 
lerance, all of which has enabled it in 
7o years to blot out the memory of its 
er Stalinism and win back much of 
e influence it had lost. Also, the Socialist 
ea (PS) has obtained a considerable 
lad over the PCF, and this has helped 
n more to reassure those who vote for 
e Union of the Left. 
However, there is still a good deal of 
iz0logical tension, as was demonstrated 
2 municipal elections, which were 


. 


wre politicized and “bipolarized” than 
er — to the extent that the Centre was 
ished. Struggles between old rivals for 
Vlage mayoralties became epic ideological 
ii 4 between Right and Left, Liberalism 

Socialism (or “collectivism”, as the 
a calls it). France has become much 


re modern and tolerant, but the power 
‘ideology is still strong. We might note 
this point that the effects of industrial- 


ization and mass culture on the Catholics 
have had an unexpected consequence — the 
secularization of Catholicism has brought 
about a transfer of part of its effective 
potential to politics, in particular to the 
Socialist Party, thereby lending Socialism 
the weight of religion, and Marxism an 
element of dogmatic faith, all of which has 
contributed to reinforcing the emotional 
and quasi-mystical side of politics here. 
Our last Marxist will undoubtedly be a 
Breton canon. 

All of these factors help to dramatize 
the prospect of a Leftist majority being 
elected, transforming what should be a 
normal, healthy event in every democracy 
into an anxiety-filled issue; between now 
and March 1978, many of us will spend a 
lot of time wondering what is going to 
happen. 

Before looking at some of the possi- 
bilities, I should point out that it is not 
my intention to forecast the results of the 
1978 election. The election might even be 
called sooner, as far as that goes, although 
I doubt it, since Prime Minister Barre is 
involved in an anti-inflation campaign 
whose results will not be evident for some 
months. I should like to consider what will 
happen if the Union of the Left obtains a 
majority in the National Assembly. There 
is a good possibility that this will happen, 
although it is not certain—I see its present 
chances as two out of three. A lot can 
happen at home and internationally be- 
tween now and the election. The unity 
of the Leftist coalition could be weakened 
by international tension or even by an 
intensification of the debate on the elec- 
tion of the European Parliament by uni- 
versal suffrage. Strikes or civil disorder 
might also bring the voters back to the 
Majority. Or the Majority might regain 
its cohesiveness and its former image by 
rallying round a charismatic leader like 
Chirac (the “Bonaparte at the Pont 
d’Arcole”’ style is still very successful in 
France) or a reassuring one like Barre (the 
Poincaré or Pinay style also goes over 
well). Finally, the Government might have 
a new electoral law passed by the Assem- 
bly. The current system — the election of 
one member to each constituency by an 
absolute majority in two rounds of voting 
— works to the advantage of allied groups 
and, as things are at present, favours the 
Union of the Left. However, a return to 
proportional voting would go against the 
spirit of de Gaulle’s Fifth Republic, and it 
is unlikely that the Gaullists, headed by 
Chirac, would agree to it. 

But it is also possible and even likely 
that the Majority will continue to vacillate 
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Challenged by a union of left-wing political groups, French President Valery Giscard | 
d’Estaing also has to contend with a rallying of right-wing Gaullist forces behind forme 
Premier Jacques Chirac. Following his resignation as Giscard’s Prime Minister, Chirac | 
entered the race for Mayor of Paris and won. He is shown in this picture at the 

Paris city hall (L’H6tel-de-Ville) following his March 25 victory. 


and to contradict and discredit itself, and 
that the Opposition, sensing that it is vir- 
tually the Majority, will for a time contain 
its internal bickering. In any case, our 
speculations will be based on this latter 
hypothesis. 

April 1978. The Union of the Left has 
won the legislative election. Mitterrand 
lays claim to the position of Prime Minister 

that is the only part of the script 
of which we can be certain. But will Pres- 
ident Giscard hand over control of the 
Government to him? 

We have three views on this: 

— the PCF’s Marchais: “The President 
must either submit or resign.” (Cf. 
the famous words spoken by Gam- 
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betta to MacMahon at the beginnit’ 
of the Third Republic. ) | 
—The PS’s Deferre: “The Preside) 
could hardly violate the law of ur| 
versal suffrage, which is one of tl 
basic laws of democracy.” 
— Giscard d’Estaing: “The alternatic 
of governing parties is a feature | 
any advanced democratic  sociei; 
whose structure is not threatened t 

any of its main components.”’ 
Comparing these three statemen 
provides an indication of the facto 
favouring a change of government ar! 
those against it. The restriction made |. 
Giscard d’Estaing unquestionably refers ‘| 
the PCF. But the PS would like to be ab, 


co-operate with the President, and the 
resident with the PS. 

Will they be able to? Either of them 
night be prevented from co-operating by 


coalition, Marchais and Chirac. If 
his is the case, what will happen? The 
President could dissolve the Assembly and 
all for a new election, which would have 
lo be held 20 to 40 days after dissolution. 
\The Constitution stipulates that, in such 
case, the Assembly cannot be dissolved 
gain for a year.) This would ordinarily 
e a risky and even suicidal operation, 
_\nless new factors cropped up in the inter- 
jening time, such as a dispute between 
he PCF and the PS, trouble because of 
leftist “oneupmanship’’, and so on. Dis- 
blution is, after proportional representa- 
on, the second recourse available to the 
esident — but only as a last-ditch move; 
the Left were to win the second election, 
e President would have to step down, 
ereby giving the Left total victory. 


ommunist participation 

e second question that arises concerns 
he nature of the Government that would 
e headed by Mitterrand. Would the Com- 
unists participate in the Government, or 
ould they prefer to lend their support 
ithout participating, as was the case in 
336 at the time of the Popular Front 
ctory? The secretary-general of the PCF 
as stated in no uncertain terms that, if 
ve Left should win, the Communists 
ould join the Government. But Mitter- 
nd has foreseen the other possibility: 
can tell you now that, if the others do 
ot wish to help form the Government, 

do.” 

| This discord leads us to the heart of 
ie matter: will the PS and the PCF be 


dle, or indeed want, to govern together? 


| The past hangs heavy over relations 
>tween the two parties; it was the Social- 
its who in 1947 drove the Communists 
t of the Government. This opened a 
riod of hostility that did not really end 
ntil 1976, when the PCF took the path 
( “Kurocommunism”. However, while 
essing the PS to join with it and stead- 
bal adhere to the ‘“‘common program of 
vernment”’, the PCF has devised an 
ernative strategy — ‘‘the union of the 
‘ople of France’’. In areas where the Un- 
i the Left would not hang together, 


e PCF presented coalition slates with a 
big-name Gaullists or “republicans” 
lted along with its own candidates. These 
sites were not successful, but they do in- 
ate a possibility. The PCF not only has 
ninority strong enough to block the PS, 


it also has its control of the leadership of 
the CGT, France’s largest union, as a 
means of pressure. The success of the 
future Government of the Left depends 
on the CGT’s being moderate. 

Waiting in the wings is a third group, 
the Leftists, whose numbers are small 
but whose influence could be a deter- 
mining factor in a crisis. The Leftists, 
either by direct involvement or by manip- 
ulating certain organizations (their influ- 
ence over the CFDT, the second-largest 
union in France, is considerable), can 
exert the same kind of pressure on the 
PCF that the PCF can exert on the PS. 
But this pressure could have two contra- 
dictory effects: it might either force the 
PCF into intransigence and “oneupman- 
ship” or drive it into the arms of the domi- 
nant party to form a bloc in order to 
maintain order, as is now the case in Italy. 

Whether or not the Union of the Left 
could remain together if it came into 
power is, therefore, problematic, especially 
since there is already disagreement over 
some basic points. The first issue is na- 
tionalization; under the common program, 
this is limited to nine industrial groups, 
but the possibility of nationalizing any 
business whatever remains open, provided 
that nationalization is requested by the 
workers, proposed by the Government 
and consented to by Parliament. The PS 
wants to keep down the number of nation- 
alizing measures, and the PCF wishes to 
increase them — or so it says. There is 
also the question of management by em- 
ployees; here, it is the PS (at least certain 
elements in it) that is to the fore, whereas 
the PCF and the CGT are holding back. 
Finally, and above all, there is the general 
attitude that any Government whatever 
— but especially a Government that rep- 
resents a large number of diverse and at 
times contradictory interests — must adopt 
in the face of inflation and the rising cost 
of raw materials. The attitude of the PCF 
is nowhere near as moderate as that of 
the Italian Communist Party, and there 
is no way of knowing yet whether, once in 
power, it would choose in favour of 
economic restraint or compliance with 
worker demands. 


Foreign policy 

Other difficulties will inevitably arise 
out of foreign policy. Despite its recent 
about-face, the PCF is not prepared ser- 
iously to condemn the violation of human 
rights in countries it persists in calling 
“socialist’’. Above all, the parties’ visions 
of Europe are contradictory. The PS, 
which in spite of everything remains at- 


Disagreement 
on basic points 
already exists 
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Experience 

of governing 
municipalities 
will be decisive 


tached to European social democracy, is 
in favour of election of the European 
Parliament by universal suffrage, whereas 
the Communists see this as a betrayal. It 
is not inconceivable that the PCF might 
appeal to the Gaullists to mobilize what 
is left of French nationalism against 
“monopoly-controlled Europe’, and this 
would lead to the break-up of the Left. 
In short, with regard to Europe, and also 
Israel, the PS is potentially closer to 
Centrist sensibilities, or at least social 
democratic ones, than to Communism. 

There is, then, no lack of causes of 
internal conflict in the Union of the Left. 
However, the importance of this conflict 
will depend on the amount of confidence 
established between the partners. The 
PCF still suspects the Socialist leaders of 
wanting to get rid of them in order to 
govern under the aegis of Giscard 
d’Estaing, along with the Centrist ele- 
ments of the present Majority. The PS, 
for its part, wonders whether the Com- 
munist machine has really changed and 
whether the PCF is not simply attempting 
to establish supremacy by whatever means 
are necessary. The experience of jointly 
governing a number of municipalities will 
be decisive from this viewpoint. How will 
the newly-elected Socialists measure up 
to the Communists, perennial incumbents 
in many cases? 

The fate of a Government of the Left 
would, however, depend less on these 
probable disagreements than on the way 
in which others played their parts, in 
particular the middle class and small and 
large employers (the army is no longer an 
obstacle). Even if there were a protest 
vote for the Left, there would, neverthe- 
less, be little confidence in its ability to 
manage the country, since many still see 
the Left as being synonymous with infla- 
tion and devaluation. According to Mit- 
terrand, 400 billion francs have already 
been transferred to Switzerland from 
France. If the Left assumes power in a 
climate of financial panic, it will have to 
resort to repressive measures and will soon 
become unpopular. For some Rightist ele- 
ments, there is a temptation to turn this 
to their advantage. Many employers are 
hostile towards socialism, whose economic 
failure they feel has been only too clearly 
demonstrated in the East. There is cause 
for conjecture, and apprehension, over the 
question of how far some private leaders 
of the economy might go to prevent the 
election of a Government of the Left. 
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The cards are not all on the table, 
course. The situation will differ depen 
on the margin of victory won by the 
in the election. If the margin is slight, t] 
experiment might be continued — for h 
long, we cannot determine objective 
I do not think that the Union of the Le 
could remain in power for long unle 
there were some unforeseen changes. Firs 
an almost metaphysical cleavage continu’ 
to separate the PS from the PCF, despi 
the recent changes in the Communi. 
Party. Secondly, their political views co’ 
flict on many points. The third, and 1a 
reason is that the rapid rise in popula 
of the PS has concealed a deep-seated lac 
of uniformity. Many of those who voll 
for the PS are not prepared to go alor 
with a Leftist experiment with the PC 
A March 1977 survey published in ] 
Monde showed that over a third of the 
voters have opinions that are in no we 
revolutionary; 80 per cent of those wl 
voted PS described themselves as beir 
at the centre of the political spectrur 
while only 15 per cent situated themsely 
to the Left! 


| 
Realignment possible | 
We should, therefore, not rule out tl) 
possibility of a realignment along a Centr, 
Left axis, which would seem to suit a lar) 
percentage of French voters — a percen, 
age that the upheavals accompanying t]) 
coming into power of the Left could tran 
form into a majority. No doubt Gisca: 
d’Estaing, who has been looking for EA 
an opening for quite some time, will a 
tempt to take advantage of it by exploiti 
the rivalry between the PS and the PC! 
as much as possible when the time | 
right. But the success of such a schen 
depends less on the PS than on Chire, 
the President’s vigorous but burdenson 
ally. It also depends on events. Finally, . 
depends on a factor that is difficult 
evaluate: the reaction of the internation 
community, especially the European state 
which would not look kindly upon | 
Socialist-Communist Government, | 
would favour a social democratic Gover, 
ment alternating with a conservative on. 
In the end, this is perhaps rather a pro! 
lem of civilization than of politics. Vj 
shall soon know the extent to whi 
France has abandoned its tradition 
extremism and passionate involvement | 
favour of the calm, rather dull, style : 
Anglo-Saxon democracy. : 


y A. W. Craig 


“he phenomenon is so widespread, so 
ontaneous, so difficult to pin down that 
iobody knows exactly what to call it. The 
nsiderable problem in choosing the more 
ct term between nationalism and re- 
ionalism is relatively minor compared 
‘ith selecting (or discarding) among 
sub-nationalism”, “minority nationalism”’, 
thnicity”, ‘‘tribalism”, ‘“consociational- 
m”, “separatism”, “devolution”, and a 
st of others. 

In short, what is going on in Canada 
is-a-vis the Province of Quebec at present 
, to quite an extent, a duplication of a 
roblem facing many other societies, in 
ost other areas of the world. While the 
nsiderable limitations of the process of 
mparison should be remembered, some 

| \teresting points emerge when national- 
m/regionalism elsewhere in the world is 
judied with the Canadian case in mind. 
is is particularly so when there is a 
‘oad similarity in basic variables, such 
; the nature of socio-economic structure, 
el of education, cultural background, 
id so on. In these terms, the most fruitful 
ea of comparison for Canadians is to 
» found in Western Europe, especially 
itain. 

The general term to be used in this 
‘ticle will be regionalism — although 
any of the actors understandably prefer 

call it nationalism — and some, indeed, 
paratism. Regionalism embraces a wide 
inge of diverse positions and responses. 
) varies from the call for more attention 
i the local requirements of, say, Prince 
Hward Island, to aspiration to outright 
eparatism. The great problems, and po- 
a perils, of the latter choice are 
vious. The main purpose of this article, 
wever, is not to offer a detailed anatomy 
d delineation of the different kinds of 
ionalism. Rather, it is to make inter- 
tional comparisons of the viewpoints of 
(ntre and periphery and to enquire if and 
hw these viewpoints can be reconciled. 

_ Governments today face many prob- 
Ins, but the central one seems to be that 


sritain, Canada and Europe 
ace resurgent regionalism 


of finding the correct balance among cen- 
tral planning, meeting the needs of differ- 
ent parts of the country, and satisfying 
popular demands. Nations must try to do 
this within an international political and 
economic framework over which they have 
relatively little control. 


Similarities 

Britain and Canada differ in many ways, 
yet share, for obvious reasons, consider- 
able similarities. This is particularly so at 
present. Britain faces its gravest constitu- 
tional crisis in over two and a half cen- 
turies, and many people in Canada feel 
that their institutional problems are the 
most serious since the establishment of 
the nation. A statement by the Scottish 
Office in November 1975 that the status 
quo was “not an option” would seem to 
hold true for Canada as well. Other com- 
parisons can be drawn. The traditional 
political actors are divided and nonplussed: 
What are they to do? What can they do? 
New parties with new politicians, ideas, 
zeal, take the stage, in Scotland and Wales 
as in Quebec. 

To some extent, a similar process is 
going on in other Western democracies. 
What gives it particular strength and fire 
in Britain and Canada, however, is the 
resurgence of feelings of distinct national 
identity. In Britain this is due in part to 
the lost economic and political status of a 
once-proud imperial power, while in Can- 
ada it seems to owe much to the insuffh- 
ciency of an over-arching national identity 
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and nationalism. No matter what the 
causes, there has been growing polariza- 
tion in both countries in recent years. 

In the British case, the points of view 
of the two sides, or two sets of actors, 
merit attention. At the risk of labouring 
the obvious, the phenomenon has to be 
looked at in at least two ways — not only 
from, say, London, but also from Edin- 
burgh and Cardiff. 

In the British case, part of the prob- 
lem is to decide where the centre is: 
London or Brussels? Alienation caused by 
excessive centralization has been exacer- 
bated by Britain’s entry into the European 
Economic Community (EEC) in 1973. 
The farther one got from London, the 
greater was the incidence of M.P.s’ and 
referendum votes against ‘going into 
Europe’’. In the referendum of June 1975, 
only 58 per cent of Scotland’s population 
voted in favour of continued membership 
in the EEC, compared to 67 per cent for 
Britain as a whole. The remoter parts of 
Scotland — the Shetland Islands and the 
Western Isles — were the only regions of 
Britain to vote against the EEC. And the 
most popular model country to Scottish 
nationalists for many years, Norway, 
somewhat less populous but much more 
prosperous than Scotland because of local 
control of oil revenues, has chosen by 
referendum not even to join the EEC. 


Problem recognized 

The EEC recognizes the problems of ex- 
cessive centralization and tries to do some- 
thing about them; its regional policies are 
designed to meet one of the basic objec- 
tives of the Treaty of Rome — ie. “to 
strengthen the unity of the economies of 
the Member States and to ensure their 
harmonious development by reducing the 
differences existing between the various 
regions and the backwardness of the less 
favoured regions’’. 

However, regional development policy 
in the EEC is still new and untested. Its 
aims are as impeccable as those of Can- 
ada’s Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion, which the Government in 
Ottawa set up in 1969 to analyse the 
problems and assist the development of 
both rural and urban areas in any or all of 
the provinces. 

But the great gap between aims and 
achievements has widened rather than 
closed, many people in the outlying areas 
feel. Within the present nation states, the 
dominant approach is still unquestioningly 
centralist. Pierre Trudeau, for example, 
believes that, in the words of the great 
nineteenth-century liberal, Lord Acton: 
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“The coexistence of several nations ung 
the same state is a test as well as the Is 
security of its freedom... .” 
Seen from the outskirts in Britair) 
Canada, however, the justifications 
that ‘“‘coexistence” are not as persua/ 
as they seem at the centre. And a nur 
of other observers express dissatisfact) 
with the present state of affairs. In 
contribution to Europe Tomorrow, J{ 
Pinder, Director of P.E.P. (Political . 
Economic Planning) decries “‘the statig 
the peripheral regions of Western Eur 
— those that are outside the ‘golden qu 
rangle’ between Milan, Paris, the M¢ 
lands, and the Ruhr”’: | 
This is a disgrace in a society wl! 
prides itself on maintaining full 
ployment, and it would hardly h) 
been tolerated had these regions by 
independent states. If the technig; 
for creating employment were not 
available, all the resources of goveq 
ment would have been used to 1 
them. But because of the centraliz} 
ideology of the modern nation-st‘ 
those who hold the economic and pct 
ical power have regarded high ung 
ployment in a depressed region a‘ 
secondary matter, provided that 1 
average for the nation-state as a whl 
is fairly low. Central governments, et 
if they have done more for regics 
development in recent years, have ) 
made it the very high priority tha i 


needs to be; big firms are more inclix 
to put component manufacturing £9 
sidiaries in the development. regii 
than facilities of central importare 
and national trade unions, by imposis 
a national wage level across thriving  ¢ 
struggling regions alike, quite uni 
tionally thwart the creation of emp y 
ment in the less-favoured regions. ... 
One indicator of the difficulty of 2 
conciling the two sides is that alliance: 
compacts are often made for differit 
reasons on either side; Scotland, for i 
stance, united with England in 1707 f 
economic reasons, while England’s nin 
motivation had to do with defence. 
Partnership degenerating into }2 
dominance means that the policies | 
lowed do not always meet the interest » 
the less-powerful or less-populous regi BS 
Regional dissatisfaction is above all 
to widespread perception that regic2 
needs are not being met by the cen i 
government. When national identity * 
companies that dissatisfaction, demas 
on the central government increase. | 
good illustration of this was provided 
Daniel Johnson, Premier of Quebec, w 


,/n 1969 his government indicated what it 
elt was required for the preservation of 
- juebec’s integrity and identity: “the free 
ein to make its own decisions affecting 
i) the growth of its citizens as human 
_yeings (i.e. education, social security, and 
jealth); (ii) their economic development 
jie. the forging of any economic and 
a oa 
| ne cial tool deemed necessary); (iii) 
| heir cultural fulfilment (i.e. the arts and 
iterature, etc.); and (iv) the presence 
( broad of the Quebec community”’. 
The responses required to meet such 
wide range of demands indicate why 
ssertion of identity at present enjoys 
ch widespread and active commitment 
| mong younger, more-educated members 
f society, in Britain as much as in 
i anada. There are also a lot of bread-and- 
utter issues, of course — resources, their 
ontrol and their exploitation outstanding 
mong them. 


, 
N 


jatural resources 
“he first centre for Canadian studies out- 
‘ide North America was opened by Allan 
. MacEachen in 1974 at the University 
Edinburgh. The centre’s convener, 
rofessor J. Wreford Watson, formerly 
thief Geographer of Canada, spoke on 
ae topic “The use of natural resources, 
‘anada and Britain” at the centre’s first 
iajor seminar in 1974, on “Federalism: 
entral regional relations”: 
Water and water-power are major re- 
sources of Scotland and Wales, since 
both countries are upland areas of high 
rainfall, and provide ideal sites for water 
storage and transmission, and for hydro- 
electric development. Each nation does 
have considerable say in and revenue 
from the use of water: nevertheless, 
devolution might give to them more spe- 
. cific aid, in especial, more independent 
| powers, so that they could maximize 
_ their profits from these natural advan- 
| tages, Very much more might be made, 
for example, from the sale or the pro- 
_ posed sale of water to England, or even 
from the attraction of industry to Wales 
_and Scotland to make use of the wealth 
of water there. Above all, devolution 
should mean real responsibility in Scot- 
land and Wales for their own develop- 
ment without constant referral back to 
the central government. 
Both Scotland and Wales have various 
her resources — notably, at present, in 
; case of the former oil, Wreford Watson 


slieves that “if devolution in Britain is 
gain from the Canadian experience’, it 
ust make mutually-satisfactory tax- 
laring arrangements “sutficient to allow 


Scotland and Wales to develop their re- 
sources in their own way, and run their 
own services”. In many ways, the prob- 
lems of tax-sharing epitomize the prob- 
lems of regionalism — as every Canadian 
knows. Nation states require ultimate 
control over the economies of their coun- 
tries; even more do they require the 
satisfaction and co-operation of all their 
inhabitants. Another paper, “Oil, federal- 
ism, and devolution: a Canadian-British 
comparison”, by James Kellas of the 
University of Glasgow, in The Round 
Table (1974), makes the point that “it is 
to Canadian experience that Scots may 
well turn as oil and home-rule come in- 
creasingly under discussion’”’. ‘“‘What’’, he 
asks, ‘‘are the lessons to be learned from 
that experience?” Solving the resources 
problem will indeed require that Britons as 
a whole examine the experience of various 
other countries — Canada in particular. 


Responses 

Those areas that are not at or near the 
centre express their concern in various 
ways: with riots in Southern Italy, with 
bombings in Corsica, with demonstrations 
in Brittany. One way in which the regions 
of Canada, especially the Atlantic Prov- 
inces and Quebec, and of Britain are in a 
sense more cohesive is that they had a 
clear sense of national identity for a longer 
period before Union or Confederation than 
subsequently. This identity is once more 
asserting itself in a wide range of activities. 
There is a plethora of studies. Incessant 
comparison is made with smaller, weaker 
areas that are nevertheless independent 
countries. 

Neither at the centre nor at the 
periphery, of course, is there general agree- 
ment on the best course to follow; the 
problem is too deeprooted and too complex 
for easy solution. Bearing this in mind, 
some broad comparisons can still be made. 

In some senses the situation in Britain 
is more serious than in Canada. As Kellas 
puts it: “In Canada, the federal system is 
as always the subject of intense political 
bargaining and constant adjustment.” In 
other words, the provinces and the Central 
Government never have got on perfectly 
or even quietly — which is precisely why 
Canada has had a federal rather than a 
unitary system. In the case of the unitary 
state of Britain, division among the part- 
ners is newer and more difficult to handle. 
It is, furthermore, aggravated by other, 
more widespread consequences of one of 
its main causal factors, the political and 
economic decline of Britain. A 1971 BBC- 
TV series, and a book based upon it, were 
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A month after his victory at the polls in the Quebec election, Parti Québécois leader | 
René Lévesque met the Quebec legislature for the first time as Premier. He is shown her 
with Lieutenant-Governor Hugues Lajointe as they make their way to the opening 


session of the Assembly on December 14. 


entitled Why is Britain becoming harder 
to govern? 

Can centralism and regionalism be 
reconciled? In the Western European and 
Canadian cases, there is room for optimism, 
perhaps because there is no extreme 
polarization. These are, moreover, com- 
plex societies, whose inhabitants have 
various sets of loyalties, and most of whom 
are not diehard unionists or separatists. 
Significant sections of the regional popu- 
lations feel that institutional or constitu- 
tional factors may not be the sole causes 
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of problems. 

There is widespread popular feelir’ 
especially in metropolitan regions, th 
minority nationalism and supra-nationi 
ism, or confederation, are mutually excl. 
sive. Regional assertiveness is decried ' 
at best parochialism and at worst regreé’ 
sive, reactionary nationalism, in an a’ 
when large-scale integration is seen 4s | 
prerequisite for political and econor'! 
progress, 

A growing body of opinion hol¢' 
however, that the two extremes are {| 


) contradictory, and the arguments 
anced to support this belief are attrac- 
», at least in theory. A kind of “new 
eralism” propounded by de Rougemont 
nder and others gives intellectual force 
‘sentiments such as “Small is beautiful” 
as Quebecers put it, “Democracy is like 
klore, it’s local’. Regionalism and inte- 
ation are seen as converging rather than 
ntradictory. Pinder puts this case well: 
It is not realistic to expect that the 
Jneeds of these regions will be satisfied 
by some improvement in the existing 
techniques, together with a _ greater 


that are needed to do the jobs properly 
twill continue to be spent on the projects 
lof those who have the necessary power; 
and the policies that underlie national 
Jwage agreements and monetary and 

scal arrangements, or the location of 
ithe head offices of big firms, will con- 
tinue to favour the thriving centres of 
leach nation-state. If we want to see 
jprosperity distributed justly between 
the different regions, we must first redis- 
tribute political power. This does not 
fmean that every little region should 
have complete national independence, 
such as national and regional extremists 
demand. That would be a giant step 
back into history, and away from a 
sensible ordering of the world’s affairs, 
attuned to the conditions of modern life. 
at is needed is to transform the 
pxisting centralized nation-states into 
federal systems, with regional govern- 
ments exercising considerable power, 
put with a sufficiently strong government 
‘emaining at the centre. It is notable 
shat Europe’s two federal states, Swit- 
rerland and the Federal German Re- 
dublic, suffer relatively little from the 
lominance of a single swollen centre 
of prosperity, draining the economic 
strength away from other parts of the 
‘ountry; and the same is true of the 
Jnited States of America. Seldom is 
here such striking evidence in favour 
~ a radical political and economic 
the “ne 


The “new federalism” has even won 
erents in Brussels. Speaking in Edin- 
‘gh at the end of 1976, the then Pres- 
nt-designate of the EEC, Roy Jenkins, 
icated the two main themes of ten- 
<i in European postwar integration: 
Yne predominant in the early period 
as towards political and economic in- 
egration, towards the creation of ever 


bigger units, towards the establishment 
of unitary institutions requiring in- 
creasing cession of sovereignty from its 
member states. The other tendency, 
which is, I believe, now stronger than 
ever before, was towards diversification 
of the old structures of power and in- 
fluence, and the creation of new ones 
with which ordinary people could iden- 
tify themselves and in whose work they 
could play a direct and effective part. 
These tendencies may seem contradic- 
tory, if not irreconcilable. That is, I 
think, wrong. They come into conflict 
only at certain points and levels.... 
[In devolution] four fundamental prin- 
ciples should be our guide: proper defini- 
tion of the powers of the devolved 
legislative and executive bodies; min- 
imum interference from the Parliament 
and Government in Westminster; fair 
methods of settling disputes; and the 
reservation of whatever concerns the 
United Kingdom as a whole to the 
Parliament in Westminster. Thus legit- 
imate demands for Scottish control over 
Scottish affairs must be reconciled with 
equally legitimate requirements for 
democratic and effective government in 
the United Kingdom as a whole. 

In some respects, what sectors of 
Western society are facing is a new form 
of the “participation crisis” that so pre- 
occupied politicians and scholars a decade 
or so ago. The increasing complexities and 
difficulties facing central governments re- 
sult in great dissatisfaction among the 
population, especially in the outlying re- 
gions. The argument of European region- 
alists that “the disparity between rich and 
declining regions is a modern version of 
the disintegration among social classes in 
nineteenth century capitalism” is too 
strident perhaps, but enduring tensions, 
however muted, are not capable of quick 
solutions. Writing in 1971, Northrop Frye 
observed that “separatism in the Atlantic 
or Prairie Provinces is often based on a 
feeling that Ontario regards itself as an 
Israel or Promised Land, with the outlying 
provinces in the role of desert wanderers”’. 
Rooted traditional feelings of superiority 
or of being dominated will take a very long 
time to disappear — if they ever do. 

Politics is a difficult business because 
it has to concern itself with efficiency as 
well as responsibility. Part of the problem 
with the latter is accountability, but an- 
other basic problem is how, in fact, to 
consult the people to find out exactly what 
is wanted. This is made even more difficult 
in constitutional crises — which groups are 
to be consulted on which issues, when, and 
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offered which options? Small wonder that 
there is so much speculation, and that 
there are so few firm answers, on central 
institutional issues in Britain and Canada 
today. 

In Britain during recent years, Gov- 
ernments have been manfully attempting 
to find out what the options were. The 
Royal Commission on the Constitution of 
1973 (the Kilbrandon Report) considered 
the various possibilities: the unitary state, 
devolution, federalism and independence. 
Each of these has several variants, but the 
Report came out clearly in favour of 
devolution. 


Royal commissions can be both 
leisurely and more exact than gove 
ments. In the long term, we are possi. 
witnessing the decline of the nation s 
In the short and intermediate te 
however, in which most of us live ¢ 
think, we are in the present, with 
its conflicting demands and requiremer 
Politicians have to be concerned w 
survival — their own and that of tk 
governments. Devolution, or responses’ 
regional pressures in general, will be wi 
much a matter of trial and error, pain; 
or boring compromise, and some sacrifi 
or at least lowering of expectations, 
some areas of society. | | 


Malaysia and Singapore: 
the ‘littlest dominoes’ 


By David Van Praagh 


When Communist troops captured Saigon 
on April 30, 1975, the Commonwealth 
heads of government were meeting in 
Kingston, Jamaica. Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi of India proposed a resolution 
offering unanimous congratulations to the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government. 
Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew of Singa- 
pore balked. “‘There was no way,” he said 
later, “I was going to congratulate my 
enemies on their victory.” 

More than two years after the fall of 
Saigon, Mrs. Gandhi has been removed 
from office by the voters of India. The 
Provisional Revolutionary Government, 
formerly the National Liberation Front or 
Viet Cong, has been swallowed up by 
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Hanoi in the cause of a greater mull 
Vietnam. Mr. Lee survives political’, 
acutely aware that Singapore and Malz 
sia are potentially the ‘“‘littlest dominoe’ 
in Southeast Asia, but still bristling at te 
idea of an inevitable Communist victory. 
The prescription for survival followt 
by the overseas Chinese leader is shari, 
at least in theory, by the Malay leads 
of the Federation of Malaysia. Mr. I? 
summed it up in these words when he we! 
to Kingston and Washington two yeis 
ago: “The key to the whole solution f 
insurgency is economic growth, progr 
and the spread of the fruits of tt 
progress. Healthy economies, with ie 
ing unemployment, reduced birth-rais 
and increasing per capita income, must } 
felt by the majority of the people.” 
Fair distribution of economic benefi) 
in short, will assure political stability | 
minimizing popular discontent. If. t! 
leaders of more developing countries act; 
on this belief, tensions would assuredly — 
reduced within and among nations. B) 
this approach raises another question. | 
proponents argue, in effect, that the pe 
tical will on the part of the rulers to spre, 
the fruits of modern technology and in 
vidual initiative takes precedence 0\ 
political participation by the ruled 
obtaining their due. | 
Malaysia and Singapore both rete, 
parliamentary forms of government on t 
British model, with regular elections. B 
ruling élites carefully control the politic 


to such an extent that it is impos- 
under present conditions to conceive 
the party in power in either country 
ing turned out by the voters, as Mrs. 
andhi’s Congress Party was in India. 

If economic benefits are being fairly 
ed, this kind of system may still be 
tter than one in which political freedom 
made increasingly meaningless by grow- 
g economic inequity. It is surely better 
n the condition to which Mrs. Gandhi 
-bduced India by taking away political 
teedom without offering better living 
-andards to the masses. 

But, partly because democracy is 
orking again in the most populous non- 
ommunist developing country, it is 
evant to ask if the rulers of the much 
hsller countries of Malaysia and Singa- 
gre are doing enough, and doing it in the 
ght way, to stand up to growing pres- 
ares from disciplined Communist systems. 


a ee eee a 


EY answers 

here are two answers to this question, 
-ecause Singapore and Malaysia are two 
ations. But their histories are so inter- 
nnected that it makes sense to consider 
eir futures together. Moreover, whether 
not one accepts the “domino theory”’ 
_the wake of Communist takeover of all 
etnam, Laos and Cambodia, there is no 
aestion that Malaysia and Singapore 
teract economically and culturally be- 
use of their geographic proximity — and 
at both are influenced by the larger 
yutheast Asian nations of Thailand and 
donesia, as well as by Asian and non- 
slan great powers with important inter- 
ts in the region. 
Malaysia and Singapore attained po- 
ical independence late, in the anti- 
lonialist context of postwar Asia. Malay- 
is underpopulated and is the world’s 
gest producer of rubber and tin. Singa- 
pre’s location commanding the Strait of 
alacca between the Asian mainland and 
donesia made it admirably suited for 
ilitary and entrepdt trade purposes. The 

at value of Malaysia and Singapore to 
iropean and other Asian powers, and the 
ct that Chinese and Indians were settled 
i both to develop their economic poten- 
u, meant that national movements were 
w and erratic in taking shape. 

In 1819, Sir Stamford Raffles sailed 

ito what was to become one of the world’s 

at harbours. But the first member of 
ts crew ashore may have left a more 
sting imprint by founding the first 
inese clan association in what was then 
Malay fishing-village. British trading- 
uses and successive waves of Chinese 


— 


made Singapore a major commercial cen- 
tre. The British also built a major naval 
base — of which Japan made short work in 
the early days of the Pacific war by sink- 
ing the Repulse and Prince of Wales and 
invading Singapore from the direction 
opposite to that in which its guns were 
pointing. 

Nevertheless, following the painful 
Japanese occupation, Singapore regained 
its military distinction as headquarters for 
the British Far East Command and re- 
tained it until 1971. The British reduced a 
well-planned Communist insurrection in 
Malaya to a handful of fleeing Chinese 
guerillas by the end of the 12-year 
“Emergency” in 1960, three years after 
Malaya won Merdeka or independence. 
The Gurkhas again fanned out from Sin- 
gapore to blunt Sukarno’s “Confrontation” 
with Malaysia, which was formed in 1963 
from the nine states in the Malay Penin- 
sula still under Malay sultans — the old 
Straits Settlements of Malacca, Penang 
and Singapore, British North Borneo 
(renamed Sabah), and Sarawak, formerly 
ruled by the White Rajahs of the Brooke 
family. Singapore had not been granted 
independence on its own because the 
British, and the Malays, feared what were 
considered the pro-Communist tendencies 
of its Chinese majority. 

If the late-developing notion of a 
“Malaysian Malaysia” had taken root as 
a reaction to Indonesia’s challenge, the 
Federation as it was originally envisaged 
might have lasted and might have been 
a stronger national entity than the Malay- 
sia or Singapore of today. But the Malay 
sultans and their political associates in 
Kuala Lumpur saw this as a Chinese plot 
by Lee Kuan Yew, who turned out to be 
unequivocally anti-Communist. Singapore 
was forced out of the Federation, which 
was thus saved from having a Chinese 
majority, and racial politics were left to 
run their course in Malaysia. The year was 
1965, when large-scale U.S. intervention 
in the Vietnam civil war was starting. 


U.S. protection 

With the British military forces on their 
way out, both Singapore and Malaysia, 
though never allied with the United States, 
looked increasingly to Washington for pro- 
tection. Both countries made impressive 
economic strides, partly as a result of the 
fighting in Indochina (Singapore refined 
oil for U.S. bombers taking off from 
Thailand and manufactured medicine for 
the Viet Cong). But their political systems 
were weak in comparison. When the 
Chinese were perceived as making gains 


Federation 
could have been 
stronger entity 
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Diplomatic 
relations 
with China 


via multiracial parties in the 1969 elections 
in Malaysia, bloody clashes between Ma- 
lays and Chinese broke out in Kuala 
Lumpur, parliamentary government was 
suspended and direct Malay rule was en- 
forced. When Lee took exception to press 
criticism in Singapore in 1971, he put two 
English-language newspapers out of busi- 
ness and arrested the executives of a 
Chinese-language newspaper accused of 
promoting Chinese “‘chauvinism”’. 

Even economic progress in the two 
countries, great when compared with con- 
ditions in most other non-Communist 
developing nations, proved vulnerable or 
uneven when put to the test. Singapore’s 
galloping growth-rate of 10 to 12 per cent 
or more, bolstered by refineries, new elec- 
tronics industries and provision of inter- 
national financial services, dropped quickly 
to perhaps 2 per cent when world recession 
set in with the Arab oil embargo in 1973. 
Malaysia’s second five-year plan, which 
began in 1971 and was designed to ease 
Chinese entrepreneurs out of their com- 
manding economic positions and to raise 
the economic levels of lower-income Ma- 
lays, antagonized members of both groups 
by appearing to enrich those Malays who 
were already well off. 

When the United States started its 
military withdrawal from Southeast Asia, 
Lee was too much of a realist to pursue 
international mirages. Under Abdul Razak, 
who succeeded Tunku Abdul Rahman as 
Prime Minister when the courtly Tunku 
was unable to cope with the 1969 racial 
crisis, Malaysia established diplomatic 
relations with China and sought to get the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations — 
Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Sin- 
gapore and Thailand — solidly behind its 
proposal for a neutral Southeast Asia. But 
the generals who were running Indonesia 
showed more interest in creating a defence 
umbrella to extend over other ASEAN 
members if they, the generals, considered it 
necessary. And the fall of Saigon in April 
1975 began to bring home to the leaders 
of Malaysia and Singapore, if not yet to 
ordinary citizens, how weak and remote 
were these two nations with a combined 
population of less than 15 million. 


Central trends 
This thumbnail sketch of Malaysia-Singa- 
pore history indicates several central facts 
or trends: 
The economic resources exist, and the 
human resources are there to exploit 
them, to create near-model societies. 
Except for Lee Kuan Yew himself, the 
leadership needed to meet his criteria 
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for equitable distribution of econo 
payoffs from those resources has 
lacking. 

Preoccupation with racial differences } 
determined to a significant degree i 
political and economic rules of the gar 
This preoccupation, combined with 
deep fear of Communist subversion, } 
prevented the healthy development 
genuine democratic institutions such 
a multi-party system, a free press a 
a parliamentary opposition. 

While the directions of Malaysia a: 
Singapore have been largely shaped 
alien cultural, economic and political - 
fluences, which have made the creation 
true nationalism difficult, the two countr 
have been increasingly cut adrift fre 
positive foreign influences. 

These tendencies have become mc 
pronounced in the more than two yee 
since the end of the Indochina war. If t» 
negative trends continue, the possibili 
of a rapid collapse of normal conditions \ 
Malaysia, such as happened virtually ov 
night in May 1969, cannot be ruled o | 
possibly accompanied by a drastic chan} 
in Singapore’s status, effected by a forei 
power. What has most worried the leade; 
of Malaysia and Singapore since the retui 
of the military to power in Thailand ) 
October 1976 is the chance of a breakdoy, 
of authority in that country owing ) 
civil war, and the consequent vindicati | 
of the “domino” theory. 

The biggest factors militating agair) 
such a development in Thailand are TI 
nationalism and the precedent set 
1973-76 of its identification with a dem 
cratic system resting on more than an: 
Communism. For these factors to becor) 
fully operative, Thai democrats will ha 
to be regarded again, as they were whi 
military rule was overthrown in Octob 
1973, as national heroes. Meanwhile, Th, 
society shows signs of serious divisior) 
with resentful students and ambitio! 
generals representing opposite poles. ; 

The chance that Malaysia and Sing) 
pore will become “dominoes” if Thailar) 
falls is lessened by the economic resource, 
and ingenuity of the two states. For the, 
factors to become fully operative, q] 
leaders of both countries will have to q 
quickly to distribute wealth in ways th, 
minimize racial differences and take a_ 
count only of legitimate Communi) 
threats. Meanwhile, valuable time is bei) 
lost in Southeast Asia. Events in neith) 
Thailand nor Indonesia inspire confidenc) 
and the leadership in Hanoi is looking f 
ways to make the power of a_ unit 
Vietnam felt. 


| 
. 
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To back up systematic and profitable 
welopment of rubber and tin, Malaysia 
is become more than self-sufficient in oil. 
has weathered the recession well, and 
e living standards of many city-dwellers 
ye risen dramatically. But many rural 
alays remain outside the economic main- 
ream, though they enjoy privileged 
tatus as bumiputras (Moslem sons of the 
wil). While the third five-year plan aims 
4 reduce potential Communist influence 
y helping lower-income Chinese, many 
hi ese villagers already suspected of 
opmmunist sympathies, often unfairly, 
in expect even less Government assis- 
. ce and more official harassment. 


Official statistics tend to minimize the 
ymber of Chinese in Malaysia’s popula- 
gn of 12 million, but they are between 
r and five million. There are also more 
a million Indians and _ tribesmen, 
jany intermarried with Chinese, living in 
yrawak and Sabah. Minorities generally, 
ht especially the Chinese, have been alien- 
ed by laws that were designed to reduce 
hinese domination of the economy but 
ireaten in actuality to crack the Chinese 
ment holding it together. Although there 
‘e ways of bringing favoured Malays into 
isinesses without changing the way they 
¢e run, this is impossible in the sensitive 
ld of education. At least half the avail- 
le places in universities are reserved for 
lalays, and it is an open secret that 
¢B-plus Chinese student is considered 
éuivalent to a C-minus Malayan one — 
ad the Chinese needs an A-average to en- 
university. Moreover, instruction at the 
hiversity level as well as at lower levels 
jincreasingly in Malay, magnifying the 
ik that Malaysia will lose not only its 
fhinese professionals but also its contacts 
ith the rest of the world except Indonesia. 


nomic feat 

en from almost any angle, Singapore’s 
nomic feat is prodigious. By UN 
teria, it can no longer be classed as a 
eloping nation. Its 2.2 million people 
6 percent Chinese, 15 percent Malay, 
te rest Indians and Eurasians) enjoy the 
thest living standards in Asia outside 
pan. Corruption has been eradicated. 
ue to Lee Kuan Yew’s word, Singapore 
3s become largely a middle-class Asian 
sctiety, with average per capita income 
proaching $2,000 a year. Increasingly 
dhisticated industries have taken the 
‘face of services for British military per- 
Sanel; Singapore’s huge port is con- 
huously adapting to new needs; and, as 
4 financial centre and . depository of 


) 


Asian dollars, Singapore carries weight 
internationally. 

But a rescue operation by interna- 
tional banks was needed to save Singa- 
pore’s Asian-dollar reserves when Perta- 
mina, Indonesia’s state oil monopoly, 
nearly went bankrupt owing to poor man- 
agement. Lee is aware of the constant 
need to create more jobs. And even in 
Singapore some families are unhappy 
about being moved from Chinese shop- 
houses or Malay kampongs to high-rise 
public-housing flats. 

In the elections in Singapore last De- 
cember, the People’s Action Party led by 
Lee captured all 69 seats in Parliament for 
the third time running. Votes for scattered 
opposition candidates were cut to 26 per 
cent of the total from 29 per cent in the 
previous elections. Before the voting, 
Foreign Minister Sinnathamby Rajarat- 
nam told a campaign rally that, while 
Communists were not, in reality, the main 
opposition, if opposition candidates gained, 
Malaysia and Indonesia would conclude 
that Singapore’s Chinese were going Com- 
munist. If that happened, he warned, 
Malay troops would invade Singapore and 
a “race war’ would ensue. Meanwhile, 
Prime Minister Lee declared publicly that 
he would not stand for a revival of 
“Chinese chauvinism’. As soon as the 
votes were counted, he ordered the arrest, 
for indefinite detention without trial, of a 
defeated candidate who had been jailed in 
1971 as the editor of Singapore’s leading 
Chinese-language newspaper. The issue, 
then as now, was “playing up Chinese 
language and education issues”, in the 
words of the Government, which requires 
that a Singapore student learn two lan- 
guages — his own and one other, prefer- 
ably English. In the weeks following, in an 
apparent effort to stifle dissent, the Gov- 
ernment detained several journalists and 
lawyers and charged several former polit- 
ical candidates with criminal libel. 


Political spectres 

In Malaysia, the spectres of Communism 
and race conflict also hang over politics. 
When the old ruling alliance — made up 
of Malay, Chinese and Indian communal 
associations — began to lose ground to 
avowedly multiracial parties in the 1969 
elections, first Malay authoritarian rule 
and then a new political grouping called 
the National Front came into being. The 
latter is the alliance minus any prominent 
Chinese politicians (except the chief min- 
ister of Penang) and plus former opposi- 
tion parties that have been cajoled into 
sharing power in the states or at the 
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threatened 
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federal level. The sole exception is the 
Democratic Action Party, a Malaysian 
offshoot of Lee’s PAP. The National Front 
easily swept one election. Under Prime 
Minister Hussein Onn, who took over 
when Razak died in early 1976, there has 
been a refreshing drive against corruption, 
and two state chief ministers notorious in 
this regard have been removed from office. 
But the conservative United Malays Na- 
tional Organization continues to dominate 
the Government, even while Deputy Prime 
Minister Mahathir Mohamed openly calls 
the Malay leadership of the country 
“chaotic”. The press and opposition politi- 
cians are severely restricted by law in 
what they can say. And the tendency to 
look for Communist scapegoats appears 
stronger than ever. 

In late 1976, this habit went beyond 
previous bounds when three respected 
Malay intellectuals — Razak’s former par- 
liamentary secretary, a deputy minister 
who once worked as an interne for U.S. 
President Lyndon Johnson and a leading 
newspaper editor — were arrested for ques- 
tioning about alleged Communist activity. 
None was formally charged. The arrests 
resulted at least partly from an inves- 
tigation started by Lee Kuan Yew of 
Singapore. 

The real but elusive Communist 
menace to both Malaysia and Singapore 
is the Malayan Communist Party, whose 
armed adherents have grown from the rag- 
tag of defeated rebels in 1960, numbering 
in the hundreds, to an estimated 2,500 
guerillas today. This force, while of un- 
known efficiency and divided into three 
groups ideologically, enjoys a secure sanc- 
tuary in the hills round the Chinese 


Letters to the Editor 


Response to Painchaud... 


Sir, 


market-town of Betong in the southern i 
of Thailand. It also boasts moral supp 
for over 30 years from China, where t 
shadowy Chin Peng, who is still believed 
head the MCP, may be living. More or 
nous than the raiding parties that ventu 
into Malaysian territory, or the failure: 
the Thai authorities to go after the “Beto 
salient’”’, may be the make-up of the MC, 
It has always been heavily Chinese, a 
today two-thirds of its members are re 
ably thought to be Chinese. But hall { 


them — one-third of the guerillas — A 


not Malaysian Chinese but Sino-Thi 
with possible links to Communist-led if 
surgents in other parts of Thailar, 
including the mid-south halfway beta 
Bangkok and the Malaysian border. 
This international connection od 
prove to be more important in the lo; 
run than the lifelines the leaders of Sing. 
pore, and even more of Malaysia, ha» 
thrown out to other countries. Lee Ku: 
Yew obtained in Peking in early 19 
assurances from the new Chinese lead 
ship that, unlike the MCP, it consider| 
Singapore separate from Malaysia, al 
that Singapore had the right to deal wit 
subversion in its own way. But if “revol. 
tionary” situations develop in Thailail 
and then in Malaysia and Singapo, 
China might have difficulty opting {> 
stability over “liberation”. The non-Co.- 
munist leaders of Malaysia and Singapc: 
have struggled hard for stability. Its mai- 
tenance may depend on the liberation | 
the peoples of Malaysia and Singapc: 
before the Communists get a chance 
push them into the mould reserved j 
“‘dominoes”’. 


Professor Painchaud’s initiative (International Perspectives May-June 1977) was. 
particularly welcome as the three articles (September-October 1976) to which he is | 
reacting were designed, in large part, to open a dialogue about an immensely complex | 
and sensitive area that is often imperfectly understood and imperfectly applied. He 
has stated that the purpose of his article was to stimulate “preliminary reflections” an 
“critical analysis” of what he succinctly terms Canadian “cultural diplomacy”. Howeve 
critical analysis — in this case of cultural diplomacy — presupposes a scholarly examin: 
ation of these operations. Yet, over the length of a sulphurous indictment of what he 
sees as the Government’s pretentious, vain, unrealistic, weak, naive, snobbish, propa- _ 
gandist and conformist activities, he has somehow avoided informed, critical analysis of; 
any of the specific issues, explanations, definitions and qualifications contained in the 
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ree articles. His analysis is applied largely to generalizations of his own confection, 
sich unfortunately bear little relation to the present status and rationale of the 
spartment’s activities in the cultural field. 

It was also disquieting to find in an article devoted to “preliminary reflection” 
h categorical statements as: Canadian cultural diplomacy is based on a “tacit 
gation” of the two founding cultures and “this Canadian culture exists only in the 
jjagination of a few government officials and politicians who have no contact with the 
‘lities of the country” (a statement that is difficult to square with his criticism that 
4e Canadian Government “‘is incapable of formulating cultural policies as a 


One of Professor Painchaud’s major apprehensions is that cultural diplomacy is a 
rorly-disguised vehicle for government propaganda. This is a very reasonable concern. 
‘Pwever, one might have thought that the critic would have focused on the attempts 

| the practitioners to face up to the problem. George Cowley has written that ‘“a free 
echange of cultural accomplishments and ideas presupposes a certain independence 

| fim political objectives. Art for propaganda’s sake loses its right to be called art and the 
ht of its perpetrators to credibility” and that “Cultural-affairs specialists, as a defence 
aainst attempts to use their programs for short-term political or propaganda objectives, 

] encourage maximum participation by the private sector’. In my piece, I had 

phasized the Government’s facilitative role, indicating that “the trick is to perform 
te role without allowing it to become a vehicle for selective Government messages, 

paganda or an expurgated image, thus undermining the credibility of the program. 

ce the facilitative role is effectively played, the academic product must stand or fall on 
itown merits’’. If the policy represented by these statements is wrong, incomplete 

isleading, one would expect detailed, constructive criticism. 

The same failure to relate his analysis to the evidence available is apparent in his 
retorical questions about Canadian studies: “Lastly, what is to be understood by 
‘anadian studies’?” ““What foreign university can hope to cover all these dimensions 
oCanada in one coherent program?” Professor Painchaud suggests that little or no 
ention has been given to the documentary base upon which Canadian studies 
grams are to be erected. Answers, or at least attempts to deal with these questions, 

a: to be found in my article. 

Similarly, he recommends that funds consumed by Canadian studies would be 
b:ter spent developing domestic academic expertise on Canadian foreign policy. 

wever, he seems unaware of the varied range of the Department’s programs designed 
cifically for this purpose, some of which have been in effect for ten years. 

Canadian studies programs are also charged with being bereft of ‘‘any credibility” 
beause the Federal Government is embarking on this initiative to the exclusion of the 
vinces. The consultative process with the provinces and the academic community 
isn need of improvement (and action is being taken). However, the process of 
isultation dates from the early stages of the development of the Canadian studies 
pygram (including discussions with federal-provincial mixed commissions and the 
sretariat of the Council of Ministers of Education). 

Towards the end of his article, Professor Painchaud says that more effective and 
re genuinely academic methods of developing Canadian studies overseas exist. He 
In leaves this statement suspended in air, without any elucidation about budgeting, 
ection, continuity, library support, etc. 

_ Professor Painchaud has raised important issues about the propaganda role, the 
eactiveness, the scope, and the federal character of the programs which the Government 
srojecting abroad — and the Government is, of course, a legitimate target. But in 

Is case too many straw men are in his sights. 


| John W. Graham, 
Ste Foy, Quebec 


| ...and again 
, 
ust express my appreciation to Professor Painchaud (International Perspectives, 
y/June 1977) for having taken the trouble to comment on the group of articles on 
ural affairs to which I contributed (International Perspectives, September/October 
6), but register my disappointment that he seems to have given the material so 

sory a reading. . 
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Professor Painchaud is no doubt aware of nations that misuse cultural diplomacy for 
purely political and propaganda ends. The trouble is that he all too automatically 
assumes Canada does likewise. Even if we wanted to, where would we find professors i 
Canada who were mere apologists for the party line to send abroad to teach Canadian 
studies? For that matter, what Canadian orchestra would agree to play nothing but 
government overtures, or what Canadian ballet company dance only the party two-ste) 
We could perhaps send theatre companies abroad who would perform only plays com-; 
plimentary to Canada, but we don’t; as I wrote in my own article, “theatre can reflect / 
society convincingly only if it does so honestly. ... Lowis Riel and Rita Joe are as esseni 
as Anne of Green Gables” (to mention three of our more prominent theatrical exports) 


The old saw has it that ‘‘a diplomat is someone who is sent abroad to lie for his country) 
One of the great delights in being a diplomat for Canada is that we don’t have to; 
there is so much that is good about our country that we can ourselves give an honest 


picture of it and leave others totally free to do likewise. 
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No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


36 (April 29, 1977) Shanghai Ballet’s visit 
to Canada major event in Canada- 
China relations. 


37 (May 4, 1977) Honourable Jean-Pierre 
Goyer visits France. 


38 (May 13, 1977) Canadian Contemporary 
Painters — exhibition of Canada Council 
Art Bank works goes on tour sponsored 
by Department of External Affairs. 


. 89 (May 16, 1977) Canada-Finland §air- 
transport agreement signed. 


. 40 (May 17, 1977) Canada- Yugoslavia trade 
agreement ratified. 


. 41 (May 18, 1977) Bologna Art Fair — 
Canadian participation. 


42 (May 19, 1977) Law of the Sea Confer- 
ence, sixth session —- Canadian delega- 
tion. 


43 (May 20, 1977) International Joint Com- 
mission Fourth Annual Report on Great 
Lakes Water Quality — Canada’s re- 
sponse. 


44 (May 19, 1977) France-Canada Mixed 
Commission eighth session. 


. 45 (May 24, 1977) Conference on Inter- 
national Economic Co-operation, min- 
isterial meeting, Paris, May 30 to June 
1 — Canadian delegation. 


46 (undated) Notes for Canadian state- 
ment at Conference on International 
Economic Co-operation, Paris, May 30, 
by Honourable Alastair Gillespie. 


47 (June 1, 1977) Honourable Jean-Pierre 
Goyer — visit to French-speaking Africa. 


Statements and Speeches, published by the 


No 


No 


No. 


No 


Information Services Division, Department 
of External Affairs, Ottawa: 


. 77/3 Canada Reaffirms its Abhorrence of 
Apartheid. A statement to the Secu- 
rity Council of the United Nations, 
New York, March 30, 1977, by Mr. 
William H. Barton, Permanent Rep- 
resentative of Canada to the United 
Nations. 


. 77/4 Canada-U.S. Relations — A Model 
Admired by Much of the World. Re- 
marks by Prime Minister Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau to a Joint Session of the 
United States Congress, Washington, 
D.C., February 22, 1977. 


77/5 Human Rights One of the Most Com- 
plex Foreign Policy Issues. An address 
by the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, the Honourable Don Jamieson, 
to a Seminar Sponsored by the Cana- 
dian Council of Churches and the 
Canadian Council of Catholic Bishops, 
Ottawa, March 16, 1977. 


. 77/6 Common Challenges Confronting Can- 
ada and the United States. A speech 
by the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, the Honourable Don Jamieson, 
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to the Southern Council on J 
national and Public Affairs and 
Council on Foreign Relations, a 
Georgia, April 29, 1977. 


No. 77/7 Canada and the Countries of | 
Pacific Basin. An introductory s' 
ment by Mr. R. L. Rogers, Dire 
General, Bureau of Asian and Pg 
Affairs, Department of External. 
fairs, to the Canadian Committe’ 
the Pacific Basin Economic Cou 
Ottawa, April 4, 1977. | 


Treaty Information 


Bilateral 


Cuba | 
Agreement between the Governmen) 
Canada and the Government of the Rep» 
of Cuba on Mutual Fisheries Relations. 

City of Havana, May 12, 1977 | 
In force May 12, 1977 | 


Finland 
Agreement between the Governmen 
Canada and the Government of Finlan 
Air Services between and beyond ~ 
Respective Territories | 

Ottawa, May 16, 1977 } 
In force provisionally May 16, 1977 


International Development Association | 
Agreement between the Governmen’ 
Canada and the International Developi 
Association to Provide for the Admini 
tion by the Association of Certain Func 
be Made Available by the Governmen’ 
Specific Development Projects | 

Washington, April 22, 1977 
In force April 22, 1977 


| 


Poland | 


Long-Term Grain Agreement between. 
Government of Canada and the Governr 
of the Polish People’s Republic | 
Ottawa, November 24, 1976 
In force January 1, 1977 | 
Terminated April 19, 1977, | 
with effect from January 1,1977 


Long-Term Grain Agreement between 
Government of Canada and the Governt 
of the Polish People’s Republic | 
Ottawa, April 19, 1977 
In force April 19, 1977, 


with effect from January 1, 1977 


| 


Trinidad and Tobago | 
Agreement between the Governmen’ 
Canada and the Government of Trin 
and Tobago relative to the Canada Per 
Plan 

Ottawa, April 26, 1977 
In force April 26, 1977, 
with effect from January 1, 1974 | 


Yugoslavia | 
Trade Agreement between the Govern! 


of Canada and the Government of oA 
| 


| 


ist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia 
Belgrade, October 24, 1973 
In force May 17, 1977 


‘ultilateral 


Convention Providing a Uniform Law on the 
Form of an International Will 
Done at Washington, October 26, 1973 
Canada’s Instrument of Accession de- 
posited January 24, 1977, with the 
following declaration — 


. The Government of Canada further 


declares that it will submit, at any 
time after accession, other declarations, 
in conformity with Article XIV of the 
Convention, stating expressly the addi- 
tional provinces to which the Conven- 
tion shall extend, when such provinces 
have enacted the necessary implemen- 
ting legislation.” 


Amendments to the Convention of the Inter- 


“the Government of Canada accedes to the 
Convention providing a Uniform Law on 
the Form of an International Will, done 
at Washington, D.C., on October 26, 1973, 
subject to the following declaration: 


a; 


The Government of Canada declares 
that pursuant to Article XIV of the 
Convention, the Convention shall ex- 
tend only to the provinces of Manitoba 
and Newfoundland. 


governmental Maritime Consultative Organ- 
ization, 1948 
Adopted November 14, 1975 
Canada’s Instrument of Acceptance de- 
posited April 6, 1977 


Convention on the Prohibition of Military 
or any Other Hostile Use of Environmental 
Modification Techniques 

Done at Geneva, May 18, 1977 
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sy Escott Reid 


‘his article is about what Canada (and 
ther rich countries) might do to help im- 
rove the conditions of life of the 650 
jillion very poor people who live in the 
ery poor countries of the world. They do 
ot have enough to eat. They clothe them- 
alves in rags. They live in hovels. Robert 
{cNamara, the President of the World 


| 
ank, calls them the “absolute poor’, 


108e “severely-deprived human beings 
ruggling to survive in a set of squalid 
ad degrading circumstances almost be- 
ond the power of our sophisticated ima- 
nations and privileged circumstances to 
meeive”. Rabindranath Tagore called 
em “eternal tenants in an extortionate 
orld, having nothing of their own’. 

It is immoral for the mass of the 
Ble in rich countries to maintain a very 
gh standard of living while these millions 
ye in such conditions. It is also impru- 
mt. “The North Atlantic community 
apt be an island of stability and well- 


ing in a sea of tempest and misery,” 
_wrote in 1954 in a memorandum to 
ester Pearson on what should be done to 
ve effect to the undertakings in Article 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. In 1977 
e Commonwealth Experts Group, in 
eir final report to the governments of 
e Commonwealth, expressed their “‘con- 
ction that the attainment of certain 
inimum levels of living in all countries 
ipresents a precondition for the achieve- 
lent of greater stability within the inter- 
itional community and of world peace”’. 
The very poor countries have a popu- 
ltion of about 1,250 million, 30 per cent 
‘ the population of the world. (The poor 
cuntries likewise contain 30 per cent of 
e world’s population. The two most 
pulous poor countries are China and 
bgeria.) The average income in the very 
por countries in 1977 is less than $300 
U.S.) a year. In the four most-populous 
i poor countries (India, Bangladesh, 
kistan and Indonesia), there live 950 
rllion people. Almost all the other 300 
tllion live in the rest of South Asia, in 
Sutheast Asia, and in Africa south of the 


blueprint for assisting 
1e world’s poorest people 


Sahara and north of Rhodesia, Zambia 
and Angola. It seems likely that more 
than four out of five of the world’s very poor 
people live in the very poor countries. The 
problem of how the rich countries can best 
help the very poor of the world is almost 
entirely the problem of how best to help 
the 650 million very poor men, women 
and children who live in the very poor 
countries. If we in the rich countries are to 
help these prisoners of starvation, these 
wretched of the earth, we must help the 
very poor countries. 

The task is formidable but it is man- 
ageable, provided that there is a greater 
flow of resources from the rich countries 
to the very poor countries and provided 
that the governments of the very poor 
countries do the things many of them are 
now failing to do. Mahbub ul Hag, the 
director of the policy-planning department 
of the World Bank, stated recently that 
studies by the Bank and the International 
Labour Organization (ILO) show that an 
investment of $15 billion a year for ten 
years could bring the very poor people of 
the very poor countries to “the threshold 
of human decency” and that the very poor 
countries themselves could probably con- 
tribute at least $5 billion of the requisite 
$15 billion. The $15 billion figure proposed 
by the World Bank is one twenty-fifth of the 
world’s annual expenditure on armaments. 


Mr. Reid has been Deputy Under-Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, High 
Commissioner in India, Ambassador to 
Germany, Director of the South Asian 

and Middle Eastern Department of the 
World Bank and first Principal of Glendon 
College, Toronto. He is the author of 
Strengthening the World Bank, published 
in 1973 (University of Chicago Press 

for the Adlai Stevenson Institute), and 
Time of Fear and Hope: the Making of 
the North Atlantic Treaty, 1947-1949, 
published in 1977 (McClelland and 
Stewart.) The views expressed here are 
those of Mr. Reid. 


Very poor 
countries 
must be 
helped 


Abolition 

of all tariff 
and non-tariff 
barriers 


Facilitate 
transfer 
of technology 


One way of increasing the flow of real 
resources from the rich countries to the 
very poor countries is an increase in the 
exports of the very poor countries. These 
countries cannot afford to use scarce re- 
sources of skill and capital to build up a 
possible export trade if they do not have 
the certainty that once this trade begins 
to surmount existing tariff and non-tariff 
barriers new barriers will not be raised 
against it. The interests of these countries 
would be served by the rich countries 
agreeing to move progressively over a cer- 
tain fixed period, perhaps ten years, to- 
wards the abolition of all tariff and non- 
tariff barriers to all imports from the very 
poor countries. During the ten-year period 
of adjustment, the rich countries might 
impose a special temporary levy, which 
would be progressively diminished over the 
ten years, on such of these imports as 
threatened domestic industry and might 
use the proceeds of the levy to help firms 
and workers in the threatened industry to 
move out of it or at least out of its most- 
threatened sectors. (Restricting this trade 
concession to the very poor countries and 
not extending it to such countries as South 
Korea, Hong Kong, Taiwan and Singa- 
pore would lessen domestic opposition in 
the rich countries. ) 

One contribution Canada could make 
to helping the very poor countries would 
be to take the lead in proposing that the 
rich countries agree to abolish all tariff and 
non-tariff barriers to all imports from very 
poor countries without any reciprocal con- 
cessions. The non-tariff barriers include 
quantitative restrictions, so-called volun- 
tary restrictions and fiscal charges. Canada 
might also announce, in association with 
as many countries as possible, that, re- 
gardless of the outcome of negotiations on 
such an agreement, it would itself grant 
these concessions. Canada should also 
establish an import-development office 
charged with the task of facilitating the 
sale in Canada of goods from the very poor 
countries. Britain and the Netherlands 
have already set up such offices; theirs 
help not only the very poor countries but 
all ‘‘developing countries’. In addition, 
Canada should negotiate bilateral agree- 
ments with the very poor countries to 
facilitate the transfer of appropriate 
technology and managerial capacity to 
those countries from private enterprise in 
Canada. 

Canada should propose that all the 
mineral resources of the continental shelf 
outside the 200-mile economic zone should 
be vested in the International Seabed 
Authority. It should also agree to share 
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with the Authority the revenues it rec 
from the exploitation of the mineral 
sources in the economic zone beyond, 
40 miles from the coast. The revenue 
the Authority should be transferred to 
International Development Associa 
(IDA) and the soft-loan departments 
the regional development banks, to 
used by them to assist the very poor cc 
tries in raising the levels of living of ft] 
very poor citizens. 

Canada should also support the est 
lishment of a direct link between spe 
drawing rights and aid to very p 
countries, 

The provision of funds for tne I 
and similar agencies from the exploitat 
of the seabed and from special draw 
rights would constitute the beginning 
an international system of taxation | 
the benefit of the very poor people in» 
very poor countries. This sort of pol: 
could properly be interpreted as a rec; 
nition that the transfer of resources 
the very poor of the world was an act 1: 
of charity but of justice. The more t;} 
principle is recognized in deed as well | 
word, the healthier will be the aid relati: 
between the rich countries and the ve 
poor countries. : 

Canada should progressively incre: 
the funds it provides to the Canadi, 
International Development Agency, { 
International Development Research Ce 
tre, the World Bank, the IDA, the Inti 
national Finance Corporation (IFC), t| 
regional development banks, the Unit 
Nations Development Program (UND) 
and the International Fund for Agric 
tural Development. | 

One of the obstacles in the way of 
sufficient increase in the flow of real 1 
sources from the rich countries to the ve 
poor countries is the large consumption ] 
the rich countries of food and such scar 
food-producing resources as energy al 
fertilizers. An average North Americé 
uses five times as much grain a year as é 
average person in a very poor country 
1,800 pounds compared to 380. There a 
two ways of reducing consumption in ric 
countries: less consumption by individua 
and smaller populations. The rich countri 
should take steps to reduce their co) 
sumption of beef from grain-fed animal 
of energy and of fertilizers. They shoul 
not encourage an increase in their popul: 
tions but should aim at stable population 

Almost all the very poor countries hav 
failed to devote enough resources to tt 
production of food. Their national policie 
have benefited the more affluent 10 pé 
cent or so of the population, not th 


sr half. The biggest obstacle to rural 
elopment in South Asia, which prob- 
bly contains at least half the very poor 
yople of the world, is the concentration 
f political, social and economic power in 
hands of a small rural élite, composed 
ff the larger landowners and the money- 
enders, who have aborted or distorted 
yeasures for land reform and benefited 


» sharecroppers, the landless labourers 
the under-employed village artisans 
iave benefited — yet they and their fam- 
lies constitute about three-fifths of the 
al population, and the rural population 
‘onstitutes four-fifths of the population of 
south Asia. 
' Though labour is plentiful and capital 
carce in the very poor countries, most of 
hem give incentives to capital-intensive 
ethods of production when not only the 
ocial but also the net economic benefits of 
ybour-intensive methods would be greater. 
among the incentives are: low interest- 
ates on loans and credits; over-valued 
xchange-rates; high levels of protection 
) capital-intensive local industries; in- 
quitably low rates of taxation on the 
arger landowners, which increase their 
fits and enable them to enlarge their 
urms at the expense of the smaller farmers 
nd the tenant farmers; an advantage to 
e larger farmers over the smaller farmers 
the availability and in the costs of 
tigation water, fertilizers, seeds, credit 
d technical assistance; preference for 
ye larger industrialists over the smaller 
dustrialists in the allocation and the 
sts of credit and of scarce materials. 
The very poor countries have not 
dertaken the massive programs of small- 
vale, labour-intensive, rural public works 
yat would provide productive employ- 
rent for the under-employed very poor 
eople in the rural areas. Such public 
‘orks would include projects for increas- 
g agricultural production in both the 
1ort and the long run by levelling land, 
building contour-embankments, dam- 
ing rivulets and streams, constructing 
nds for holding rain-water and irrigation 
d drainage channels, digging surface- 
ells, desilting existing canals and small 
sservoirs, and planting trees. The projects 
ould be such as to yield a high real rate 
economic return. Labour otherwise un- 
nployed would create valuable capital 
dods. The production of food would be 
icreased. Money would be put in the 
nds of the poorer peasants, the under- 
nployed artisans and the landless la- 
ourers, They would spend this money on 


the bare essentials of life, which they now 
lack. They would buy more food to fill 
their empty bellies, thus providing a mar- 
ket for the increased production of food 
resulting from the projects on which they 
have been employed. They would buy 
more clothing to replace their rags; in 
most of the very poor countries, simple 
clothing material can be produced locally. 
Thus the employment of the rural poor on 
productive work at reasonable rates of pay 
would create more production and more 
employment; it would increase the share 
of the very poor in the national income, 
and in almost all of the very poor coun- 
tries it would lead to scarcely any increase 
in the demand for imports. It would there- 
fore not be a drain on scarce foreign 
exchange. 

Increased population, inefficient ad- 
ministration and corruption are causing 
the rapid deforestation of the Himalayas. 
Half Nepal’s forest-cover was lost during 
the Sixties. Unless the process of defor- 
estation is reversed, the Himalayan region 
will probably become a mountain desert in 
ten to 15 years. If this happens, the re- 
servoirs for the great multi-purpose dams 
in Pakistan and India will silt up in 25 
years rather than the calculated 50, and 
disastrous floods on the Indus, the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra will ruin crops in 
Pakistan, India and Bangladesh. 

The aid agency of a rich Western 
country can do little to help the govern- 
ments of the very poor countries to face 
these problems. If it did try, it would lay 
itself open to the charge that, as the 
agent of one sovereign state, it was inter- 
vening in the most delicate of all domestic 
affairs of another sovereign state — the 
distribution of political power among the 
various classes of the community and the 
influence of inefficiency, corruption and 
political power on the formulation and 
implementation of government policies. An 
international lending agency is in a better 
position, because its influence will be in- 
creased the more the poorer countries that 
are*members of the agency feel that they 
are partners in it. 

The International Monetary Fund re- 
cently granted a loan to Britain for almost 
$4 billion (U.S.); the interest-rate varies 
from 4 per cent to 6 per cent, and the loan 
was repayable in five years. In order to 
secure this loan, the British Government 
had to agree to make politically-difficult 
changes in its national economic policies. 
This agreement was set forth in a 3,000- 
word letter of intent from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to the Managing Director 
of the IMF. IMF pressure on the British 


Deforestation 
of Himalayas 
could lead to 
silting of dams 


One law for rich 
and another 
for very poor 


Government to make changes in its pol- 
icies made it possible for the Government 
to pursue a tougher policy than it would 
otherwise have felt able to do. 

The International Development As- 
sociation will probably lend India $3 bil- 
lion (U.S.) during the next three years. 
No interest will be charged on the loan. 
Repayment on the loan will be spread over 
50 years. But India, unlike Britain, will 
not, in order to secure the loan, have to 
agree to make politically-difficult changes 
in its national economic policies. The 
Indian Government will not be enabled, as 
a result of pressure from the IDA com- 
parable to the pressure of the IMF on the 
British Government, to pursue a tougher 
policy (against for example, the rural 
élite) than it would otherwise have felt 
able to do. Thus there is one law for the 
rich countries and one law for the very 
poor countries. 

The IDA does impose conditions on 
the granting of loans for individual projects 
in an effort to encourage labour-intensive 
methods in the construction of such proj- 
ects and an equitable distribution of the 
benefits from them. It does not require 
changes in basic policies as a condition of 
agreeing to a three-year lending program, 
changes that would increase the likelihood 
that the receiving country would carry out 
development strategies and projects lead- 
ing to a high level of employment in 
productive work, a high rate of increase 
in the production of food-grains and other 
essential goods and services, and an equi- 
table distribution of these. Perhaps, if a 
very poor country felt itself to be as much 
a partner in the IDA as Britain feels itself 
to be in the IMF, it would be possible for 
the IDA to impose such conditions and 
for the very poor country to accept them. 
This would be in the interests of the very 
poor citizens of the very poor countries. 
It would make it more likely that their 
basic needs for food, clothing, shelter and 
productive work would be met — and, once 
these were met, the very poor would be 
better able to press for the social revolu- 
tion needed in almost all the very poor 
countries, 

The rich member countries of the 
World Bank, with about a quarter of the 
population of all the member countries, 
possess over three-fifths of the votes in the 
governing bodies of the Bank and the 
IDA. Nationals of rich countries hold 
four-fifths of the top 108 positions in the 
management of the Bank and the IDA. 
This preponderant power of the rich coun- 
tries in the Bank and the IDA stands in 
the way of creating a true sense of part- 
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nership between the rich member ec 
tries and the poorer ones. 

Making the World Bank and the I 
less unequal partnerships between ther 
countries and the poorer countries d 
not, of course, imply the adoption in th 
agencies of the ‘‘one-state one-vote” g 
tem, which is the negation of democra 
This system would mean that the leg 
populous member states of the Bank, w 
a total population of about 220 milli’, 
would possess as many votes in the gi. 
erning bodies of the Bank as all the rest: 
the member states, with a total popula 
of about 2,700 million. The four mcé 
populous very poor member counts 
(India, Bangladesh, Pakistan and Inc. 
nesia), with a population of 950 millic, 
would have four votes and the lee: 
populous would have 65 votes. 

What is required is not the adoptir 
of the ‘‘one-state one-vote” system b) 
a change in the weighting of votes. T) 
present system of weighted voting is base 
on relative economic strength, as reflect 
in national income, imports, exports ar 
central-bank reserves. If, in additio; 
weight were given to population, the 
would be a shift in voting power from tl 
rich to the poorer countries. If, for exan| 
ple, each member country were given & 
additional votes in the Bank and 90 in th 
IDA for every million of its populatioi, 
the votes held by the rich countries woul! 
drop by about nine percentage points, | 

Of course, more than this is require 
if the poorer member countries of th 
Bank and the IDA are to be given a suk 
stantially greater share of power in th 
processes by which the Bank and the ID:! 
make decisions and carry them out. In - 
book on the World Bank, published i 
1973, I made a dozen suggestions on hoy 
to make the Bank and the IDA les 
unequal partnerships between the ricl 
countries and the poorer countries. I con 
tended then, and I contend now, that thi 
less unequal the partnership the less thi 
poorer countries will regard the manage 
ment and staff of the Bank Group as out 
siders and the less reluctant they will be 
to accept its advice. The suggestions |] 
made in 1973 do not go far enough, but 
they are a beginning. It is time we made 
a beginning. 

Many of the suggestions I have made 
for making the World Bank Group (the 
Bank, the IDA and the International 
Finance Corporation) into a less unequal 
partnership will be distasteful to powerful 
groups in the rich countries and it is the 
rich countries that provide almost all the 
financial resources of the Bank Group. 


a 


j 


it is to be hoped that in the rich 
tries “statesmen with a wide vision, 
consciousness and a sense of his- 
ry” will accept the responsibility of 
ding voters and legislatures to agree 
the changes in the Bank Group. Great 
hterprises and little minds go ill together. 


creasing effectiveness 

is not only the World Bank, the IDA 
hd the IFC that need to be made more 
ective agencies of the international com- 
unity in helping the governments of the 
ry poor and the poor countries to speed 
social and economic development, and 
helping governments of rich countries 
pursue the right kinds of objective on 
e sharing of resources. There are also 
e IMF, the regional banks, the Food 
ad Agriculture Organization, the World 
ealth Organization, the ILO, the United 
ations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
ial Organization, the UN _ Interna- 
nal Development Organization, the 
NDP, the UN Conference on Trade and 
evelopment and the General Agreement 
4 Tariffs and Trade. But the first agency 
) which the Canadian Government should 
avote its attention is, in my opinion, the 
orld Bank Group. Afterwards the Gov- 
mment should examine what could be 

yne to strengthen the other agencies. 
I have three reasons for recommend- 
g this primacy for the Bank Group. It is 
y far the most important of the agencies; 
will this year be lending or investing 
most $9 billion. The proposals made by 
e President of the Bank for a substantial 
i - in the capital of the Bank will 
scessarily call for a thorough review of 
e Bank’s role and of the adequacy of its 
‘ructures, policies and procedures. The 
Group is, so far as I am aware, the 
aly important international agency con- 
med with development on which a full- 
Ingth study has been published setting 
rth a detailed set of proposals for 
rengthening it by changes in its consti- 
ition, administration and policies, with 
urticular emphasis on changes designed 
{ make it a less unequal partnership be- 
veen the rich countries and the poor 
vuntries. In my book Strengthening the 
orld Bank, I made 38 principal proposals 
‘ a large number of minor ones. It is 
w four years since I completed this 
ee and some of its proposals require 
endment. What I suggest is that the 
anadian Government could use a revised 
"rsion of the proposals set forth in the 
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book as a basis of discussion with the 
United States, Britain, the Netherlands 
and the Scandinavian countries, which are 
the ones most likely to share Canada’s 
approach to the problem. The consensus 
reached in these informal discussions might 
then be discussed with a wider group of 
countries, which might include France, 
West Germany, India, Pakistan, Iran, 
Saudi Arabia and two francophone African 
countries. The matter might then go to 
the Organization for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development and the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum-Exporting Countries 
and to a Commonwealth meeting and a 
meeting of La Francophonie before being 
submitted formally to the governors of 
the World Bank Group. 

This is the way most of the interna- 
tional agencies were formed during and 
immediately after the Second World War. 
First a small group of countries worked 
out tentative proposals; then more and 
more countries were consulted, and finally 
an international conference was held. This 
would seem to be the best way to make 
reforms in the dozen or so international 
agencies concerned with development. To 
move directly to discussion by the govern- 
ing body of the agency is less likely to 
produce the ‘‘new structures” the Prime 
Minister called for in March 1975 in his 
Mansion House speech — “the institutions 
and regimes of immense dimensions and 
novel attributes” that he has stated are 
essential. It is more likely to produce what 
he has called a ‘“‘tinkering with the present 
system’, because it would make it easier 
for vested interests in the agency, allied 
with the forces of inertia, to block pro- 
found changes. Solutions, as the Prime 
Minister said, must be sought “with bold- 
ness and with excitement, not with hes- 
itancy and uncertainty”. 

I have made eight recommendations on 
Canadian policy. Seven do not involve 
additional expenditures by the Govern- 
ment: abolition of barriers to imports from 
very poor countries; bilateral agreements 
with very poor countries to facilitate the 
transfer of technology; change in the 
Canadian position on mineral resources on 
the seabed; a link between special drawing 
rights and aid to very poor countries; 
reduction of consumption of scarce goods 
by Canada; and taking the initiative in 
proposing measures to strengthen the 
World Bank Group and other international 
agencies concerned with the development 
of very poor countries. 
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New international order 
may not be mainly economic 


By Paris Arnopoulos 


The seventh special session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in 1974 
marked a milestone in contemporary world 
affairs when it called for the establishment 
of a “new international economic order”’ 
(NIEO) and proposed a program of action 
to lead towards this goal. 

Since then, scholars have been study- 
ing the implications of this new order and 
diplomats have been negotiating the im- 
plementation of its program. In the past 
year, three leading teams of experts, under 
the direction of the economists Leontief, 
Herrera and Tinbergen, have released the 
results of their studies on various aspects 
of the NIEO; at the same time, two multi- 
lateral conferences, the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) and the Conference on Inter- 
national Economic Co-operation (CIEC), 
have been debating how this “new order” 
could be put into effect. 

The demands for an NIEO arose from 
a widespread perception that there was 
something fundamentally wrong with the 
present state of world affairs. The storm 
of crises that has been lashing the world 
lately has built up to global proportions 
and, if left to continue unabated, would 
result in irreversible damage to, and even 
the collapse of, the present international 
system. 

Here we shall consider these problems, 
and the issues they produce, from the 
functional, geographic and strategic points 
of view. In this way, we shall be able to 
discuss the salient aspects of the present 
crisis and the possible directions in which 
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it might move, with and without the al 
vention of an NIEO. / 

The significance of this interventih 
cannot be overemphasized, because it w] 
shape the kind of world in which ma. 
kind will enter the next century. It is He 
this reason that we shall expose certe, 
inadequacies of the proposed NIEO , 
effecting real changes in the present inte 
national system. For such changes to ta) 
place, the original UN call for a new inte 
national economic order should be e 
larged to include social and political co; 
siderations as well as economic. / 

Since any significant economic deve! 
opment can only proceed within a broad, 
social change, the proposed NIEO mu 
evolve along with a general process t, 
wards a “new international order” (NIO. 
It is in this wider context that we she, 
assess the proposed changes in the inte. 
national system and evaluate the mear 
and ends of the NIEO policies in tk 
foreseeable future. : 
Social complexity 
One of the most significant development 
in the modern world is the increasing com 
plexity of social systems. This functioné 
sophistication of human instruments an 
institutions makes societies much mor 
problem-prone than previously, at th 
same time as it makes these problem 
much more difficult to solve. It seems tha 
the intricacy and magnitude of worl 
affairs move events beyond human contro 
and surpass our ability to deal with them 

The difficulty of understanding socia 
problems and controlling their effects i 
evident in many areas of public affairs 
Here we shall look at the most importan 
forces in the economic, social and politica 
arenas, out of whose interaction arise th 
complex issues in the present internationa 
system the NIEO is proposing to correct. 

The problem of relative underdevel 
opment in some parts of the world ant 
overdevelopment in others appears to bi 
at the basis of international economi 


s. All countries want to engage in the 
ycess of economic growth — not only in 
jer to provide their people with their 
sic needs but also to increase the pro- 
tion and consumption of manufactured 
s. Accordingly, increasing the gross 
tional product has become the sole 
asure of progress and the ultimate cri- 
ion of success. 

This process, however, has met with 
ain complications, both natural and 
ificial. To begin with, the uneven dis- 
bution of natural resources in the world 
3 endowed some countries with an abun- 
nce of energy and materials, and has 
others with a scarcity. This natural 
Idistribution creates unequal develop- 
nt potentials, which in time widen into 
momic gaps between the rich and poor 
tions. 

Natural inequalities are further ex- 
rbated by different cultural tendencies, 
nological capabilities and _ historical 
cedents. Thus, industrially-advanced 
ntries have acquired a decided advan- 
‘e over agrarian societies because they 
» harness large amounts of energy. This 
yability is readily translated into power, 
ereby the strong can dominate the weak 
sions. 

| For this reason, although interna- 
nal trade is supposed to maximize the 
nparative advantage of complementary 
abilities, it actually favours the rich 
strong systems. Thus, unequal terms 
trade compound the inherent discre- 
icles among nations, enriching the 
ong and impoverishing the weak even 
re. 

So far, all attempts to reverse this 
dency through international aid have 
ied. Both the first and second UN 
Welopment Decades have not only fallen 
‘rt of their targets but have witnessed 
rioration in the condition of most 
ntries. The aid given is too little and 
late to compensate for the discrim- 
terms of trade and alleviate the 
e€ 


asing indebtedness of the poor to the 


a. 
e- NIEO proposes to cure this 
temic condition of the present inter- 
ional system by major changes in 
economic relations among nations. 
rough large transfers of technology, 
yurces and capital, as well as improved 
ms of trade and increased aid, the 
Bo aims to spread economic develop- 
at all over the world and thus effect 
iore equitable distribution of the com- 
n wealth. 

_In aiming for economic development, 
1 NIEO expects to solve the major social 


problems caused by overpopulation, pov- 
erty, unemployment and oppression. How- 
ever, even though economic and social 
factors interact, it is not easy to deter- 
mine cause-effect relations between them, 
especially in complex matters of popula- 
tion growth, cultural change and class 
structures. 

The “population explosion”, for in- 
stance, has created an imbalance between 
people and resources within certain areas. 
Such imbalances are particularly acute in 
cases of food scarcity in some countries 
while there is abundance in others. In 
order to correct these imbalances, the 
NIEO proposes to increase production and 
improve distribution of resources by in- 
dustrialization of the economic and mod- 
ernization of the social systems of the 
world. 


Dangerous road 

This road, however, is very dangerous 
because it involves great social changes. 
Industrialization destroys traditional cul- 
tures and breaks historical continuities, 
thus disorienting people and distorting 
their values. Its accompanying urbaniza- 
tion unbalances the social groups of both 
town and countryside, thereby creating 
more problems than it solves. 

Moreover, it is now accepted that 
economic development does not necessa- 
rily alleviate social injustice. On the 
contrary, it may promote greater dispar- 
ities if the benefits of growth are not 
equitably distributed. In societies where 
there exist rigid class differences and hier- 
archical structures, distribution cannot but 
be unequal, thus increasing the inequal- 
ities. This situation, along with the rising 
expectations of all people, create frustra- 
tion, alienation and conflict, which even- 
tually lead either to suppression or to 
revolution. 

If the earth had sufficient resources 
to maintain a good rate of economic 
growth indefinitely, the problematic social 
by-products could be submerged in the 
euphoria of material improvement. This is, 
in fact, what has happened so far in the 
advanced industrial systems. But, as we 
are approaching the limits of economic 
growth, these social problems are now 
coming to the fore. When production can 
no longer increase the total wealth, dis- 
tribution becomes the most critical issue 
of society. This, in effect, is looming ahead 
on a global scale, and the NIEO has no 
way of preventing it. 

Although power politics are supposed 
to be kept out of the NIEO, they do come 
in whenever the issue of redistribution is 
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of development 
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raised. If the NIEO means anything, it 
signifies real shifts of power in the world. 
These shifts are bound to affect matters 
of national security, international law and 
intergovernmental organization. 

The most serious political problems 
of the world arise from the unceasing 
search of states for national security. The 
international system cannot, by its very 
nature, secure the existence of any one of 
its members, and thus leaves the survival of 
nations to their own resourcefulness. Mil- 
itary force, nuclear weapons, the arms 
race, defence alliances are all manifesta- 
tions of this basic insecurity. 

Unfortunately, since one state’s secu- 
rity is another’s insecurity, the search for 
security escalates into a vicious spiral that 
must either be broken or lead to war. 
Moreover, the increasing cost of military 
establishments diverts funds from social 
development and imposes great strains 
upon national economies. The proponents 
of the NIEO recognize that, as long as the 
arms race goes on, development will suffer, 
so they have called for a transfer of funds 
from military budgets to development aid. 
Such a move, however, is almost impossible 
under present circumstances of increasing 
scarcity, insecurity and disorder. 

Because of its economic, social and 
political inadequacies, the present inter- 
national system has become unacceptable 
to many people. And thus its legitimacy is 
questioned and its laws are in dispute. 
This is particularly so in the areas most 
affected by technology, where new meth- 
ods and institutions are evolving rapidly. 
In these areas, traditional national juris- 
dictions overlap and conflict with modern 
transnational activities, making it neces- 
sary to develop new codes of conduct and 
dispute-settlement procedures to handle 
novel situations. 

The complexity of the problems and 
the intransigence of the interests involved, 
however, make this legislating process very 
tortuous. After a few years of protracted 
wrangling in the United Nations Confer- 
ence on the Law of the Sea and UNCTAD, 
to mention only two arenas, the nation 
states of the world have still a long way 
to go before reaching any consensus on 
the new rules of the international game. 

Yet the pressures are rising for a new 
international order. The many disadvan- 
taged nations are challenging the su- 
premacy of the few satisfied ones and de- 
manding a greater say in the management 
of the world. Many intergovernmental 
organizations, for a long time dominated 
by the great powers, are now under pres- 
sure from their dissatisfied majorities. 
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If the political system is to avoj 
creeping institutional irrelevance, if n 
galloping structural obsolescence, in ft 
the national and international are) 
governments must change radically, ' 
new political order will have to incl! 
better representation mechanisms, 
proved decision-making procedures , 
more effective administrative practi's 
The new international economic order ‘y 
never come about without these social ; i 
political reforms. 


Geopolitical view | 
Looking at the world from the geopolitiy 
point of view, one is struck by the ,. 
creasing interdependence of its units. Wh 
the growing complexity of its social gs. 
tems, the world is becoming more int. 
dependent at all levels of activity — glok| 
regional and national. Changing the pr. 
ent international order must, therefo, 
take into account this general trend a] 
devise policies to deal with it. 

Increasingly intricate internatio)] 
relations are another manifestation of t: 
functional complexity of the global syste, 
which more and more resembles “s spa. 
ship earth”. Thus, whatever happens toc: 
part in some way affects the others. T: 
policies of every member are therefore | 
concern to the others and_ unilate: 
actions are no longer acceptable amo: 
states. | 

It is natural that this increased inti 
dependence creates more friction witk 
the international system, and often lea: 
to serious crises and conflicts. It h 
become clear by now that all these inte 
acting relations have to be highly c 
ordinated and harmonized; otherwise th: 
will deteriorate into chaos. This sophi 
ticated system we have created in “a 
of absent-mindedness” is so fragile the 
unless it is consciously and methodical 
maintained, it is bound to break down, 

Perhaps the most striking manifest. 
tion of global interdependence is the wi 
growth and permeating spread of priva’ 
activities and corporate enterprises acro} 
national boundaries, Political divisions ai 
cross-cut by social and economic relation 
so that the public and private spheres | 
action overlap in many areas. This situ 
tion adds nongovernmental conflicts 1 
intergovernmental ones, thereby compl 
cating the problems even more. 

The NIEO proposes to solve thes 
problems by greater control of tran: 
national corporation (TNCs) and bette 
co-ordination of intergovernmental orgé 
nizations. Adopting a code of conduct fc 
transnationals is the first step towards th 


ibordination of private enterprises to 
public policies. After that, internation- 
alizing many of these transnational activ- 

s would bring them under greater 
political control and public accountability. 
e difficulty here is that many countries 
prefer nationalization of TNCs in order 
to place them under direct and exclusive 
ocal control, rather than international 
supervision. 

These contradictory national, trans- 
ational and international (not to mention 
nfranational and supranational) policies 
nnot all succeed. Some must be imple- 
mented at the expense of the others. This, 
n effect, is the central dilemma of inter- 
hational organization. As the world system 
yecomes more complex and interdepen- 
ent, it becomes more difficult to govern 
t the same time as it becomes more 
ecessary that it be governed. 

This tendency is attested by the 
srowth of the United Nations system in 
step with its increasing difficulties. On 
the one hand, the UN must be strength- 
ned in order to perform its multiplying 
unctions of co-ordination and regulation 
f international activities. On the other 
and, nations demand more local inde- 
endence to “do their own thing” and 
reater freedom of action to decide their 
ywn destinies. Faced with these two op- 
dosing imperatives, it seems that the 
NIEO will either have to accept some kind 
f world government or to devolve to a 
impler and more self-contained state sys- 
em of relatively independent communities. 


Yonflicting systems 
n spite, or perhaps because, of its grow- 
g interdependence, the world is still 
eeply divided between conflicting eco- 
iomic, political and cultural systems. The 
videst fissures run East-West and North- 
outh. Recent events have shown that the 
Ider ideo-political cleavage has entered 
period of attenuation, whereas the more 
ecent socio-economic gap is growing into 
confrontation, thus replacing the Cold 
Var as the most critical issue of the day. 
| At the heart of the North-South con- 
‘ict is the 13:1 ratio indicating the wealth 
ap between the rich and the poor nations 
f the world. Worse still, this gap has been 
rowing steadily from 10:1 in 1960, and 
3 likely to reach 14:1 by 1980. This means 
hat two-thirds of humanity subsist in 
bject poverty, while one-third enjoys un- 
recedented wealth. Obviously this situa- 
ion cannot continue without increasing 
ppression of the resulting dissatisfaction 
the masses. 


The NIEO proposes to close this 
widening gap, at least by half (6:1), 
within this century. This is indeed a 
formidable goal, given the present power 
configuration in the world. As we have 
already mentioned, the economic problems 
of increasing production and the political 
problems of improving distribution appear 
to rule out the possibility of any such 
evolution taking place peacefully. 

However one may deplore world in- 
equalities, it would be economically im- 
possible to raise the material standard of 
living of everyone to the levels of the 
Northwest, and politically unrealistic to 
expect the rich to lower their standards 
by distributing their wealth among the 
poor. As long as materialistic values pre- 
vail in the North and the “catching-up” 
syndrome motivates the South, protracted 
conflict will be the outcome. 

In order to avoid this eventuality, 
the nations of the world must redefine 
“development” in social rather than eco- 
nomic terms. The so-called ‘‘North-South 
gap” is as much semantic as it is real be- 
cause it focuses on material production as 
the measure of all things. A_ better- 
balanced social index may, however, show 
that the gap between the “qualities of 
life” in the North and South is not so great 
after all. 


State sovereignty 

Another complication of the present inter- 
national system is the existence of more 
than 150 political units superimposed upon 
a transnational economic network. Since 
political exigencies do not necessarily 
coincide with economic efficiency, it is 
difficult to harmonize both territorial and 
functional rationality. Yet, as the eco- 
nomic system of the world has become 
more interdependent, the political system 
has fragmented into a greater number of 
independent units. Thus the political de- 
colonization of the world has been going 
on at the same time as the rise of economic 
imperialism. 

It is clearly impossible to maximize 
both territorial independence and func- 
tional interdependence. Either nation 
states will have to surrender many of their 
sovereign prerogatives to international 
organizations and transnational corpora- 
tions in return for material benefit or they 
will have to try to increase their self- 
determination even at the expense of 
deprivation. 

Of course, people want both political 
independence and economic development, 
but very often they end up with neither. 
Unless a country is in the enviable posi- 
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tion of having enough natural and human 
resources to render it both economically 
self-sufficient and politically self-govern- 
ing, it is likely to sacrifice one for the 
other or lose both in the attempt. As many 
countries have found out, surrendering 
their independence does not guarantee a 
better life for most of their people. 

Because of this experience, some 
people believe that it is not so much the 
international economic order that needs to 
be changed as the national orders of 
various countries. Even a new international 
economic order cannot perform miracles 
to correct the inherent problems of na- 
tional systems; only the local communities 
themselves can do that. The international 
order, therefore, has a limited role to play 
in the development of any country. 


Realizing potential 

If economic development means realizing 
the potential of a community to provide 
for the basic needs of its members, the 
economic viability of a nation should be 
measured by the extent to which it fulfils 
this function. Once basic human needs 
(nutrition, sanitation, shelter, training, 
work and leisure) are met, further develop- 
ment should depend on particular cultural 
and natural constraints. 

The best that an NIEO could do is 
help societies become economically viable 
as an absolute priority. Beyond that, every 
nation should determine for itself how far 
its resources allow it to go and what its 
values permit it to. attain — always pro- 
vided that it does not interfere with the 
same determination by others. It is unrea- 
sonable to expect much more from the 
international system, without engaging in 
economic domination, political interference 
or cultural imperialism. 

Our analysis so far indicates that the 
various crises that have come upon us are 
not merely incidental but are symptoms of 
deep and persistent trends in world his- 
tory. Because of this, it seems that the 
“muddling through” approach of the 
present international system is less and 
less effective in handling its problems. Un- 
fortunately, many key proposals of the 
NIEO wiil do nothing to change this situa- 
tion; on the contrary, they might exacer- 
bate it. What is needed to apply to such 
historical forces is a more fundamental 
restructuring of national and international 
svstems. 

Perhaps the prime mover of modern 
developments is the dramatic transforma- 
tion of nature by technology. This change 
has led to artificial economic growth that 
consumes inordinate quantities of energy 
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and resources, thus degrading the enviro 
ment and increasing the rate of its entropy 

Moreover, the technological innov. 
tions of science have institutionalized rapi 
change in social systems. This historicg 
acceleration of change and movement ij) 
human affairs has created great instabilit} 
and transitoriness both in individue 
psychologies and in group relations, . 

These trends have had certain signif. 
icant repercussions in the internationa 
system. The uneven rates of change hay. 
produced great gaps between SOC10-eco 
nomic systems. The main cleavage be 
tween the more- and less-developed coun, 
tries (MDCs and LDCs) had grown fron 
an estimated ratio of 3:1 in 1800 to 6:1 ir! 
1900, and is not likely to be less than 12:1 
in the year 2000. | 


Three possibilities 
As things are evolving, we can envisage 
three possibilities for the foreseeable fu. 
ture: the rich will continue to get richer. 
though at a reduced rate, and the poor 
will get poorer; the limits to growth wil) 
catch up to and impoverish everyone; there 
will be a basic change of values and struc- 
tures from which everyone will benefit. | 

Of these alternative directions the. 
world could conceivably take, the first is. 
the most probable in the short run and the. 
second the most likely by the next century, 
if things continue as before. A few people 
can exploit the many for a long time, and 
the many can exploit nature for a short 
time, but they cannot all keep up this pace | 
indefinitely. 

Recent events make it mcresaimil 
clear that we cannot maintain concurrent | 
economic growth of the whole system. | 
Either a few can grow at the expense 
of the many or everyone will have to accept | 
a general, steady-state condition of ma- 
terial production and consumption at a 
lower level. It is up to us to make the best 
out of this inevitability by sufficient socio- 
cultural change. 

Such change will require a shifting 
of our aspirations away from demands for 
more manufactured products towards more 
intangible and more permanent goods, 
more equitably distributed. To do other- 
wise would increase the frustration of un- 
fulfilled promises for most of the world’s 
people. Disillusion of this kind is dan- 
gerous because it often leads to desperate 
actions and nihilistic behaviour. 

The NIEO reflects the rising demands 
of the LDCs for greater material pros- 
perity, which the MDCs must help them 
attain. These demands are backed by 
strong economic, social and political argu- 
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nents. The LDCs appeal to the self-inter- 
est and moral responsibility of the MDCs, 
as well as to the legitimacy of their expec- 
tations of compensation. At the same time, 
they hint at reprisals and warn of impend- 
ing social instability if they do not get their 
fair share of the world’s common wealth. 
The aim of these promises and 

threats is to win concessions from the 
MDCs, in the form of improved terms of 
trade, preferential financing, transfers of 
technology and increased grants-in-aid, in 
order to close the North-South gap. How- 
ever, one may seriously question both the 
means and ends of such a strategy. Apart 
from the physical impossibility of closing 
the gap, there is grave doubt of its social 
desirability because it identifies develop- 
ment with Westernization. 

) As to the means, many of the pro- 
posals are contradictory, and would not 
ead to the stated goals in any case. The 
attempt to increase global interdependence 
by international division of labour, trade 
Wiealization and resource transfers and, 
at the same time, to increase national inde- 
pendence by local barriers, price controls 
land TNC regulation is self-contradictory. 
L For any net benefits to accrue to the 
South from these policies, they must 
clearly discriminate against the North. 
Even if so unlikely a development occurred, 
fe would be an insidious way to perpetuate 
the dependence of the weak upon the 
strong. A paternalistic policy of this nature 
would tend to sap the independent devel- 
opment of both parties. Such unequal 
interdependence could hardly lead to 
quality and mutual respect. 

Apart from the merits of the LDC 

emands and their supporting arguments, 
there is also the question of the pressure 
they can bring to bear upon the MDCs to 
accept them. In this matter, the bargaining 
sower of the LDCs has been grossly 
exaggerated. Although it may be true that 
the collective power of the LDCs is con- 
siderable, the ability and willingness of 
cheir governments to apply this potential 
‘S virtually non-existent. 

_ The relative strength of LDCs and 
MDCs and their interdependent relations 
clearly favour the latter. More important, 
the governing élites of most LDCs are 
closely tied to the MDCs, upon which they 
depend for their survival. This coincidence 
of interests would render any extreme ac- 
tion on the part of the LDC governments 
suicidal. So long as the governing minor- 
ties of the LDCs have a lot to lose by 
oushing the MDCs too hard, they will not 
tisk the destruction of the present inter- 


national order for the doubtful benefits of 
a new one. 


Policy prospects 

The most likely cause of an NIO would be 
natural pressures rather than LDC de- 
mands. Our dynamic, complex and inter- 
dependent system requires great amounts 
of energy to keep it in operation. It is thus 
easy to predict that, as the energy re- 
sources of the world are becoming scarcer 
and costlier, we are bound to reach a 
critical point of inflection where recent 
trends will be reversed sufficiently to 
restore the natural balance between the 
supply and demand of power. 

For any society to escape the cat- 
astrophic effects of such a reversal of its 
way of life it must plan a gradual disen- 
gagement from this escalating power spiral. 
This means it has to try to live within its 
own means by increasing its self-reliance 
and decreasing its dependence on the re- 
sources and good-will of others to keep it 
afloat. So unpopular a policy, of course, 
can only succeed in communities of strong 
cohesion, responsible citizenship and col- 
lective self-discipline. 

These requirements indicate that the 
real power of a nation to survive such 
traumatic shocks depends not only on its 
natural resources and economic strength 
but also on its social organization and 
political ideology. The role of good govern- 
ment in this difficult situation is to provide 
realistic goals and credible leadership that 
will inspire people to make sacrifices in 
order to attain them. 

Unfortunately, it is very difficult to 
combine all these conditions in the same 
place at the right time. Where there is 
enough political will, there is no economic 
way, and vice versa. As environmental and 
economic trends move in one direction, 
social and political forces keep going in 
another. Meanwhile, governments are 
caught in the momentum of past policies 
because they were once successful and are 
still lucrative for some. Thus, although the 
old international order is breaking down, 
the remaining vested interests, coupled 
with social inertia, prevent the develop- 
ment of an NIO. 

The common thread running through 
the demands for a new international 
economic order is that all countries, rich 
and poor alike, have urgent and insepar- 
able problems that are rapidly getting out 
of control. More specifically, the present 
international system suffers from: energy 
and resource scarcities attributable to the 
accelerated growth of the MDCs; gross in- 
equalities and widespread poverty owing 


Capacity 

to survive 

depends on 

social organization 
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Traditional 
tinkering 

has produced 
more problems 


to unbalanced growth in the LDCs; and 
international frictions and conflicts owing 
to the perceived inequities of the inter- 
dependent relations between MDCs and 
LDCs. 

The deep roots of these problems and 
the complex interactions among them 
compound our inability to grasp and re- 
solve them. The traditional attitude of 
pragmatic or ‘“‘agnostic” crisis-management 
and ad hoc tinkering has produced more 
problems than it has solved because it has 
coped with immediate and proximate is- 
sues at the expense of the ultimate and 
universal ones. 

The NIEO tries to avoid this weak- 
ness by considering global problems in the 
longer run. Its program, however, assumes 
the continuation of things past, both in 
values and in structures. Thus it embraces 
industrialization, modernization, integra- 
tion and the technological “fix” as the 
path to the future. And so it is an opti- 
mistic economic solution to problems that 
are beyond economics. 


Update on Rome 


Whatever became of | 
the World Food Conference? 


By Charles H. Weitz 


The United Nations World Food Confer- 
ence, held in Rome in November 1974, was 
convened in an atmosphere of urgency and 
crisis. 

In 1972, global food-production fell 
for the first time since the Second World 
War — a startling reduction of some 33 
million tons. Bad weather had reduced 
harvests in the U.S.S.R., Southeast Asia, 
Australia and elsewhere and this, together 
with the needs of increasing population 


Mr. Weitz is Director of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization’s liaison office at 
the United Nations. His association with 
UN agencies goes back to 1947. In addi- 
tion to the FAO he has also worked with 
UNESCO and UNTAB. The views ex- 
pressed are those of Mr. Weitz. 
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In order to tackle these broader soci 
problems, nation states would have to ¢ 
considerably further than the NIEO an 
change their internal systems. A truly ne 
international order would arise only wi 
the development of new national orde 
based on the principles of resource conse) 
vation and steady-state economics in th 
MDCs, balanced growth and equitable dis 
tribution in the LDCs, and self-reliane 
and independence on the part of all socié, 
systems. ( 

Accordingly, ‘‘development”’ shoul 
be redefined by each culture to fit the par 
ticular values and capacities of its society 
so that its goals may be attained by self. 
directed and self-generated means. To di 
so, social systems must respect natura 
limits to growth and optimize their quality 
of life within these limits in their own way, 
In any case, whether we like it or not 
either by social planning or natural catas-. 
trophe, this will be the eventual develop: 
ment of the NIO. 


| 
| 
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and rising demand, reduced available re- 
serves to a perilous level. The sense of 
crisis was heightened by shortages of fer- 
tilizers, pesticides and other production 
requisites. While grain-exporting countries 
benefited from rising commodity prices, 
the food-deficit countries suffered even 
more as the prices of all imports, including 
food and petroleum, rose dramatically. 
Five years of drought in the African Sahel 
inflicted starvation and severe malnutrition 
on millions, and drought brought wide- 
spread hunger to Ethiopia and the Indian 
subcontinent, with dramatic death tolls. 
By the middle of 1973, the continua- 
tion of these conditions elicited urgent re- 
quests for a world food conference at the 
ministerial level from a meeting of the 
heads of state of non-aligned nations in 
Algiers and from the UN General Assem- 
bly in New York, based on a _ proposal 
made by U.S. Secretary of State Henry 


a 


er. Underlying both requests was 

. conviction that the food problem had 
me so critical that the debate should 
moved from technical forums to the 
bal political level. Thus, on action by 
e General Assembly, the food problem 
moved from the UN institutions 

ted specifically to deal with it to the 
ited Nations itself, with an appeal to 
ads of governments and foreign and 
velopment ministers. It was a move, in 
‘ect, from the economic to the political 


o¢nchmark 
e World Food Conference remains 
ay a benchmark against which to mea- 
re progress. It had the quality of a 
p-action photo, bringing before an 
ost universally representative gather- 
2 materials, provided largely by the 
od and Agriculture Organization, giving 
orecise and well-documented analysis of 
ods in the current world food situation, 
ojections of the vast dimensions of the 
ture problems should the existing trends 
population-growth, food-production and 
-ernational trade continue, and an action 
an designed to deal with the situation. 
ls background documentation served to 
affirm earlier FAO studies, which had 
licated, even in the face of the bright 
omises of the ‘Green Revolution’, that 
ere were alarming trends in the world’s 
»d-population balance. Existing institu- 
ms and resources were also shown to be 
adequate to the task of solving the 
oblems. 
_ On the basis of the preparatory docu- 
mts and two weeks of intense debate 
1ong the delegates of more than 130 
ntries, the conference brought forth a 
neral declaration of principles and 22 
iolutions. The declaration proclaimed: 
‘very man, woman and child has the 
tlienable right to be free from hunger 
id malnutrition . . . and it is a funda- 
mtal responsibility of governments to 
irk together for higher food production 
E a more equitable and efficient distri- 
ion of food between countries and 
hin countries.” The resolutions, which 
dressed specific problems, more or less 
ted together into a strategy for attack- 
‘ the economic and technical roots of 
‘nutrition and underdevelopment over 
long term. 
' The Rome conference exhibited an 
Meordinary degree of consensus in de- 
ing goals and in adopting concrete 
‘ion proposals and proposals for new 
titutional machinery to implement 
om. All this was accomplished in the 


full glare of unprecedented attention from 
both the mass media and non-govern- 
mental groups that made hunger a main 
concern. 

Three main lines of action were estab- 
lished by the conference, and confirmed 
by the UN General Assembly. First, there 
was to be action to establish a more reli- 
able internationally co-ordinated stock 
system. This included underwriting the 
food-security system initiated by the FAO 
and approved by its Council in 1971, 
earmarking stocks of grain for an emer- 
gency reserve, and setting an annual target 
of ten million tons for food-aid programs. 

Secondly, there was the recognition 
that any long-term solutions to the food 
problem depended upon sharply-increased 
food-production, particularly in the food- 
deficit countries, requiring a higher prior- 
ity for agriculture in national government 
planning and significantly increased exter- 
nal assistance to agriculture, directed to 
the priority areas spelt out in the action 
plan. 

These objectives were expressed in 
specific proposals to: 

— create a World Food Council as an 
umbrella organization to co-ordinate 
policies and work with UN agencies con- 
cerned with food-production, nutrition, 
food security and food aid; 

— establish within the UN system an 
international fund for agricultural devel- 
opment as a source of additional financ- 
ing; 

— support the FAO-initiated interna- 
tional undertaking on world food secu- 
rity based on a co-ordinated system of 
nationally-held grain reserves with a 
committee on world food security to 
review regularly the world’s supply and 
demand for essential foodstuffs and re- 
commend short-term or long-term policy 
action; 

— create a food-aid system with an 
annual target of ten million tons; 

— establish an emergency food-reserve 
stock or fund to be used for urgent 
emergency relief; 

— establish a fertilizer-aid program to 
increase supplies for developing nations; 
— promote irrigation, drainage and 
flood-control programs in Third World 
countries; 

— establish a pesticide-aid program, 
with research into residual and environ- 
mental effects; 

— develop nutrition programs, including 
special emphasis on children and other 
vulnerable groups; 

— recognize women’s role in agriculture 
and food-production, their right to 


Conditions 

for long-term 
solutions 

to food problem 
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equality, and the special nutritional 
needs of mothers; 

— implement structural reform in agri- 
culture to provide the masses of small 
farmers and landless labourers with the 
incentive and the possibility to increase 
production. 


Not static 

To rely too heavily on the picture pre- 
sented by the World Food Conference is 
to lend to institutions and activities a 
static quality that does not represent the 
magnitude and complexities of global food 
dynamics. Moreover, in view of the objec- 
tives given to the conference, there was 
inevitable pressure to isolate food and 
agricultural issues from other problem 
areas of economic and social development, 
particularly those related to energy and 
environment. But the conference did out- 


Conference line a workable global food policy and 
outlined proposed institutional mechanisms to im- 
workable plement it. 

food policy The Rome Food Conference was 


bracketed between the sixth and seventh 
special sessions of the UN General Assem- 
bly, out of which rose the Declaration and 
Plan of Action on the New International 
Economic Order, which included a chapter 
on food and agriculture. Agricultural 
questions are also involved in two of four 
commissions established by the Conference 
on International Economic Co-operation 
(CIEC), for which Canada’s Allan Mac- 
Eachen has served as co-chairman. Twelve 
of the 18 commodities designated in the 
common buffer-stock fund proposal em- 
anating from the fourth session of 
UNCTAD (the UN Conference on Trade 
and Development) at Nairobi last year are 
agricultural. Questions of reserve stocks of 
grain are being treated within the frame- 
work both of the International Wheat 
Council and of the Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations sponsored by the General 
Agreement on ‘lariffs and Trade. There 
is no lack of attention being given to food 
issues. 

The immediate food situation has 
improved significantly since the World 
Food Conference, owing principally to 
more favourable weather conditions but 
also to increased plantings in some of the 
major cereal-exporting nations, such as 
the United States and Canada. Generally 
good harvests in 1975 and 1976 have been 
reflected in increased consumption in de- 
veloping countries, somewhat lower import 
requirements in these nations, a softening 
of world cereal prices and the first signifi- 
cant increase in world stocks of grain in 
five years. At the time of writing (May 
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1977), prospects for 1977 appear 
vourable, though at levels lower th 
1975-76. It is, however, too early to predj 

Corollaries of these developme 
however, have been a reduction in U, 
winter-wheat acreage and a Canad} 
Wheat Board recommendation for reduc 
spring-wheat plantings on the Prairj 
reflecting producer concern about lov, 
prices and building surpluses — a situati, 
too reminiscent of prevailing conditions , 
the late Sixties that contributed to t: 
crisis of the Seventies. The current ex. 
tence of bumper cereal crops in maj; 
grain-producing areas may lead to a red 
tion of output by producers while wor 
food insecurity persists — a cruel irony b! 
illustrative of the continuing lack of co-c 
dination in world agricultural productio 
Better prepared 
While the basic elements of the 1972-" 
crisis remain, and major droughts or ec 
nomic dislocations could plunge the wor 
back into the tragedy of the 1970s wii 
current world buffer stocks, the world 
better prepared to handle the cons | 
quences than it was in 1973 or 1974. | 

Improvement in the supply situatic 
has not eliminated many of the more di. 
quieting longer-term trends that were tk 
focus of the World Food Conference. ] 
national terms, there remain a conside 
able number of least-developed countrie, 
and those most severely affected, whe 
the gap between population and fooc 
production continues to grow with littl 
prospect for improved production ¢ 
foreign-exchange earnings to overcome th 
deficit. In most developing, and in som, 
industrialized, countries, the poor continu 
to suffer chronic malnutrition. It appear 
unlikely that there has been any reductio: 
in the size of this group from the 43. 
million estimated at the time of the con 
ference — indeed, the numbers may hav 
grown. 

On the face of it, however, the genera 
agricultural situation has now begun t 
recover to levels prevailing before 1972 
There were large increases in food an 
agricultural production in the developin; 
countries in 1975, and to a lesser extent it 
1976. World cereal stocks, which hac 
fallen to alarming levels, began to be re 
plenished in 1975-76, and it is hoped tha 
they will show a further increase by tht 
end of the current 1976-77 crop season 
Prices of cereals and other main agricul 
tural products, and also of chemical fertil 
izers, have tended to stabilize at lowe 
levels. There was an expansion in the flov 
of international development assistance fo 


iculture in 1975, but this level was still 
ar short of the requirements estimated by 
the FAO at the time of the World Food 
Sonference. Preliminary figures for 1976 
ndicate that even this inadequate level of 
<ternal assistance declined in 1976. An 
mportant new source of finance, the Inter- 
yational Fund for Agricultural Develop- 
ment (IFAD), is about to begin oper- 
ations, but its financial importance must 
ot be overestimated; to its first disburse- 
ment of $1 billion it can add about $2-300 
illion a year to the external resources 
needed, which, stated in 1975 prices, would 
ow amount to some _ $8-9.5_ billion 
ually. 

Most longer-term trends remain un- 
atisfactory, and (with the important 
exception of the prospective establishment 
of the IFAD) little real progress has been 
nade towards achieving either the general 
yr the specific goals set by the World Food 
Sonference. Although the trend in agricul- 
‘ural production in the developing coun- 
ries since the beginning of this decade has 
omewhat improved, it remains far below 
the 4 percent annual average increase 
salled for by International Development 
trategy for DD-2 (the Second Develop- 
nent Decade) and reaffirmed by the 
World Food Conference. 

Production trends are _ particularly 
lisquieting in many parts of Africa, 
pecially in the countries classified as 
east-developed and most-seriously af- 
ected. Although cereal stocks have in- 
vreased, little progress has been made by 
overnments in establishing a co-ordinated 
ystem for world food security. 


farnings suffered 

he agricultural export earnings of the 
leveloping countries have suffered as a 
result of the economic recession in the 
7. countries, while their import 
vills have continued to rise. Birth-rates 
tppear to have begun to decline, but some 
iuthorities attribute this to a temporary 
crease in the crude death-rate (so-called 
‘surplus’ deaths), and further attribute 
t to the effects of prolonged inadequate 
ood supplies over large areas. There has 
a little real progress in the many inter- 
ational trade negotiations; food aid in 
ereals has still not reached the target of 
en million tons a year recommended by 
he World Food Conference. 

While, as we have said, part of the 
‘ecent improvement in the immediate 
vorld food-supply situation is owing to 
ie favourable (normal) weather, higher 
orices for agricultural goods in 1972, 1973 
ind 1974 have brought an expansion of the 


area under cultivation for food crops and 
of the supply, while the price pattern for 
fertilizers and other “inputs” has im- 
proved. Increased attention to agriculture, 
in the form of greater investment in 
national development plans and of various 
special programs and measures, is begin- 
ning to show results in some countries, but 
the improvement is far from universal. 

It is increasingly recognized that the 
disappointing performance so far of agri- 
culture in many developing countries has 
had serious effects not only on food sup- 
plies and the balance of payments but also 
on the welfare of very large sections of the 
populations of these countries, since the 
majority of the world’s poor live in rural 
areas and depend on agriculture for their 
livelihood. 

There is also increasing recognition 
that development measures must be de- 
signed specifically to meet the basic needs 
of the poorest population groups. The 
approach to rural and other types of de- 
velopment that is oriented towards pover- 
ty and basic needs gained acceptance 
during the International Labour Organi- 
zation’s World Employment Conference in 
June 1976. It will also be reflected at the 
World Conference on Agrarian Reform 
and Rural Development, which is to be 
held by the FAO in July 1979. 


Role of women 

The need to involve women more ac- 
tively in development, not least in their 
crucial role as food-producers in many 
developing countries, is more clearly re- 
cognized as a result of the World Confer- 
ence on International Women’s Year in 
June-July 1975. But in none of these 
important fields are there yet significant 
signs of action. Only if such action is 
initiated, and soon, can we expect to see 
any effect on the course of development 
in the few remaining years of the Second 
Development Decade. 

With only three years of DD-II still 
to go, however, attention is turning to the 
need to prepare an improved strategy for 
the 1980s (DD-III) and for the remain- 
ing years of the century. The year 2000, 
barely a generation ahead, is increasingly 
seen as the most suitable target date for 
the achievement of the World Food Con- 
ference’s primary goal of the elimination 
of hunger and malnutrition. The FAO has 
begun work on a global-perspective study, 
“Agriculture: Towards 2000”, intended as 
its chief contribution to United Nations 
system-wide planning for the 1980s and 
beyond. But plans and perspectives remain 
just that, without response and action. 


Majority 
of world’s poor 
in rural areas 
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So far this outline of events since the 
World Food Conference has not dealt 
directly with the role of the developed 
countries, whose prime responsibility lies 
mainly in improving the quality and quan- 
tity of development assistance and in the 
provision of food aid. But also, concerning 
international trade relations, in which 
developed market economies have a major 
voice and which are at the heart of the 
Declaration and Program of Action on the 
Establishment of a New International 
Economic Order, there has been very 
little progress. Much still depends on the 
aftermath of the Paris Conference on 
International Economic Co-operation, and 
on forthcoming UNCTAD discussions and 
negotiations on an integrated program for 
commodities, including a common fund. 
Progress has also been slow in the dis- 
cussions of a new international arrange- 
ment, with substantive economic provi- 
sions, to replace the International Wheat 
Agreement of 1971, which was extended 
in 1976 to June 30, 1978. 

According to the latest figures from 
the Organization for Economic VCo-op- 
eration and Development (OECD) and 
the Development Assistance Committee 
(DAC) for all activities covered by the 
OECD’s “broad” definition of agriculture, 
official commitments of development assis- 
tance from DAC countries and from mem- 
bers of the Organization of Petroleum-Ex- 
porting Countries rose from $2,159 million 
(U.S.) in 1973 to $4,206 million in 1974 
and $5,522 million in 1975. The increase 
of 31 per cent in current prices during 
1975 represents about 17 per cent in real 
terms (deflated by the UN index of the 
unit value of world exports of manufac- 
tured goods). Official development assis- 
tance for agriculture rose from $2,887 
million in 1974 to $3,335 million in 1975, 
but its share in the total commitments for 
agriculture fell from 69 per cent to 60 per 
cent. 

For the activities covered by the 
“narrow” OECD definition of agriculture 
(which excludes rural infrastructure, agro- 
industries, the construction of plants pro- 
ducing fertilizers and other factors, as well 
as regional and river projects), official 
commitments rose from $3,132 million in 
1974 to $3,548 million in 1975. The in- 
crease of 13 per cent in current prices 
amounts to only 1 per cent in real terms. 
On the basis of the “narrow” definition, 
which comes closer to that used in esti- 
mating requirements for the World Food 
Conference, the commitments in 1975 fell 
short of requirements by around 60 per 
cent. 
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It appears, in fact, that there may ] 
an interruption in the recent expansi 
in the flow of development assistance fi 
agriculture. Commitments from DAC 
lateral sources decreased (on the “‘broac 
definition) from $1,725 million in 1974 4 
$1,516 million in 1975. This decrease w. 
more than offset by increased commi 
ments from multilateral agencies (fro 
$1,975 million in 1974 to $2,902 millio, 
in 1975) and OPEC bilateral source 
(from $336 million to $1,010 million). Bu | 
provisional data for 1976 indicate a de 
crease in commitments for agriculture b 
the World Bank and the regional develop 
ment banks taken together, which are th 
major multilateral sources. Thus, unles| 
bilateral commitments (for which data ar 
not yet available) increased sharply in 1976 
there is likely to have been a fall in th. 
total flow of development assistance fo 
agriculture, even in terms of current prices 


Food aid 

Food aid in cereals is now significanth 
lower than at the beginning of DD-II’ 
Shipments declined from 12.7 million ton: 
in 1970-71 to 11.8 million in 1971-72 ane 
9.6 million in 1972-73. Shipments declinec 
further to 8.4 million tons in 1974-75 buy 
were back to 9 million tons in 1975-76 
Allocations for 1976-77 indicate a renewec. 
decline to 8.3 million tons. The minimuy 
target of ten million tons recommendec’ 
by the World Food Conference in Novem: 
ber 1974 was not met in 1974-75 or 1975. 
76, and the shortfall appears likely to be 
even greater in the current season. : 

The World Food Conference also 
recommended the forward planning of, 
food aid in physical terms, and several 
countries, including Canada, have now 
adopted this approach. The International 
Emergency Food Reserve of not less than 
500,000 tons of cereals, called for by the 
seventh special session of the United 
Nations General Assembly, has received 
only a few pledges to date. 

The U.S. Government announced at 
the May meeting of the UN-FAO Com- 
mittee on Food Aid Policies and Programs 
that it was prepared to contribute up to 
125,000 tons of food aid to this reserve in 
company with other donors; the Federal 
Republic of Germany also said it would 
make 35,000 tons of grain available, while 
Sweden increased its previous pledge to 
55,000 tons for 1977 and 40,000 tons for 
1978 and 1979. 

Perhaps, with these important changes, 
other major grain-producing countries will 
also act so that the emergency reserve can 
become operative. 


{ 
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The continuing unsatisfactory condi- 
. of the food and agricultural sector 
ist be seen in the broader context of the 
orld economic crisis. Unlike the World 
Food Conference, which was explicitly 
limited in scope — focused as it had to be 
on specific areas for action — , any general 
assessment of progress must take place 
within the context of a general interna- 
tional development effort. 
Within recent years, the UN system 
has been the centre of far-reaching de- 
bates, negotiations and recommendations 
jirected towards the establishment of a 
more rational and juster international 
sconomic order. The sixth and seventh 
pecial sessions of the General Assembly, 
evoted to the economic issues, repre- 
ented the high points of this process. The 
eclaration and Program of Action on the 
Ystablishment of a New International 
Zeonomic Order, the Charter of Economic 
Rights and Duties of States, and the In- 
ernational Development Strategy for the 
econd UN Development Decade consti- 
ute major attempts to fashion a new 
ramework of international economic 
elations. 
As the Director-General of the FAO, 
Mr. E. Saouma, has recently pointed out, it 
s now widely recognized by developed and 
leveloping countries alike that the eco- 
omic order that has prevailed for the past 
0 years has failed adequately to serve the 
eeds of the world community. It has 
orked against the poor, and it is doubtful 
vhether it has even satisfactorily served 
he needs of the rich industrial nations. It 
tas certainly not brought about a pattern 
ff development of the rich nations that 
an sustain itself indefinitely into the 
ture without depletion of resources and 
amage to the environment. Above all, it 
ias resulted in a large and expanding gap 
setween the rich and poor nations, which 
3 at present about 12:1 in terms of per 
apita gross national product. A gap of 
his order, even if it does not increase, 
‘oses a potential threat to international 
veace and security. 
' The economies and social structures 
f{ the developing countries are over- 
vhelmingly agricultural, and they have no 
ance of becoming industrialized societies 
Pemicht or even in the foreseeable future. 
Yevertheless, the importance of agricul- 
ure has had to make its way laboriously 
ato international development councils 
nd, with equal difficulty, into the aware- 
‘ess of the food-deficit nations themselves. 
Most developing countries have had an 
nbalanced approach to development, with 
tiority emphasis on industrialization and 


urban interests, which has caused the 
neglect of the majority interests of the 
rural areas and people. The consequences 
have led not only to current food shortages 
but to the continued economic depression 
of the majority of the world’s population, 
who live in rural areas. 

Generally, in developed countries, 
economic growth has occurred as a result 
of industrialization fed by transfer of re- 
sources from agriculture to industry, but 
not at the expense of agriculture. The two 
sectors, in general, complemented each 
other in growth. While it would be too 
much to say this pattern has not charac- 
terized development efforts in the past two 
decades (indeed, some developing coun- 
tries have made significant strides in both 
agricultural and industrial development), 
nonetheless sufficient priority has not been 
given to the needs of the rural areas, the 
rural poor and agriculture’s complemen- 
tary role in development. Even after the 
sixth special session of the General As- 
sembly had recognized the importance of 
the food problem, UN discussions and 
other forums returned their attention to 
economic relations in general, and interest 
in-and concern for food and agriculture 
again waned. 

Despite the apparent recognition of 
agriculture’s role as a major force in de- 
velopment and the simultaneous role of 
industrialization in encouraging the growth 
of agriculture — by means of roads, trans- 
port, fertilizers, equipment, machinery, 
storage, processing, etc. —, agriculture to- 
day is still not given the priority it war- 
rants in development budgets or assistance 
strategy to overcome the structural 
problems that inhibit it. 

This, together with steadily-rising 
population pressures in the Third World 
countries that indicate, without serious 
doubt, a doubling of the world’s population 
by the next century, spells out the reasons 
why the gravest concern is warranted that 
we shall not achieve by the year 2000 
man’s right to be free from hunger. 

Things are not simple. The well-being 
and nutrition of human beings constitute 
a complex phenomenon, which is part of a 
context that changes with history and 
evolves with local and international struc- 
tures. Food-production must be well- 
planned and fully integrated with all the 
other efforts towards establishing a juster 
economic order. In spite of present esti- 
mates of the lack of sufficient progress 
since the World Food Conference, much is 
being done, and much can be done better, 
if nations sustain the political will to act. 


Agriculture 
still not given 
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it warrants 
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Alorming 
assurance 
of moralists 


Morality, realism and foreign affairs 


Everything has its season — 


and that adds to complexity 


By John W. Holmes 


“Everything's got a moral, if only you can find it”— 


The argument about morality and foreign 
policy is never-ending. There is no “solu- 
tion’, for any solution would be a “‘final 
solution”, the not-unfamiliar posture of 
a state that, knowing itself to be the 
guardian and promoter of right, can do no 
wrong. It is rather a matter of agonizing 
reappraisals so long as there is life in the 
body politic and a conscience and democ- 
racy. Hither as a community or within 
ourselves as citizens, we always need the 
moralist who cares for values and the 
pragmatist who can chart the way without 
doing more harm than good. 

The assurance of “‘moralists” is often 
alarming. Whether they argue for the 
exorcising of North Vietnam, Chile, South 
Africa, Uganda or China, they know God 
is on their side. Because truth is theirs, 
they may lie, traduce the motives of their 
antagonists, steal documents, and _indis- 
criminately set their eclectic wills against 
that of governments chosen by all the 
people. The assurance of the self-desig- 
nated “realists” is no less alarming. These 
hard-headed guardians of our national 
interest cannot envisage one step beyond 
the next. Having helped to establish the 
code for an international jungle, they 
insist on the necessity of a country adopt- 
ing that code to survive. They ignore the 
fact that nations must do as they would 
be done by if they are to survive in this 
interdependent world. It is the absolutists 
of both kinds who are dangerous, those for 
whom compromise is weakness or sin. 

“Moralists” can too often be charged 
with fixing their gaze on the issues of 
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Lewis Carroll. | 
| 
others far away to the neglect of more 
troublesome issues at home. The rear-| 
echelon crusaders who demand from the 
security of Canadian campuses violent 
revolution in the Middle East or southern, 
Africa ignore the perspective of those 
Israelis, Zambians or South Africans who 
will provide the blood. If Canadian re- 
formers spent as much time learning 
French or English as they have marching’ 
and waving banners on behalf of United) 
States blacks, California fruit-pickers, or: 
Biafrans, the great Canadian experiment 
in racial tolerance might not today be in’ 
such a parlous state. That is an argument, 
however, not for ignoring wickedness 
abroad or renouncing Canadian respon- 
sibility towards, for example, Rhodesia or. 
Chile but just for devoting equal time to. 
pains at home that hurt more. As Mac- 
kenzie King commented: “It is a sort of. 
escapist position to be continually taking | 
up matters relating to other countries than | 
our own...”. King was not the most con- | 
sistent guide to morals in foreign policy, | 
but he did have a traditional Canadian. 
canniness about means as well as ends. 
Although he believed, perhaps excessively, - 
in the need for calculation in a moral 
foreign policy, he also recognized that 
there were times when we did have to 
stand up and be counted — in 1989, 
for example — against a truly diabolic 
challenge. 

Compromise is necessary to save indi- 
vidual countries and the world at large from 
destruction, but it is not an absolute value. 
There are times when defiance of the law 
is the only way — provided the cause is of 
sufficient consequence to compensate for 
the endangering of respect for the law. 
When Canada rejected the jurisdiction of 
the International Court over its pollution- 
control zone in the Arctic on the grounds 
that existing international law was inade- 
quate, it may have been right, but this is 
a type of action to be taken very rarely 


never lightly. The “‘realist’’, too, can 
right to protest when his country is 
roying itself or some other people in 
name of some unachievable moral 
use. It is a question whether the war in 
‘Vietnam was ended when the moralists in 
he United States overcame the realists or 
en the realists overcame the moralists. 
When is the right path ever clear? 
at would have been the moral thing to 
do in 1939 if the allied leaders had known 
that the Nazis were on the verge of dis- 
overing the atomic bomb? Would there 
not have been a moral case for the con- 
jnuation of appeasement? The murder of 
aris and London could serve no good 
urpose. Would it not have been better for 
eople to remain alive so that they might 
ventually restore civilization? George 
ennan made a similar argument in the 
ifties for the slogan “better Red than 
ead” if the Russians occupied Western 
urope. 
In a nuclear age, the arguments for 
ppeasement are strong. But no blanket 
ormula gets us through the maze. Moral 
values may be eternal, but their applica- 
tion in international politics must be ad 
hoc. There is no alternative to grappling 
with complexity, looking at both sides 
f every argument and at the step-by-step 
onsequences of each policy. Of course, 
one can get lost in a maze. There is a time 
for cutting through argument to some clean 


has been | but not before the argument 


has been explored ad tous azimuts. Con- 
sider, for example, some of our present 
dilemmas. 

In the name of morality, many Cana- 
ians demand stricter safeguards on ura- 
ium and reactors sold abroad and the 
lacing of principle above commercial in- 

terest. In the name of morality, many 
(and often the same) Canadians insist on 
a priority for the needs and wishes of the 
Third World. The Third World, however, 
is exceedingly critical of the restrictions 
the Canadian Government has already 
placed on nuclear technology. In their 
eyes, these restrictions reflect a contempt 
for their sense of responsibility and are a 
means by which a rich country denies 
them the benefits of nuclear technology. 

Similarly, it seems wicked of the 
industrial countries to sell even conven- 
tional arms to the poor countries. Yet the 
alternatives are hard to envisage. We can 
hardly tell them to be good children and 
lest to want nasty arms. It is not con- 
ceivable that arms could be limited to 
developed countries or, at the other 
extreme, offered free to the poor. Should 
the poor, therefore, be forced into setting 


| 


up their own arms factories? On the other 
hand, does the logic of these negative 
arguments mean that we abandon the 
effort to control the proliferation of arms? 
Obviously not, but we must grapple with 
such paradoxes. 

Armament and disarmament in the 
nuclear age present peculiar moral dilem- 
mas. Many moralists tend to be against 
arms and defence spending on principle. 
They reject deterrence theory without 
working their way through it, though it 
can be argued that the idea of mutual 
deterrence marked a great moral advance. 
When the super-powers recognized the 
desirability of their antagonists being 
confident of a second-strike capacity, we 
had moved away from the traditional logic 
of military superiority. Arguments for 
disarmament that ignore the logic of deter- 
rence on which present Canadian, NATO, 
and presumably also Soviet, defence pol- 
icies are based are unlikely to convince. 
In the confrontation-negotiation situation 
attained by NATO and the Warsaw Pact, 
we have a rudimentary sort of structure for 
stability. These military alliances can be 
seen as the props of détente. To regard 
deterrence as a permanent solution, how- 
ever, or to argue blindly for stoking our 
side of it, as some realists do, shows an 
immoral disregard for the fate of man. 
Deterrence can be at best only a tran- 
sitional phase, an exceedingly dangerous 
phase, from which we must move to firmer 
foundations as soon as possible. At the 
same time, we must be cautious in dis- 
mantling in the name of peace the one 
structure of peace that has, in a limited 
way, worked. 

There remains a good case for de- 
manding an end to the mad “overkill” 
for which the super-powers provide. Before 
we call for general and complete dis- 
armament, however, there are critical 
questions to be considered. First, what 
would be the economic fate of small powers 
in an unarmed world? Secondly, is there a 
moral purpose in demanding a policy when 
there is no hope of any great power ac- 
cepting it? The impossible demand may 
be a noble gesture — might it not also be a 
“cop-out”? Should we not fix our attention 
on the ways and means being discussed 
now in Geneva and Vienna of mutually 
dismantling, or at least controlling, the 
spread of arms? 

But can we afford to wait for their 
slow progress? If not, what is the alter- 
native? For Canada the possibilities are 
particularly frustrating. As “the safest 
country in the world”, our disarmament is 
more likely to be seen as getting a free 


Arguments 

for disarmament 
cannot ignore 
the logic 

of deterrence 
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‘ntelligence 
s required 
is well as 
motion 
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U.S. President Jimmy Carter has taken a highly vocal position on a number of “‘moral” 
issues in foreign policy. In a 30-minute address to the reconvened session of the UN 
General Assembly on March 18, the President put strong emphasis on human rights. 
He is shown here approaching the podium after being introduced by UN Secretary- 


General Kurt Waldheim. 


ride than setting a good example. We 
cannot, however, sit complacently, mind- 
lessly justifying armament on our side by 
what the other side is doing. But are our 
leaders more likely to respond to slogans 
like “Ban the Bomb” or to proposals that 
are within the bounds of probability and 
might just start reversing the cycle? In- 
telligence is required as well as emotion. 
Or is the situation so apocalyptic that 
there is a pragmatic case for howling 
for apocalyptic solutions? 


Sanctions 

The moral issues over which we agonize a 
good deal these days involve the question 
of sanctions — military, economic, diplo- 
matic and moral. What do we do about 
wickedness in other countries? It is diffi- 
cult to ignore gross violations of human 
rights in Czechoslovakia, Chile, Uganda, 
and in many other countries whose sins 
have attracted less attention. But we must 
first make reasonably sure of the facts, 
and that is not easy. We have to resist 
believing the claims only of those whom 
our prejudices induce us to credit. Horror 
stories are the stock in trade of those with 
causes, left or right, black or white. Even 
when the facts seem indisputable, we still 
must determine what action we can take, 
if any. The first human instinct is to cut 
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the offender dead. There is certainly some- 
thing to be said for making it clear that | 
sin does not win friends and may even 
alienate customers, and that the UN 


Charter and covenants are to be respected. 
It also makes the disapprover feel good, 
and that is a temptation to be resisted. 


Is it enough to sit in judgment? Pre- | 
sumably the purpose is to stop the viola- | 
tion of rights. Governments have to be | 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
; 


changed by persuasion, and we should — 


worry about how to accomplish that. 


Persuading them that they have been 


wicked is not usually the most effective 
way. Saving their faces may be less satis- 
fying but more likely to get results. It is 
a disconcerting fact that more people are 
probably saved from death, torture or 
captivity by quiet negotiation than by 
public denunciation. 

There is no escaping these prudent 
calculations over tactics, sordid as they 
may seem to the high-minded. There is 
an argument, for example, for expelling 
South Africa from the UN, but there is 
an argument also for not isolating all 
South Africans from the international 
community if we hope to change their 
ways. Is it ipso facto true, as alleged, that 
we are hypocritical if we have any inter- 
course, especiallly commercial, with a gov- 
ernment whose policies we have deplored? 


a 


ha ve been through the same arguments 
yer Russia, Cuba, China and South Africa. 
he Canadian conclusion, with exceptions, 


which, in our philosophy, do not imply 
approval or disapproval. 

Yet we have, of course, engaged with 
ers in boycotts, embargoes and such 


sales to either side in a troubled region 
and restricting sales of “‘strategic mate- 
jals’” to Communist states. In one case, 
odesia, we have participated in a policy 
of full-fledged economic sanctions under- 
aken as a co-operative UN project. (A 
anadian embargo is by itself unlikely to 
move any government.) The sanctions 
against Rhodesia did not bring swift 
results, though history may yet say they 
played a part in wearing down the Smith 
overnment. On the whole, however, the 
record of economic sanctions is discour- 
aging. If Canadian Governments are wary 
of them, they are motivated as much by 
doubts of their efficacy as by a desire to 
rotect Canada’s commercial interests. 
The benefits to Canada of a_ peaceful 
solution in southern Africa would be of 
so much greater value than the minor 
profits of our industry and commerce in 
hat area that it is inconceivable any 
anadian Government would refuse to 
support a program of economic sanctions 
that had a sound chance of achieving the 
esired result. In the meantime, we have 
Iso to take into consideration the argu- 
ment that apartheid is more likely to be 
ndermined by the need of the large cor- 
iietions for skilled black labour than by 
ty impoverishment of the whole country. 
hat is not an unanswerable argument, 
but it has to be met. 
The purpose here is not to suggest 
that the arguments for or against an 
economic boycott of countries that violate 
human rights are conclusive but that a 
calculation of tactics and a sense of pro- 
portion are required if the exorcism is to 
be more than a self-indulgent gesture. We 
must consider in each case whether sanc- 
tions are likely to work, whether they might 
‘do more harm than good, and whether such 
a blunt instrument is advisable in a world 
here offending régimes are much more 
plentiful than the UN agenda suggests. 
The Canadian Government is exhorted to 
‘cut off relations with one régime or an- 
other at least once a month. 
These issues are confused by the 
realist argument that the national interest 
is such that we cannot afford a moral 
policy and by the moralist argument that 


expediency is by definition wicked. All 
foreign policy should be guided by moral 
principles but expediency is not neces- 
sarily wicked. The world has achieved a 
precarious state of co-existence within a 
UN system. Its essence is a recognition of 
mutual interest in restraining the forces 
of anarchy by whatever rules can be nego- 
tiated. Toleration of each other’s domestic 
actions is essential to the system as it 
stands. Perceptions of misbehaviour vary 
dramatically, and are not exactly equita- 
ble. Can we afford to risk the precarious 
structure that keeps us from destruction 
by fomenting tensions over human rights 
beyond our reach? On the other hand will 
such inhumanity fester and explode if we 
ignore it? Clearly not even the extinction 
of apartheid in South Africa would justify 
setting off a nuclear war. But should we 
be frightened by such grandiose arguments 
into doing nothing? Should we not recog- 
nize that there are situations in which we 
dare not risk the consequences and others 
in which, if our calculations are precise, we 
can do something, or at least try? 

These dilemmas have been revived by 
President Jimmy Carter with his appeal- 
ing call for moral leadership after a murky 
decade. Henry Kissinger is not regarded 
as having been a moralist in foreign policy, 
but it should be noted that his Realpolitik 
accomplished what professed moralists 
failed to achieve, the withdrawal of Amer- 
icans from South Vietnam, the reversal of 
United States policy towards China, a 
more even hand in the Middle East and 
the critical breakthrough in Rhodesia. 
President Carter has revived faith in 
grassroots American decency, a quality 
that, though it lends itself easily to hypo- 
crisy, is a virtue on which all of us rely. 
Carter’s appeal is all the more attractive 
because it is touched by humility, a recog- 
nition that all peoples err, even God’s 
chosen republic. 

Not only Americans but their friends 
as well are attracted by the idea of re- 
asserting those moral values Western 
countries have learned over centuries, 
which have been maligned by the Com- 
munists and by some leaders of the Third 
World. There is an argument for talking 
back, for defending principles that, at the 
very least, reflect the best of Western 
culture and, many believe, have a uni- 
versal applicability — though none of us 
has, of course, been consistently faithful. 
Our Western economic system has had 
consequences not all of which are good, 
but it has displayed a greater capacity to 
adapt than have more ideological systems. 
The American message President Carter is 


Jimmy Carter’s 
appealing call 
for moral 
leadership 
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Intimidated 
by our guilt 
complexes? 


reviving has been, and still is, grossly 
distorted in practice but, unlike Soviet 
political economy, it never ceases to be 
revolutionary. The danger comes from the 
crusaders whose eyes have seen the glory. 

The President’s intention is praise- 
worthy but the problems are immediate. 
What if the legitimate campaign for civil 
rights in the U.S.S.R. upsets the crucial 
negotiations for strategic arms limitation? 
The President made clear that he would 
go on with SALT regardless, but what if 
the atmosphere were too badly soured for 
negotiation and the Russian hardliners 
were encouraged? If the arms talks fail, 
shall we be into a new arms race, totally 
unrestrained by the ethics of mutual de- 
terrence? Can we, on the other hand, 
ignore the cynical disregard by the East- 
ern European powers of the “Third 
Basket” of the Helsinki Agreement, in 
which they promised greater respect for 
human rights, and more particularly the 
greater freedom of movement of men and 
ideas by which alone Europe can be tran- 
quillized? 

Dare we by our silence imply that the 
use of psychiatry to punish and tame 
political dissidents is acceptable? Can we 
afford to abandon causes for which men in 
all countries have died, which could easily 
be lost in a world of peoples struggling 
desperately to exist? Are we so greatly 
intimidated by our guilt complexes and 
excessive fair-mindedness that we do not 
dare to be right in our Western tradition? 
Then there were the exceptions, as always, 
for nasty régimes that were nevertheless 
strategically vital, not just to the U.S.A. 
but to the maintenance of international 
balance and stability. Would human rights 
be better respected in South Korea if 
Kim II Sung took over? It is not easy to 
get the values straight. 

Is the key to confidence to be found 
paradoxically in greater humility? Our 
own principles of law and government are 
based on the recognition that we are all 
sinners, that we need to discipline our- 
selves. We discuss internationally ways 
and means to deal with crimes that we all 
acknowledge to be a problem. Increasingly, 
countries are sharing experience with civil 
rights legislation. Every government — 
even our own, we recognize — is prone to 
disregard human rights, either by careless- 
ness or because they think some national 
interest requires them to act so. Our police 
are honourable men, but even the British 
police, with perhaps the most honourable 
traditions, have acknowledged the use of 
torture under provocation in Ulster. 
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Clearly, there is no equality of sir 
some countries deserve condemnati 
more than others, but there is no inte 
national consensus on that. Preside 
Carter has made an effort to esche 
favouritism by cutting off assistance t 
allies that offend against humanity. Ther: 
seems little hope of reform if the Westen. 
powers defend the rights of man by simply 
presenting a list of charges against thi 
“other side” and, of course, being chargec 
back. Might we not start with a few “true 
confessions’, recognizing that we are al 
together in the struggle to civilize our. 
selves? i 

The greatest danger may be cynicism, 
that of the realist who contends that there! | 
is no place for morality in an immoral 
world and that of the moralist whose 
sweeping denunciations have undermined 
faith in government itself, both national. 
and international. The world is, largely 
for technological reasons, a more danger- 
ous place now than it ever was, but there 
are also more grounds for hope. A histor-. 
ical perspective reveals the phenomenal | 
growth over the past quarter-century of 
man’s capacity and will to regulate his 
actions by international law and inter-. 
national institutions. As Kal Holsti has— 
pointed out, in a majority of all relations — 
between governments “the techniques’ 
used to influence each other usually fall | 
within the bounds of international law and ! 
the United Nations Charter”. He asks 
whether “one instance of the use of violent 
power, even for unworthy objectives, 
means that that state’s policy-makers are 
immoral in all their relationships? Or does 
it warrant the cynicism of some observers, 
who claim that, in any case, power is 
always the final arbiter in international 
politics, and that might makes right?” 
This indiscriminate talk about power is 
the stock-in-trade of realists and moralists 
on a platform. How they love to talk sen- 
tentiously about power and thereby intim- 
idate the listener! What we need are more 
precise analyses of the nature of power — 
and shrewder calculations, therefore, of 
what we can accomplish to promote moral- 
ity in a wicked world. 

It is of particular concern to Canada 
that cynicism went so far in the United 
States because the health, strength and 
good conduct of that country are essential 
to our survival and to the survival of so 
many values we share with Americans. The 
United States is not a monolith. It is a 
highly-complex country that can lose its 
head to the seductive strains of The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic and also give the 
world moral leadership unequalled in his- — 


or 


. Canadians, as well as people in free 
d unfree countries everywhere, should 
probably will welcome President 
r’s affirmation of the continuing, if 
re subdued, moral leadership of Amer- 
If we Canadians are to follow his lead, 
e must, of course, not overdo it. 
Contradictions abound in this essay 
d there is little consistency in the argu- 


ments used. Perhaps it is an argument 
against consistency. Well, not entirely — 
for it is also an argument for not losing 
sight of what seem, with good reason, to 
be permanent values. “To every thing 
there is a season,” the Preacher said. 
“". . a time to keep silence, and a time to 
speak; a time to love, and a time to hate; 
a time of war and a time of peace.” 


y Louis Balthazar 


December 1975, the American Ambas- 
Leer to Canada, Mr William Porter, who 
as due to return to Washington, took his 
save of Ottawa in a rather unusual way. 
eparting from the protocol that generally 
verns relations between the two capitals, 
'e invited several hand-picked journalists 
5 a private reception and made a state- 
ent about his country’s dissatisfaction 
ith the Canadian policies of restricting 
reign investment, increasing the price of 
il and gas exported to the U.S., blocking 
merican television advertising and (since 
e did not bother to distinguish between 
e federal and provincial fields) na- 
onalizing the Saskatchewan potash in- 
ustry. Mr Porter’s conclusion was that 
lanada could no longer be regarded as a 
‘iendly and reliable country. He made 
special point of speaking “on the record”. 
' Though Prime Minister Trudeau re- 
cted sharply in the House of Commons to 
ae Ambassador’s remarks and the State 
Yepartment in Washington endorsed what 
fr Porter had said, little more was heard 
f the matter. Nevertheless, the whole 
ffair revealed the state of tension that 
xisted between the two countries at that 
‘me. It was said everywhere that Canada 
buld no longer be regarded as having a 
vecial or privileged relation with the 
‘ited States. Canadians were adopting 
nationalist” policies towards the U.S., 
nd the Americans, more and more exas- 
erated, were talking of retaliation. 

And yet, little more than a year after 
fr Porter’s spectacular departure, the 
snsion, as if by magic, had suddenly 
ased. In February 1977, Mr Trudeau ad- 


new atmosphere pervades 
anadian-American relations 


dressed the U.S. Congress without making 
a single reference to Canadian grievances 
and American political circles with some 
interest in Canadian affairs seemed to be 
congratulating themselves on the excel- 
lence of relations with their neighbours to 
the north. What is more, Canadians were 
no longer talking of the “Third Option” 
(the policy of reducing vulnerability to 
the U.S. by increasing trade with Europe 
and Japan). They were worried about the 
negative connotations of this expression 
in the Canadian-American context. In 
fact, the Americans had not been worried 
by the idea of the Third Option, since they 
hoped that it might lessen their partner’s 
inferiority complex. 

What had happened in such a short 
time to transform relations that had been 
described as having gone sour and to take 
the edge off an aroused Canadian nation- 
alism? The entrance on the scene of a new 
American President may have had some- 
thing to do with the change in Canadian 
policy, especially since Mr Carter had 
pledged himself to restore good relations 
between his country and its allies, partic- 
ularly its neighbours in the northern 
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and multilateralism 


hemisphere. But that is not the whole 
explanation. Mr Ford and Mr Trudeau 
got on extremely well, it is said, and the 
people assigned by Ford and Kissinger to 
look after relations with Canada were still 
in office six months after Carter and 
Vance had been sworn in. Neither the U.S. 
Ambassador to Ottawa nor the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Canada 
in the State Department had been trans- 
ferred. So the change of administration did 
not have a great deal to do with the 
improvement in Canadian-American rela- 
tions. The reasons have to be sought 
elsewhere. 


A fragile nationalism 
First, it has to be said that Canadian 
nationalism has never rested on the most 
solid of foundations. Unlike the United 
States, Canada hesitated for a long time 
before declaring itself to be one nation. 
Even today, a large part of the population 
of this country does not find its first na- 
tional allegiance in Canada. For years, our 
statesmen and the intellectual élite of 
English Canada have been preaching inter- 
nationalism and multilateralism. The Ca- 
nadian nationalism that was the inspira- 
tion behind the new policies towards the 
United States may have had its roots in 
Macdonald’s “national policy”, but as a 
twentieth-century phenomenon it goes 
back a mere 15 years at most, to the time 
when Walter Gordon was the defender of 
Southern Ontario’s economic interests. By 
revealing the extraordinary extent to which 
Canada’s culture and economy depended 
on outside forces, the Committee for an 
Independent Canada was able to extend 
its influence to other regions of the country. 
But whenever there has been a show 
of nationalism, there have been influential 
individuals or groups to protest in the 
name of Canadian-American friendship. 
The Mel Hurtigs of this country have al- 
ways come up against the Peyton Lyons 
(see the special issue of International Per- 
spectives on the United States, July 1976, 
and the November/December 1976 issue). 
Gordon Sinclair, the Toronto broadcaster, 
was expressing a very Canadian point of 
view when, at the height of opposition to 
the U.S. military presence in Vietnam, he 
came to the defence of the Americans in no 
uncertain manner. At the same time (at 
least this is what an American official 
attached to the Embassy in Ottawa told 
me with some pride), Canadians were 
enlisting in the U.S. armed forces to fight 
in Vietnam in about the same numbers 
as American deserters were taking refuge 
in Canada. 
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So it seems that Canadian nation 
ism had to be directed against Canadia 
as much as against Americans. Mar 
south of the border were well aware 
this, and made a point of declaring th 
their best allies were Canadians. 

The nationalists have always had | 
do battle with the continentalists, wk 
have been unceasing in their defence . 
the cause of cultural enrichment an 
autonomy through economic integratio: 
which should bring about wealth ani 
consequently, cultural autonomy. 

At the time that the Canadian Radi 
television and Telecommunications Con 
mission was harassing American televisio 
shows that were invading Canada’s ai) 
waves, most Canadians were still watchin 
the American programs in preference t 
those produced in Canada. The dis 
appearance of Time Canada may hav 
helped Maclean’s to increase its cil 
culation slightly, but it has not stoppe 
Canadians from reading the America 
edition of Time. 

Finally, the provincial governi iin 
have never rallied to the cause of Cana 
dian nationalism. Wealthy provinces suc) 
as Alberta and British Columbia are un 
willing to pay the price and poor province: 
hard hit by unemployment, such as Quebe 
and the Atlantic Provinces, would rathe 
see jobs created by American investmen 
than have Federal Government restric: 
tions imposed in the name of economi: 
nationalism. | 

So it seems that Canadian national 
ism has to reach a threshold beyond whicl 
it cannot pass, owing to a sort of backlash 
on the part of the populace. Periods 0 
intense nationalism must then be followec 
by periods during which the feeling 0 
independence is weakening — such as the 
one we are now experiencing. 


Mutual understanding 

There are still other factors that explair 
why Canadian nationalism has become 
subdued. President Nixon and his Secre: 
tary of the Treasury, John Connally, were 
as much responsible for the manifestations 
of Canadian nationalism as Canadians 
themselves. It was Mr Nixon who sig: 
nalled the end of the special relatior 
when he said that the two countries hac 
to base their policies towards each othe 
on their own sometimes differing interests. 
Mr Connally, because of his narrow and 
inflexible view of American economic in- 
terests, became a prime target for Cana- 
dian nationalists, who saw his obstinate 
refusal to exempt Canada from the Amer- 


on imports (August 1971) as 
ical example of “American arrogance”’. 
- But Nixon and Connally have disap- 
eared from the political scene and the 
ericans have gradually become used to 
iving with Canadian susceptibilities, real- 
jzing at least that it is not in their 
nterests to clash headlong with the Cana- 
ian feeling of independence. It should be 
dded that Canada’s diplomats have been 
ntiring in their efforts to “explain” 
anadian Government policies to their 
yarious contacts in the United States. 

As a result, the bitter reaction of 
any Americans has given way to under- 
«a Whether they liked it or not, 
hey finally accepted the increase in the 
price of oil and gas imports from Canada. 
In time, the reduction in the volume of 
Es imports was regarded as an inevitable 
fact of life, when it was understood that 
Canadian energy reserves were not going 
to last for ever. Even the Third Option 
came to be considered as a positive ele- 
ment, when it was realized that it meant 
nothing more than an economic promotion 
campaign in Europe and Japan. 

If in 1975 an influential American 

could write that one might “perceive 
Canada as in the throes of a delayed 
nineteenth-century nationalism”, in 1977 
few people in the United States still see 
‘Canadian nationalism as a threat. We may 
not yet be sure that they see the Canadian 
point of view with any great clarity, but 
‘at least there is now, in circles with some 
interest in Canada, more than ever before, 
a willingness to understand and a growing 
sympathy with their neighbour. 
The mechanisms of communication 
that exist at several levels and, at the time 
of the Second World War, were already 
‘quite numerous and functioned smoothly, 
have been improved considerably over the 
last few years. Recently, the American 
Attorney-General came to Ottawa to con- 
fer with his Canadian counterpart on 
setting up an “early warning system” to 
prevent anti-trust groups from extending 
their operations across the border, as 
happened with the American Congres- 
sional investigation into the uranium 
cartel. 

Canadians, for their part, do not have 
such a negative opinion of Americans as 
they had a few years ago. American foreign 
policy is no longer felt to be as detestable 
as it was at the time of the Vietnam war. 
Mr Carter’s emphasis on human rights is 
not without its attraction for Canadians, 
who have always tended to moralize about 
international affairs. In the post-Water- 
gate era, Canadians are finding it less 


difficult to admire American domestic 
policies. In short, the present situation 
contains all the necessary ingredients for 
releasing the underlying pro-American 
feelings of the Canadian people and 
political circles. 


Economic situation 

The economic situation, too, is helping to 
take the edge off Canadian nationalism. 
The inflation and unemployment rates are 
still high enough to be a source of anxiety 
throughout the country, and eyes turn 
naturally to the United States, where they 
are lower and where a degree of economic 
recovery should have a beneficial effect 
on Canada. 

Under these circumstances, it is not 
so easy to indulge in criticism of Canada’s 
dependence on its powerful neighbour and 
to decry American investment as a form 
of plunder. Direct investment from the 
United States has, in fact, decreased over 
the last few years and voices are now 
being raised in Canada to express the fear 
that we are not attracting enough Amer- 
ican capital. 

For some years now, provincial gov- 
ernments have been working very hard to 
attract subsidiaries of American companies 
in the hope that this would create new 
jobs and confer other benefits on their 
economies. Even the new government in 
Quebec, however nationalist it may be, is 
not talking of closing the door on Amer- 
ican capital but rather of encouraging the 
integration of investment into a French 
Quebec structure. It was, after all, in New 
York that Mr Lévesque made his first 
speech as Premier outside the province. 

There is also some anxiety about the 
slowdown in trade with the U.S. We may 
not yet be at the stage of questioning the 
objectives of the Third Option but this 
is not the time for inflexible policies of 
diversification. In the words of a senior 
Canadian official: ‘We want to sell badly, 
anywhere! We want it so much that we 
can’t afford to discriminate.” 

For many people, Canada’s depen- 
dence on the United States is no longer 
such a great evil. If it were to mean a 
strong economic recovery, it would prob- 
ably even be welcomed. Are we going to 
see a return to the Fifties, when we sub- 
mitted so willingly to American economic 
domination? It would be premature to 
think so, but we cannot exclude the pos- 
sibility. Economic conditions have led 
Canadians to adopt a less rigid attitude 
towards the United States. 

The greatest blow to Canadian na- 
tionalism was undoubtedly the election of 


United States 


direct investment 


has decreased 
in past years 


Great fear 
of Balkanization 


of Canada 


November 15, 1976, in Quebec, which made 
common knowledge of what Quebecers 
have known for a long time — that pan- 
Canadian nationalism had never held 
much attraction for the French-speaking 
population of Quebec. Canada cannot 
compete with the United States as one 
united country against another, for it is 
not united. Canada is breaking up from 
within and there are two nationalisms in 
the country, not one. 

It might have been expected that, 
faced with such a strong showing of 
Quebec national feeling, English-Canadian 
nationalists would have closed ranks and 
taken a new lease on life. But this has not 
happened — on the contrary. The affirma- 
tion of a distinct Canadian identity in 
which there might well be room for two 
languages has never received much sup- 
port from French-speaking Canadians. It 
has not yet succeeded in accommodating 
two societies, two cultures and two terri- 
tories. English-speaking Canadians, who 
for nearly a century have defined their 
country in terms that took little account 
of French Canadians, no longer seem able 
to define themselves as different from both 
the Americans and the Francophones of 
Quebec. The great fear that has been 
aroused by the threat of an independent 
Quebec is the Balkanization of Canada 
and the annexation of the various English- 
speaking regions by the United States. 
And yet it is this very fear that has 
brought Canadians and Americans closer 
together. When talking of the possibility 
of an independent Quebec or of the Quebec 
government’s nationalist policies, English 
Canada and the United States employ the 
same vocabulary — disastrous venture, 
extremist position, linguistic fanaticism, 
irrational policies, and so on. 

Observers on both sides of the border 
agree that the Quebec issue has over- 
shadowed all others. It is as if Ottawa and 
Washington no longer dared adopt differ- 
ent attitudes — Ottawa for fear that it will 
lose American support in dealing with the 
Quebec threat and Washington for fear 
that it will put a weapon into the hands 
of the province’s “separatist”? government. 
Mr Trudeau went to Washington to visit 
Mr Carter but also, it seems, to seek Amer- 
ican sympathy for the cause of a united 
Canada and to address from the rostrum 
his fellow Canadians who were watching 
him on television. Some Members of Con- 
gress were even a little offended by it. 
“He had nothing new to say to us,” they 
complained. “He was speaking to Canada 
first and foremost.” Not the slightest allu- 
sion was made to any Canadian-American 
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disagreements. One theme dominat 
Trudeau’s speech — ‘‘Canada’s unity 
not be fractured’’. It should be noted t 
Mr Lévesque had already carried t 
debate on Confederation into Americe 
territory by addressing Canadian teley 
sion viewers from New York in Januar 

The Americans, for their part, whi 
undertaking not to intervene in this Can; 
dian debate, did not conceal where the 
preferences lay. The New York busines; 
men were grudging in their applause fc 
Mr Lévesque, while Members of the Cor 
gress gave Mr Trudeau an ovation whe, 
he appointed himself the champion ¢ 
Canadian unity. President Carter himse. 
expressed his support for Confederatior) 
and the American press took a united stan: | 
against the “danger posed by Quebec’. 
This is probably as far as the American. 
will go, since they are aware of the effec’ 
that any more explicit intervention migh. 
have on public opinion in Quebec. 

The Parti Québécois government hai 
contributed to the creation of a completely 
new climate for Canadian-American rela. 
tions as a whole, a climate that is likely 
to result in the links between Canadian: 
and Americans being strengthened and tc 
the drawing of a veil over old quarrels. 


Problems remain 
In spite of all this, there remain genuine 
problems affecting the two countries and 
disagreements that could be reactivated 
at any moment. Whether some or all the 
factors mentioned above disappear or. 
change in some way, we may still witness. 
the revival of Canadian nationalism and 
American reprisals. | 

Just a few of these problems are: the 
transportation of Alaska gas; the Maine/ 
New Brunswick maritime border; trans- 
border pollution; the question of fishing 
rights arising from the changes in the laws 
on coastal jurisdiction; the requirement 
that Canadian subsidiaries of U.S. com- 
panies comply with American laws; and 
the Canadian policy on the relaying of 
U.S. television programs by Canadian TV 
stations. 

All these problems, which are prob- 
ably both more numerous and more sus- 
ceptible of solution than those that beset 
any other bilateral relation in the world, 
provide an almost endless list of possible 
scripts for the relations between Ottawa 
and Washington. Whatever these scenarios 
may be, two factors will remain operative 
for a good number of years and make it 
possible to forecast the general nature of 
relations between the two capitals. First, 
in spite of the easing of tension, the 


attitude towards Canada has 
so much that it will be difficult 
return to the era of the special relation. 
js not uncommon to hear politicians 
ise doubts about Canada’s “‘good faith’, 
| at least about the total confidence that 
adition required should be placed in a 
\ithful and compliant neighbour. This is 
bably all to the good if it means that 


Americans no longer feel that Canada is 
just an extension of their own country. 
Second, the bonds between the American 
and English-Canadian cultures are so 
many and so long-established, and Cana- 
dian nationalism is so fragile, that it is 
almost impossible to conceive of any ten- 
sion ever leading to international conflict. 


4conomic summitry reaches 
ime of testing in London 


iy Alex I. Inglis 

| 

london was at its best in early May 1977. 
‘pring had already arrived and decked the 
arks and squares in rich green proof that 
ist year’s drought had been a passing 
henomenon. Everywhere workmen were 
tarting to hoist banners and decorations 
1 preparation for the pageantry that 
vould soon begin to mark the Queen’s 
jilver Jubilee. The crowns and coats-of- 
rms adorning a thousand wrought-iron 
onces were being given a fresh coat of 
old paint, and every now and then a 
edestrian would be stopped short by the 
ight of one of the 25 double-decker buses 
hat had changed their traditional red for 
ilver grey. 

Lest these Jubilee celebrations be 
een as merely the cosmetic remains of a 
aded glory (though still useful for in- 
ecting extra tourist dollars into a troubled 
conomy awaiting the promised revitaliza- 
ion of North Sea oil, and even more 
‘aluable in reminding the island people of 
heir common heritage as they wrestle 
vith the problem of dividing among the 
omponent nations the sovereignty they 
1ave pooled for centuries), British Prime 
Minister James Callaghan had also ar- 
anged that London in the late spring and 
‘arly summer of 1977 would be a scene of 
eal power. Between early May and mid- 
June, he had invited three summit meet- 
ngs of varying size to meet in London. 
The first of these, on May 7 and 8, would 
ye the smallest and most important. For 
t the heads of the seven leading Western 
ndustrialized countries would gather for 
he third economic summit meeting in less 


than 18 months. After a one-day break, 
most of the seven were joined by other 
heads of government to meet as the 
Council of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The third round of ‘“sum- 
mitry” was slated for a month later, when 
the Commonwealth heads-of-government 
meeting was timed to coincide with the 
official Jubilee celebrations. 

In the weeks leading up to the eco- 
nomic summit meeting (which he had 
dubbed the ‘‘Downing Street Summit’’), 
Prime Minister Callaghan must have won- 
dered at his own sanity in having invited 
his fellow leaders to London. For a while 
it appeared as though time had run out 
for his minority Government as the defeat 
of the “Devolution Bill” in the Commons 
brought the country to the brink of an 
election. Only an eleventh-hour deal with 
the Liberal Party saved Callaghan from 
having to fit an election campaign around 
his unalterable schedule of summitry. 

The Downing Street Summit was the 
third in the series of economic summit 
meetings that began at Rambouillet, 
France, in mid-November 1975, at the 


Mr. Inglis was in London during the 
Downing Street Summit in May 1977. 
Although he is editor of International 
Perspectives, the views expressed in this 
article are purely his own. They are not 
intended to reflect the policy of the De- 
partment or to state an editorial position 
for this magazine. 
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At Puerto Rico 
leaders thought 
recession 
was over 


invitation of French President Giscard 
d’Estaing, and continued in Puerto Rico 
in June 1976, at the invitation of U.S. 
President Gerald Ford. The 1977 meeting, 
however, may very well prove to be more 
than just the most important event in an 
important year of activities in London. Not 
only was the economic condition of the 
Western world under review at No. 10 
Downing Street but, in fact, the whole 
process of economic summitry begun at 
Rambouillet was being put to the test. The 
Rambouillet meeting had taken place 
against the background of the dislocation 
and recession that had set in by the early 
Seventies and had been drastically height- 
ened and greatly increased by the OPEC 
(Organization of Petroleum-Exporting 
Countries) escalation of oil prices and lim- 
itation of oil supplies. In their final com- 
munique at Rambouillet, the leaders 
clearly identified economic recovery and 
the reduction of unemployment, without 
‘unleashing additional inflationary forces’, 
as their most urgent task. They were, how- 
ever, “confident... that recovery 1s under 
way” and went on to declare: ‘We will not 
allow the recovery to falter”. The continued 
economic improvement of late 1975 and 
early 1976 seemed to reflect the success 
of the decisions taken and the co-operation 
established at Rambouillet. As a result, 
when the leaders met at Puerto Rico 
in June 1976, they were in agreement that 
the recession was over, and apparently 
felt that they could now relax and let the 
world bask with them in the warm sun- 
shine of their success. 

“During the recession,’ read the 
communique from Puerto Rico “‘there was 
widespread concern regarding the longer- 
run vitality of our economies. These con- 
cerns have proved to be unwarranted. 
Renewed confidence in the future has 
replaced doubts about the economic and 
financial outlook. Economic recovery is 
well under way and in many of our coun- 
tries there has been substantial progress 
in combating inflation and reducing un- 
employment . . . restoration of balanced 
growth is within our grasp. We do not 
intend to lose this opportunity.” What 
was needed now was effective management 
of “a transition to expansion”’. 

In the months that followed, however, 
it became evident that the easy optimism 
of Puerto Rico had been based on a mis- 
reading of the economic indicators. The 
return of good times had, in fact, been 
illusory. The problems that had seemed to 
be evaporating proved to be still very 
substantial. It was essential to develop 
new strategies if these problems were to 
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be overcome and recovery achieved. 
there was added to the continuing 
nomic problems the very basic polit 
fact that the leadership of the most po 
ful Western country passed in Jan 
from Gerald Ford to Jimmy Carter, { 
scene was set for Prime Minister 
laghan’s invitation to his six fellow he 
of government to meet with him at No, 
Downing Street. 


Unknown quantity 
In office for less than four months— 
the time of the summit meeting, Cart 
was still very much the unknown quanti 
in the international equation. For tw 
thirds of the other participants, tl 
weekend in London would provide the fi 
opportunity to meet and assess the n 
American President. For some, the lik 
lihood of confrontation seemed high. — 
particular, before the conference began, | 
appeared that Carter’s outspoken positic 
on the “moral” issues of foreign polit) 
was destined to bring him into direct co’ 
flict with the leader of the second mos) 
powerful member of the ‘summit club” | 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt of We 
Germany. The most visible item of dispu’ 
between the two men centred on Carter’ 
high-profile approach to the problem 7 
human rights in Eastern Europe. Carter: 
support of Soviet dissidents and his cle: 
statement of intent at the UN in Marc’ 
were mere examples of the type of ay 
proach that worried the Germans, wh 
have to live with the geographic realit 
that Eastern Europe is their next-doc 
neighbour. Chancellor Schmidt, faced wit 
his share of domestic political problem: 
was quite content to continue with th 
quiet diplomacy of the modus vivenc 
established at Helsinki, by which, in 197 
alone, more than 60,000 family contact 
had been arranged across the Germa: 
border. Schmidt feared that Carter’s blun 
approach could jeopardize this consid 
erably-eased situation. 

Of perhaps even greater importance 
however, was the German (and French 
suspicion of the motivation behind Carter’ 
declared nuclear policy, especially th 
strong U.S. objection to the German con 
tract to build a reprocessing plant in Brazi 
and the refusal to authorize further ex 
ports of uranium to Europe until Ameri 
can-sanctioned safeguards were accepted 
To some it appeared that the Americans 
might be motivated less by a real concerr 
over proliferation than by a desire t 
monopolize the international market fo 
nuclear plants and equipment. 


Wide World Photo 


‘rained relations between the U.S. and West Germany on a number of issues created 
‘me doubt as to whether the Downing Street Summit would serve any useful purpose. 
ta series of bilateral meetings, U.S. President Jimmy Carter and West German 
hhancellor Helmut Schmidt managed to find common ground on the most contentious 
sues. Carter and Schmidt are shown here after a pre-conference bilateral meeting at 
‘infield House, the U.S. Ambassador’s residence in London. 


If the Downing Street summit meet- 
ig was to have any hope of success, it was 
‘sential that the first encounter between 
arter and Schmidt should produce a re- 
nciliation. The crucial meetings, then, 
ould not be those held at the square 
ble of the state dining-room at No. 10 
owning Street but the series of bilateral 
eetings that would take place in the 
ings and, in particular, those between 
arter and Schmidt. Only on May 6, the 
*e of the conference, could observers 
» reasonably sure that the necessary 
litical will to overcome differences would 
» found. While President Carter was 
nainstreeting” in Northern England, it 
as announced in Washington that the 
ispended supplies of enriched uranium to 
‘estern industrialized countries would be 
sumed forthwith. The American action, 
y removing the most pressing point of 
mtention with the Germans and by 
ducing European suspicion of American 
tentions, guaranteed the success of the 
lateral meetings and hence of the summit 
eeting. 

With the immediate nuclear problem 
it of the way, Carter had little difficulty 
. Selling the other leaders an American 


package to resolve outstanding disagree- 
ments on nuclear questions. That package 
itself, however, in turn became the subject 
of some confusion, at least in the public 
eye. The American initiative called for an 
“urgent” review of the entire nuclear 
cycle, from the mining of uranium to the 
disposal of waste, in order to resolve the 
political and scientific differences between 
the participating countries. This “urgent 
study” was linked in the appendix of the 
communique to a reference to “‘a prelim- 
inary analysis to be completed within two 
months”. In addition, during the press 
conference held by the seven leaders when 
they released the communique, Prime 
Minister Callaghan — in answering ques- 
tions for the seven — said, in response to 
one such question: “So what we are now 
doing is setting up a full study of the way 
in which objectives can be achieved, 
namely to ensure that the peaceful use of 
nuclear energy for the benefit of mankind 
can be spread without the nuclear prolifer- 
ation risk being extended too... . This 
study, as we said just now, will take a 
period, we hope, of about two months, 
and then we shall be ready to proceed 
from there.” 


Nuclear 
package 
the subject 
of confusion 
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Unemployment 
considered 
most urgent task 


As a result, it was widely understood 
that a report would be forthcoming within 
two months but at the time of writing it 
is obvious that the study group will hardly 
be in existence by the time the two months 
are up. The intent, officials now say, had 
never been to have the study completed in 
two months but only to have the terms of 
reference decided. 

Whatever the ambiguity of the declar- 
ation, however, and notwithstanding the 
opting of officials for the less-pressing 
interpretation of the summit decree, it 
would seem unlikely that the attempt to 
come to grips with nuclear problems will 
be allowed to flounder. Given the expres- 
sion of will of the political leaders and the 
growing reliance on nuclear energy, the 
success of the review has become one of 
the tests of summitry to come out of 
Downing Street. The review does not have 
to yield a common Western nuclear policy, 
but it will bode ill for the future if it does 
not lead to a working reconciliation of the 
different Western nuclear policies. 

Important as it is, however, the nu- 
clear review formula was only one of the 
six main points of the Downing Street 
communique. The six points were: 

— Our most urgent task is to create more 
jobs while continuing to reduce infla- 
tion. Inflation does not reduce unem- 
ployment. On the contrary, it is one of 
its major causes. We are particularly 
concerned about the problem of unem- 
ployment among young people. We have 
agreed that there will be an exchange of 
experience and ideas on providing the 
young with job opportunities. 

— We commit our governments to stated 
economic growth targets or to stabiliza- 
tion policies which, taken as a whole, 
should provide a basis for sustained 
non-inflationary growth, in our own 
countries and world-wide and for re- 
duction of imbalances in international 
payments. 

— Improved financing facilities are 
needed. The International Monetary 
Fund must play a prominent role. We 
commit ourselves to seek additional 
resources for the IMF and support the 
linkage of its lending practices to the 
adoption of appropriate stabilization 
policies. 

— We will provide strong political leader- 
ship to expand opportunities for trade 
to strengthen the open international 
trading system, which will increase job 
opportunities. We reject protectionism: 
it would foster unemployment, increase 
inflation and undermine the welfare of 
our peoples. We will give a new impetus 
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to the Tokyo Round of Multilat 
Trade Negotiations. Our objective is 
make substantive progress in key ar 
in 1977. In this field structural chan 
in the world economy must be tak 
into consideration. 

— We will further conserve energy a 
increase and diversify production, 
that we reduce our dependence on oil. 
agree on the need to increase nuck 
energy to help meet the world’s ener. 
requirements. We commit ourselves 
do this while reducing the risks of r. 
clear proliferation. We are launching , 
urgent study to determine how best } 
fulfil these purposes. 
— The world economy can only grow on, 
sustained and equitable basis if develo. 
ing countries share in that growth. \. 
are agreed to do all in our power 
achieve a successful conclusion of t 
CIEC and we commit ourselves to: 
continued constructive dialogue wi’ 
developing countries. We aim to i. 


crease the flow of aid and other rel 


resources to those countries. We invi, 

the COMECON countries to do tI 

same. We support multilateral instit' 

tions such as the World Bank, who: 

general resources should be increase 

sufficiently to permit its lending to ris 

in real terms. We stress the importani 

of secure private investments to fost: 

world economic progress. 
Canadian interests 
Canadian interest was obviously keene: 
on the nuclear question, and not onl 
because of the importance of that questio 
to the success or failure of summitry 
Ever since India tested its ‘“‘peaceft 
nuclear explosion”, the Canadian Goy 
ernment has been trying to hammer out 
policy that, while acknowledging that nu 
clear power is here to stay, woul 
further reduce the dangers of proliferation 
At the same time, the Government ha 
been concerned lest it find itself isolate: 
in international forums. Always worriec 
about the implications of being found 
internationally, to “the right” of thi 
United States, the Canadian Governmen 
is, as a rule, equally concerned about bein; 
too far to “the left’’ of the U.S. On the nu 
clear question, the balance seemed toc 
elusive. For a time, the Canadian positior 
was too far in advance of its neighbour: 
and then, suddenly, with the appearance 
of Jimmy Carter at the White House. 
Canadians were uncomfortably to the 
right. The U.S. backtracking under Euro- 
pean pressure restored the balance, how- 
ever, and Prime Minister Trudeau was 


viously not upset when he told a press 
nference in London: “To be quite can- 
d, the difference that emerged was not 
ween the United States and us, it was 
ptween the United States and us on the 
e hand and some other countries on the 
her who are not convinced that repro- 
sing has to be or should be forbidden or 
feguarded.”’ 

Only slightly behind the nuclear issue 
terms of Canadian interests was the 
xth item in the communique — the 
‘omise that the leaders would ‘“‘do all in 
r power” to ensure the success of the 
EC (Conference on International Eco- 
mic Co-operation). The ‘North-South 
jalogue”’, as the CIEC is commonly called, 
as, like economic summitry, the brain- 
uild of the French. Canada, however, 
aving accepted the co-chairmanship of the 
nference, had pledged itself to bringing 
e conference to a successful conclusion 
ad thus staked a good deal of its credi- 
ility in the Third World on the outcome. 
oing into the summit meetings, Ivan 
lead, the Prime Minister’s senior adviser 
n international relations, told the press 
1at the Canadian goal with regard to the 
IEC was to ensure that the summit’s 
ommunique was “‘so worded as to provide 
n appropriately constructive atmosphere 
yr the CIEC session” at the end of May. 
he communique’s wording (“all in our 
ower’) went beyond this minimum and, 
hile officials were willing to acknowledge 
ff the record that the summit sessions on 
1is topic had been tough and the consen- 
is not as broad as the communique 
dicated, Canada had emerged, in fact, 
ith more than it had sought. As a result, 
1e CIEC itself was able to claim a limited 
iccess when it concluded in Paris at the 
id of May. 


reer trade 

he third area of Canadian interest at 
1e summit meeting was the degree to 
hich the seven could move towards freer 
ade and, in particular, open the door to 
‘eater progress in the current round of 
ultilateral trade negotiations. In this 
zain, Canada came away from the meet- 
g reasonably well-satisfied. The com- 
unique’s wording was hopeful, and the 
ajor reservation, reflecting the traditional 
rotectionist stance of some of the partici- 
ants, was relegated to the appendix. Even 
ere, however, the “‘but”’ was a large one. 
rogress in the multilateral trade nego- 
ations “should not remove the right of 
dividual countries under existing inter- 
ational agreements to avoid significant 
arket disruption”’. 


There was one other Canadian inter- 
est that went unmentioned and in doing 
so satisfied Canadian needs. That was the 
simple question of attendance. The initial 
economic summit meeting at Rambouillet 
had not included Canada as a participant. 
Had the Rambouillet conference been 
limited to the “G5” (Britain, France, 
Germany, Japan and United States), 
Canada would probably have accepted its 
exclusion without a murmur. In issuing the 
invitations to attend, however, Giscard 
had included Italy, then on the brink of 
fiscal disaster and economic collapse. The 
inclusion of Italy, by many criteria a much 
less potent force on the Western economic 
front, led Canada to mount a major diplo- 
matic campaign to ensure that, if a process 
of summitry was under way, there would 
be Canadian participation. By the time 
Gerald Ford called the Puerto Rico meet- 
ing, the Canadian campaign had succeeded 
to the point where an invitation was issued 
to Prime Minister Trudeau. It had not, 
however, succeeded to the point where the 
invitation was issued as a matter of right. 
Rather Canada was invited because of 
“the close ties and co-operation between 
the United States of America and Canada 
and the fact that the meeting is being held 
in the Western hemisphere”. At London 
there was no need for this type of jus- 
tification. 

No doubt a major reason for the lack 
of challenge was the acceptance by the 
other leaders of Canada’s importance in 
the international economic system. Per- 
haps it also reflected an awareness by the 
other leaders of the value of Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau’s presence. At Puerto Rico, Tru- 
deau had called on the leaders to abandon 
set speeches and participate in the type of 
open and informal exchange that is so dear 
to his heart and that he has promoted with 
considerable success in other forums — 
most notably in the Commonwealth. On 
the surface, the Trudeau technique of in- 
formal exchanges seems like a _ simple 
matter. In fact, with national leaders 
speaking on behalf of their countries, it is 
a most difficult one. It requires more care- 
ful preparation, better briefing and greater 
self-confidence. (Trudeau’s value to the 
economic summit meeting, as to other 
international gatherings, is no doubt also 
enhanced because, with nine years of gov- 
ernment experience, he is one of the most 
senior of world leaders. Both at the econo- 
mic summit meeting and at the NATO 
follow-up meeting, no other national 
leader could challenge his seniority. Ten 
years is a long time in politics. ) 


Diplomatic 
campaign 

for Canadian 
participation 
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Giscard 
contented 
with symbolic 
protests 


Perhaps, however, in the final analysis 
there was no opposition to Canadian 
participation at Downing Street because 
President Giscard d’Estaing of France 
(who had been the hold-out on Cana- 
dian participation in 1976) had other 
questions of membership in the “summit 
club” to worry about. During the prepara- 
tory work for the summit meeting, the 
question came up of the participation of 
Roy Jenkins, formerly British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and now President of the 
Commission of the European Communi- 
ties, the semi-government of the EEC. 
Giscard’s concern was twofold — first, that 
the inclusion of Jenkins would give Britain 
a larger voice than the others at the con- 
ference table and, secondly, that his pres- 
ence as President of the Commission would 
diminish the voice of France, since on 
some issues Jenkins would tend to speak 
for The Nine, including France. 

Having succeeded in the preparatory 
stages in having Jenkin’s attendance 
limited to the second day of the summit 
meeting, when the leaders would be deal- 
ing with more specific issues than the 
macro-economic and nuclear questions of 
the first day, Giscard then played a high- 
profile protest game. Although he had 
originally intended to attend only the first 
day himself and to leave French represen- 
tation on the second day in the hands of 
Prime Minister Raymond Barre, second 
thoughts persuaded him that the meeting 
itself was of such importance that he could 
not afford to miss the second day. He 
therefore contented himself with more 
symbolic protests, such as sending Barre 
home on the second day and he himself 
boycotting Callaghan’s informal eve-of-the 
conference dinner for the leaders. 


Assessments 
Giscard was not alone in his assessment of 
the importance of the Downing Street 
summit. The U.S. Secretary of State, 
Cyrus Vance, said, at the conclusion of the 
two-day meeting, that there was ‘more 
substance to this summit than to any 
other’. Prime Minister Trudeau saw the 
meeting as a success for the industrialized 
democracies, while Fukuda of Japan and 
Giscard d’Estaing of France and Helmut 
Schmidt of Germany all pointed to the 
conference as having avoided the failures 
of the 1930s in facing economic problems 
of similar magnitude, which failure had 
eventually led to the Second World War. 
No doubt these statements contain 
the usual element of hyperbole that follows 
successful international gatherings. They 
serve, however, to highlight the fact that 
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this summit meeting was indeed im 
tant and may mark the testing of 
nomic summitry as an_ instrument 
meeting the difficult international p: 
lems confronting the world’s leaders 
The fact that it accepted the need 
an urgent review of nuclear’ ene, 
(and, by implication, urgent natioy 
reviews of all energy sources) has | 
ready been mentioned. But possibly t: 
most significant decision of the Downi; 
Street Summit, and the one that really p; 
summitry to the test, almost did not cor 
to light. Its only mention in all the offic) 
documents and in the concluding pre 

conference was the almost casual rema 
at the end of President Carter’s closii| 
statement that the preparatory gro. 
would remain in existence to review tl) 
follow-up. 

The President said: | 

We have resolved to continue tl 
function of the highly-skilled persoy 
who prepared for this conference. The 
will follow up to be sure that our oy 
ference has not been an idle discussic 
and not just consummated when y 
issue a very unanimous report, and | 
believe that this will be an innovatic. 
which will remind us all in the montk 
and weeks ahead as we go back hon’ 
that we have obligations to fulfil an 
that in many ways our own reputatior 
are at stake to carry out the promise’ 
that we are now making this afternoo’ 
to the world that looks to us for th 
solution of these difficult problems. | 

That group is a high-powered one c 
senior officials and advisers. The thre 
Canadian participants were Ivan Heac 
Peter Towe, Assistant Under-Secretary 0 
State for External Affairs (whose appoint 
ment as Ambassador to the U.S. has re 
cently been announced), and Willian 
Hood, Associate Deputy Minister 0 
Finance. 

Leaving them ‘“‘in place” means eithe 
that the follow-up to the conference will be 
effective or that its failure will be known 

The road ahead will not be an eas) 
one. The new “buzz word” that appearec 
in a great deal of the conference documen: 
tation, in briefings and on the lips of many 
of the participants, including Prime Minis: 
ter Trudeau, was that the world hac 
undergone ‘“‘structural changes’’. To ques- 
tions as to the meaning of the phrase, the 
best answer usually available is a reference 
to the effects of the OPEC oil-price in- 
creases and the resulting transfer of wealth 
to Arab oil countries, in particular Saudi 
Arabia, which have now accumulated some 
$200 billion without having discovered 


} 


to return that capital to effective 
nomic activity. In other words, while 
leaders of the world are talking about 
tructural changes’ which they say have 
rred, what they are really dealing with 
the tremendous pressures being exerted 

existing structures designed for dif- 
rent situations. It is to be hoped that 


their rhetoric does not blind the leaders 
to the need to make such changes in the 
world economic structure as are necessary 
to render it capable of withstanding these 
pressures, finding new channels for re- 
sources and accommodating the needs of 
North-South, East-West and a dozen yet 
unheard of combinations. 


pprenticeship in democracy 


with Spain’s ‘civilized’ right 


y Jean-Pierre Thouez 


1 an article published in a previous issue 
this journal (September/October 1976), 
mentioned the main problems facing the 
panish Government, and the conditions 
id down by the various opposition groups 
1 order to ensure that the general elec- 
ons of June 15 would be democratic. 
ince that article appeared, events have 
athered momentum and the referendum 
f December 1976 has put a legal end to 
1e political institutions established by 
eneral Franco. The changes that have 
iken place during the second Govern- 
ent of the monarchy, led since July 1976 
y Adolfo Suarez, underline the complex- 
ies of the country’s evolution towards 
emocracy in the three years following the 
ssassination of Admiral Carrero Blanco. 
efore analysing the election results, we 
It it would be useful to present a few 
f the factors that shape the Spanish 
glitical system and help to explain its 
mitations. 

A knowledge of Spanish history con- 
ibutes to an understanding of Spanish 
dlitical life. The historian Ricardo de la 
ierva wrote of Spain: “In the beginning 
as the right... .” This beginning, which 
e can situate between 1450 and 1500, 
hen Spain became a nation and the first 
uropean state, was marked by ‘“recon- 
uest”” within and “conquest”? without; 
1ese complementary events have had a 
rofound effect on the five centuries of 
panish nationhood. The ‘‘reconquest”’ 
as a crusade, the “conquest” a mission- 
ry venture. In both cases, the cross of 
1e Church and the sword of the State 
ere bound closely together. Spain was to 
stain this twofold structure for centuries; 
would be one of the few European 


states the revolutionary ideas of the 
Napoleonic Empire would not penetrate. 
This may be explained by the fact that 
Spain was, and would remain, a nation 
of peasant farmers — of “‘fellahin’’, accord- 
ing to Ortega y Gasset, quoted by José 
Maria Peman in his work on the history 
of Spain. Spain was rightist, and any 
leftist trends were foreign to it. 

With the coming of the nineteenth 
century, industrialization, urbanization 
and capitalism threatened the traditional 
structures. The rise of an urban proletariat 
more accessible to outside influences is a 
particularly good illustration of the social 
evolution that was taking place, because 
the right, instead of changing, became 
bound by tradition — that is, by what 
Ortega y Gasset calls “‘particularisms”’, or 
the defence of particular interests. The 
right discovered regionalism in its Basque, 
Catalan and Galician forms and_ suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of nationalism. 
The advent of the constituent Cortes of 
Cadiz in 1812 marked a new liberal trend, 
but it was quickly suppressed by Ferdi- 
nand VII. His was the dying spasm of 
the historical right. His daughter, Isabella 
II, left the power to her ministers, and 
it was she who shaped the Spanish right 
wing of the modern era. Her reign was, 


Professor Thouez teaches in the Depart- 
ment of Geography at the University of 
Sherbrooke. A native of France, he has 
worked in the private sector in Spain and 
the United States and has published a 
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journals. The views expressed here are 
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however, marked by two “incidents”: the 
revolution of September 1868 and the 
short-lived First Republic of 1873-1874. 
What changed under Isabella II was that 
the historical right became a sociological 
right; the Spanish people became a clien- 
tele, a target. The climate was favourable, 
and economic and social change exploded 
the old structures. 

In the political sphere, the Liberal 
Party, influenced from abroad, grew 
stronger and adopted a more socialist out- 
look. Spain entered the twentieth century 
under a modern, intelligent and Liberal 
right wing in the contemporary European 
mould. But this experiment in dialogue 
with the masses ended under the reign 
of Alfonso XIII with the dictatorship of 
Miguel Primo de Rivera. The army, di- 
verted for a time by the Carlist Wars, 
which caused it to give its support to the 
Liberals, reasserted itself. It was no longer 
content to dabble in political matters; it 
wanted to govern. Once in power, the army 
revitalized the economy, gained victory 
in Africa and re-established law and order. 
The Spanish people did not forget. In the 
crisis of 1929, Primo de Rivera went into 
exile, and in 1931 Alfonso XIII abdicated. 

During the five years of the Republic, 
power alternated between right and left. 
It should be noted that, even during that 
period, the usual right-left division did not 
exist. Instead there was a republican right 
and a monarchist left. Still, what is gen- 
erally called ‘“‘the left’? committed several 
errors, as reflected in the general upheaval 
of 1934, its anticlerical policy, disorder in 
the streets and an attack on the structures 
of the army. The right called for a return 
to traditional values, stressing faith and 
the army and the objective of national 
unity in order to combat the forces of 
separatism. The Falange took as _ its 
emblem the yoke and arrows of the 
Catholic kings. From then on, there was 
confrontation. Conflict, especially in the 
realm of ideas, was to be based on the 
notions of left and right, which were taken 
up and developed in the rest of Europe. 
This was less true on the human level, 
since commitment was often the result of 
geographical accident rather than partisan 
choice. 

On April 1, 1939, General Franco 
became the Caudillo of a “united, great, 
free’? Spain. With Franco the right came 
into power alone and held it for some 40 
years. The right had absolute power be- 
cause the value of tradition in Spain had 
become ingrained in the system; the right 
had sweeping power because it monop- 
olized political life. The pillars of the 
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system had previously been the army, » 
church and the aristocracy. Undcr Fran 
only the aristocracy was replaced — 
the upper middle class. Everything seen} 
immutable and yet everything chang} 
slowly, insidiously: the aging and dis¢ 
pearance of the leaders of 1939, the wir! 
of change of Vatican II and the emergert 
of a middle class, and a more enlighten¢. 
more moderate class of technocrats, | 
cluding Opus Dei. The advent of Ju) 
Carlos serves to stress the continuity k 
the right: it was authoritarian under Ari} 
Navarro; it will be enlightened unc¢ : 
Adolfo Suarez. The difference lies in th 
rate of change. Is the system, which w; 
born on the right, prepared to break wi 

its past? To what extent can it create: 
new Spain? 


Continuity of right 
To understand the leadership’s spirit | 


openness, we must analyse the poli 


t 


behaviour and the continuity of the rig) 
in political institutions and actions. Juz 
Carlos does not deny the sociologic 
make-up of Spain; he knows rightist Spai’ 
and he wants a new right. To this en) 
20 million voters must be convinced ar’ 
won over — and the vast majority of tl. 
population has always taken an appa 
ently contradictory attitude to the cor 
sultations organized by the Franco regim. 

From 1940 to 1975, the referendw, 
always took on the triumphant appearanc 
of a plebiscite. Voting for the Governmer 
became a habitual expression of the né 
tion’s collective conscience. Each time, th 
regime skilfully offered the hope of a mor 
open society and of progress and libera’ 
ization. In December 1966, the Organi 
Law of the State offered the “possibility. 
of progress towards a system more closel 
resembling that of other European nation: 
Cautious and restrictive application of it 
provisions, which were ratified by th 
people, destroyed this hope or, rather, thi 
illusion. The first Government of th 
monarchy of Juan Carlos, led by Aria 
Navarro, who had earlier replaced Admira 
Carrero Blanco, proposed and_ imple 
mented, with great reluctance, a libera 
transition program, the essential featur 
of which had already been defined by 
Navarro on February 12, 1974. For th 
Spanish people, the personification of po 
litical trends lies more in the man thar 
in his political allegiance. Devoted to the 
Caudillo, Navarro represented the author 
itarian and ideological right. He removec 
the last representative of Opus Dei in the 
Government, Lopez Rodo, by appointing 
him Spanish Ambassador in Vienna 


Wide World Photo 


In June 15, Spanish voters took part in the first free election to be held in their country 
n 41 years. When the decision was over, Premier Adolfo Suarez and his Democratic 
Jentre Union Party had been confirmed as the Government of the country. The Premier 
nd his wife are shown here casting their votes on election day. 


todo’s departure won Navarro a great 
leal of popularity among a large section 
f the population. 

Navarro’s past was a very checkered 
ne, which did not predispose him to the 
pertura (“‘opening-up’”’) that was to occur 
n the second Government of Juan Carlos, 
ad by Adolfo Suarez. It is true that, from 
974 on, Navarro had to face the criticism 
f the extreme right and of its weekly 
ublication Fuerza Nueva. This was the 
rst time a wing of the Francoist regime 
ad taken a dramatic stand in opposition 
0 the Government. On the other hand, 
he task of the “civilized”? or enlightened 
ight — la derecha civilizada — was to 
repare for the future by trying to gain 
small foothold in power. Its position was 
xpressed early in 1975 in an independent 
aily, El Pais, to which José Maria de 
‘reilza, Ramon Tamanes and Manuel 
‘raga Irribarne — in other words, the 
ight without the ultras — contributed. 

If there was general agreement on the 
act that Prince Juan Carlos would assume 
esponsibility for the destiny of the Span- 
sh state with the support of the armed 
orces, no one knew what path he would 
hoose. At first it was one of continuity. 
In December 2, 1976, Juan Carlos ap- 
ointed Torreccato Fernandez Miranda, 
ecretary-General of the Falangist Movi- 


miento, the only party, to preside over the 
Cortes and the Council of the Realm. On 
December 5, he announced that Arias 
Navarro would continue as head of the 
Government, while bringing in represen- 
tatives of the ‘civilized right”: José M. 
de Areilza as Foreign Affairs Minister, 
Fraga Irribarne as Minister of the Interior 
and A. Garrigues as Justice Minister. As 
we pointed out above, not only was the 
transition program implemented with re- 
luctance but the Government also began 
to act erratically. Public demonstrations 
got out of hand, the authorities closed 
their eyes to many violations of the laws 
of the Francoist state, the opposition 
organized itself for the fray and the system 
was in danger of running into serious 
difficulty. 


New wind 

In spite of everything, there was a new 
wind blowing. The proposals of Arias 
Navarro accepted the principle of evolu- 
tion; the creation of a house of deputies 
and a senate that would be patterned on 
the legislative bodies in most European 
countries; amendment of the anti-terror- 
ism decree of August 1975 (civil jurisdic- 
tion instead of the exclusive authority of 
the military, summary instead of expedi- 
tious procedures and so on); interpreta- 
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tion of the law in such a way as to 
introduce some degree of tolerance; and 
the role of opinion polls, which were for- 
bidden under Franco — issues that re- 
flected the interest of the Spanish people 
in the legalization of political parties; and 
related activities. The next step was to 
sanction the continuous democratization 
of the regime, as had been done in other 
countries, though reinstatement of dem- 
ocratic liberties was still far off. 

Without going into the contradictions 
and ambiguities of this period, we shall 
comment on the role of the opposition. In 
the first six months of 1976, the Dem- 
ocratic Junta and the Platform for a 
Democratic Coalition, the two main oppo- 
sition forces, merged. In spite of their 
ideological differences, the socialists of the 
Spanish Workers’ Socialist Party (PSOE) 
and the Communists, in particular, de- 
cided to unite their efforts within a dem- 
ocratic movement in which most of the 
leftist parties, as well as the Christian 
Democrats of Ruiz Gimenez and of Gil 
Robles, joined. The purpose of this merger 
was to hasten the demise of the Francoist 
system. The result was a deeper division 
of the right, and there were clashes over 
the various reform proposals by the Gov- 
ernment on the right of assembly, freedom 
of association and amendment of the penal 
code, including Article 172, regarding 
political parties. Juan Carlos had to take 
sides. On July 1, 1976, he dismissed Na- 


varro and in his stead appointed a man 
his own generation and a personal frie 
Adolfo Suarez. 

To avoid confrontation, the modera 
right decided to open the way to dialogu 
convinced that a democracy imposed fro 
above had no chance of success. The ne 
head of the Government accelerated tl] 
opening-up process, though the basic situ 
tion remained the same. He adapted tl 
structures of the Francoist state to th 
delicate period of transition from autho. 
itarianism to limited monarchy. The an 
nesty for political prisoners (except thes 
accused of terrorism and separatism), th 
permission to Spanish exiles to retunl 
home, the dialogue with the leaders of tk 
left, the legalization of the Spanish Con 
munist Party (PCE), the referendum ¢ 
December 15, 1976, on political reforn, 
and the general elections of June 15 wer 
all symptomatic of this spirit of “oper. 
ness” and of the hopes to which it pel 
mitted expression. 


Electoral law | 
Let there be no mistake, however — th 
right remains the right. This is an unques 
tionable but logical fact. One has only t 
glance at the electoral law, which resulte 
from a compromise between the Goverr 
ment and the Francoist right, supporte, 


by certain sections of the army. The oppo, 


sition hoped for a congress of some 50. 
members, closer to the composition of th 


Wide World Phot: 


Victory signs and cheers were the order of the day at the Democratic Centre Union 
headquarters in Madrid on June 16. Supporters had gathered at the party’s headquarters 
during the early hours of June 16 to await the outcome of the election, and a typical 


election victory party was the result. 
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iament of the Second Republic 
“more representative of the Spanish 
ple. As it turned out, however, 6,000 
didates ran for 150 seats in the Con- 
ss of Deputies and 207 senate seats. 
ermore, the King would have the 
er to appoint additional senators, to 
naximum of one-fifth of the elected 
mbers. Lastly, the deputies would be 
eted proportionally, and the senators 
majority vote. 

This system was coupled with condi- 
ns that favoured the rural, more con- 
vative provinces, and gave an initial 
vantage to the largest organizations. An 
imple of over-representation of the rural 
vinces is Soria in Castile, which will 
ve one deputy for every 33,000 inhab- 
nts and one senator for every 26,000. 
Madrid and Barcelona, on the other 
id, each deputy will represent 140,000 
1 each senator one million votes. Among 
30 parties or coalitions, nine appeared 
be really significant: the Popular Alli- 
e (neo-Francoist, led by F. Irribarne 
1 L. Rodo), the PCE, the Popular So- 
list Party, the Spanish Social Reform 
cial democratic), the Socialist Dem- 
atic Alliance (former PSDE and social 
nocratic groups), the PSOE of F. Gon- 
ez, the Christian Democratic Federa- 
1, the Federation of the Democratic 
t of Ruiz Gimenez and the Centre 
mocratic Union. The last-mentioned 
ty, led by Mr. Suarez, was expected to 
| 32 per cent of the votes, a figure that 
es doubts about the objectivity of the 
‘toral process. According to the German 
fessor D. Nohlen, quoted by Mr. 
dergang in Le Monde in May 1977, 

corrective mechanisms are, in fact, 
nging the proportional system into a 
jority-vote system. 

Furthermore, despite the ‘realistic 
| moderate”’ line urged by the opposi- 
1 (or rightist) parties, the scramble for 
ts gave rise to serious clashes when 
s of candidates were being drawn up 
[at election meetings, thereby seriously 
ikening the currents of unity and 
therhood. Finally, the natural inclina- 
1 to vote for the Government, which 
; an important factor in the referen- 
n of December 15, favoured Mr. Suarez. 
> strategy was simple: attract the 
dle-class vote and win the support of 
ire managers and administrators with 
ew to establishing a constitution tailor- 
le for the monarchy. The extreme right 
made too many mistakes to be able 
everse this trend, while the divided left 
ld count only on the undecided voters, 
) represented some 40 per cent of the 


total. In this context, note should be taken 
of dramatic events such as kidnappings, 
bombings and assassination attempts (es- 
pecially in the Basque region) that were 
staged in order to create an atmosphere 
of violence. However, the attitude of the 
Church, at least as expressed by Cardinal 
Vincent Enrigue Tarancon, favours social 
harmony in a pluralist society. 


Dividends 

Nevertheless, the Government’s strategy 
paid dividends; the Centre Democratic 
Union won. The most noteworthy features 
of the elections were: first, the massive 
participation of the Spanish people (more 
than 80 per cent of those eligible voted); 
secondly, the very poor results — in com- 
parison to the forecasts — achieved by the 
Spanish Communist Party, which did not 
fare as well as the neo-Francoist Popular 
Alliance; and, finally, the role of official 
opposition that has fallen to the PSOE. 

Forming a Government will not be 
easy for Suarez. On the one hand, he will 
have to take into account the political 
complexion of his own coalition, which 
brings together a dozen small liberal, 
social-democratic, independent and Chris- 
tion Democrat groups; on the other hand, 
he will have to seek alliances, probably 
with the Popular Alliance, though Fraga 
Irribarne is considered his personal enemy. 
Since July 1976, however, Suarez has 
proved that he is an organization man and 
a very skilful politician, whose style and 
speeches strike the public imagination, and 
that he is capable of keeping the initiative. 

“The “civilized” right wing, with its 
more modern, more sophisticated rightist 
strategy, has managed to conserve Spain’s 
historical continuity. This fact invites a 
few critical considerations, the first of 
which concerns the forerunners of the 
Union and the second the consequences of 
this evolution towards democracy. 

The Centre Democratic Union was 
built on the ruins of an initial attempt at 
centrist coalition by Mr. de Areilza, con- 
sidered the most liberal minister on the 
right, who was forced to withdraw from 
membership of the Union, which is now 
made up of Suarez’s friends (the Blues), 
former Francoist university officials and 
young conservatives connected with the 
technocratic, European-style business 
world. 

Secondly, the most significant polit- 
ical event of the period following the 
elections will be the drafting of a new 
constitution, and specifically the attempt 
to define the place of royalty in Spanish 
political life — particularly because the 


Suarez 

has proved 
a skilful 
politician 
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Bitter battle 
for control 
of the party 


possible rise to power of the left cannot 
challenge the monarchist framework of the 
state. Finally, the economic and social 
situation will have to be improved, and in 
this area Government and _ opposition 
recommend different approaches to devel- 
opment. How can the work of renewing 
the production system, improving relations 


with regional communities and wo 
towards political pluralism begin wit 
destroying the efforts currently | 
made to engage in dialogue and 
operation? For Spain this challeng 
what may be called the “apprentices. 
of democracy. | 


Hua Kuo-feng’s rise to power 
and the problems he must face | 


By John R. Walker 


Editor’s note: Since this article was written news reports out of Peking indicate that | 
Teng Hsiao-ping has returned to a position of authority within the Chinese hierarchy 


Since there was no formal mechanism for a 
change of leadership in the People’s Re- 
public of China, and since the perfect- 
ability of man had not been achieved in 
his lifetime, it was perhaps inevitable that 
a struggle for power should accompany the 
death of Chairman Mao T'se-tung. 

Despite the assurances of the Chinese 
and their friendly foreign publicists abroad 
that only the class struggle continued to 
exist in China, it was evident to anyone 
living in that country during the past 
three and a half years that both an ideolo- 
gical struggle and a personal power strug- 
gle were building up as the great philoso- 
pher-king entered the ninth decade of his 
extraordinary life. 

In essence, and this is a purely per- 
sonal assessment based on the inadequate 
information available to a working journa- 
list in China, this struggle was both a 
public and a secret one. Behind the red 
walls of Chungnanhai, where the leaders 
live in Peking, there was apparently a very 
bitter and highly personal battle for con- 
trol of the party, the bureaucracy and the 
army. But in public, focused largely 
through the media, there was a growing 
ideological struggle between the ‘“funda- 
mentalists” of the Maoist tenet, led by his 
fourth wife, Chiang Ching, and her Shang- 
hai allies, and the “pragmatists” or middle- 
roaders, who were close to Premier Chou 
En-lai and the rehabilitated Vice-Premier 
Teng Hsiao-ping. 

In this reporter’s view, that ideologi- 
cal struggle was intensified first by the 
reappearance of Teng Hsiao-ping in April 
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1973, after seven years ignominious } 
scurity, and secondly by Chou En-} 
determination to set China on course fi 
major “leap forward” into the super-po: 
ranks by the end of this century. Si 


Teng Hsiao-ping had clearly been brou 
back from Cultural Revolution humiliat 
by Premier Chou with Mao’s approva' 
organize this leap into modernization ; 
industrialization, Teng in a sense bece 
the catalyst of the most recent po” 
struggle. 
The confrontation began in a gene 
tional way at the Tenth National Pa 
Congress in August 1973, when the | 
year-old Wang Hung-wen, the fou 
member of the now infamous ‘Gang 
Four”, was suddenly elevated to Numk 
Three spot in the Party leadership. Ti 
Hsiao-ping fought back by restoring 
power many of his old Army and Gove 
ment friends who had been demoted d 
ing the Cultural Revolution. And, 
January 1975, Teng was Vice-Chairmar 
the Party, which ran the country, Ser 
Vice-President of the Government, wh 
administered it, and Chief of Staff of » 
Army, which guarded the Revolution. 


Chou’s legacy 

At the Fourth National People’s Congr 
that same month, a dying Premier Ck 
En-lai presented his legacy to the coun 
in the shape of a major two-stage plan 
industrialize and modernize China in 
quarter of a century —a monumen 
effort to surpass the existing super-pow 
by the year 2000. And it appears to he 


ng Hsiao-ping’s program for the 
ementation of this plan that precipi- 
.d the final showdown with the “funda- 
atalists”, that very “Gang of Four’ who 
| helped to humble him in 1966. 

The propaganda battles over material 
sntives, factory rules and specialization, 
use of foreign technology, the rustica- 
1 of youth and improvement in the 
lity of education marked the build-up 
his struggle between the radical-funda- 
ntalists and the pragmatists, until Mao 
-tung himself took a hand in the debate 
| pointed the fatal finger at Vice- 
mier Teng as going the capitalist road 
in. 


ou’s death 
» death of Premier Chou En-lai in 
ary 1976 sharpened the conflict and 
an to bring the power struggle into the 
n. For, although the fundamentalists 
| the power, with Mao’s support, to pre- 
t Teng Hsiao-ping from becoming 
mier, they could not put their own 
cipal contender, Chang Chun-chiao, 
) that vital job. 

Instead a relatively little-known mem- 
of the Central Committee, Number 
ven in the hierarchy, Hua Kuo-feng, 
‘named Acting Premier, and Teng dis- 
eared from official public view. But 
; elevation had only been blessed, ap- 
ently, by the Politbureau, not by the 
Central Committee, and the internal 
t went on in an increasingly public 
lion, culminating in the violent inci- 
ts in Tienanmen Square on April 5. 
The events of that Ching Ming Festi- 
weekend in Peking’s great central 
are of Tienanmen a year ago were re- 
‘kable for two reasons. They were the 
t major demonstration of public dissent 
inst the hierarchy in almost a decade. 
thermore, whether the riotous incidents 
t climaxed the weekend were organized 
not, the cause that sparked them —a 
ssive tribute to Chou En-lai and his 
at plan for the future and denunciations 
Chiang Ching and the radicals — was 
iously popular. And, more important, 
90th the weekend and the riotous April 
londay, the majority of demonstrators 
| avid spectators were young people 
ler 30, the future standard-bearers of 
Revolution. Here was the first overt 
ication that ten years of puritanical, 
logical campaigning for the new so- 
ist man had not yet totally converted 
new generation. These youthful Com- 
nists were publicly pledging their sup- 
t for a Chou En-lai kind of Chinese 
Ire, and were apparently ready to wait 


a little longer to produce that selfless man 
in the classless society whom Mao and his 
fundamentalists had been preaching. 

This open defiance of the regime was 
too much for the authorities, and once 
again a _ hastily-summoned Politbureau 
stripped Teng Hsiao-ping of all his titles, 
though it left him his party card. And Hua 
Kuo-feng was officially proclaimed, with 
Mao’s blessing, as Premier and Vice-Chair- 
man of the Party. But still the Central 
Committee had not yet been called upon 
to give its blessing. 

It was soon apparent that similar 
disturbances on Ching Ming weekend had 
occurred in many major cities throughout 
China, with the exception of Shanghai, 
whose administration was firmly under the 
control of Chang Chun-chiao, Yao Wen- 
yuan and Wang Hung-wen. Unrest grew in 
the provinces as the summer drew on, and 
Mao Tse-tung became so obviously infirm 
that he could no longer be allowed to see 
foreign leaders. Omens of the end of 
dynasties appeared — an eclipse of the sun, 
meteors falling in the northeast, and 
finally the major earthquake at Tangshan 
on July 28 — all combining to compound 
the rumors that spread everywhere with 
the visible absence of the great leader from 
the national scene. 

The Tangshan earthquake, which 
devastated one of North China’s major 
coal and steel cities and badly damaged 
the ports of Hsinkang and Tientsin, came 
at a time when the economic situation 
generally was in a chaotic state as a result 
of the shelving of Teng Hsiao-ping’s pro- 
gram for the new Five-Year Plan. But, in 
facing up to this major calamity, the new 
Premier Hua Kuo-feng was able to show 
on a national scale his decisiveness and 
administrative talents. At the same time, 
the fact that the People’s Liberation Army 
had to be called on for the massive rescue 
and rehabilitation task provided a national 
forum for demonstrating Hua’s close rela- 
tions with the army, a factor that had 
always been essential in previous power 
struggles in the Chinese Communist Party. 

When, therefore, on September 9 the 
great Chairman died, the setting for the 
latest showdown was established and the 
only question was how soon the dénoue- 
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ment would occur and in what fashion. Mao 
Tse-tung’s funeral, unlike the highly emo- 
tional one for Chou En-lai, was a very 
“structured”, highly-secure and rather 
totalitarian exercise, during which Hua 
Kuo-feng was clearly in command and 
Chiang Ching and her three senior allies 
were visibly sulking in the wings. 

We know very little of what really 
happened during the next month until the 
sudden purge of the “Gang of Four” on 
October 6. The rumours of an attempted 
coup, the charges of the forging of Mao’s 
last testament, have all been surpassed by 
the surfeit of charges and revelations that 
have since appeared in the Chinese press. 
None of these stories would seem to nullify 
the impression that Hua Kuo-feng, after 
careful soundings among Party and Army 
colleagues, decided on a pre-emptive strike 
against his four major rivals in the leader- 
ship. The very swiftness of these moves, 
and the failure of the Shanghai four to 
mobilize effectively their one real power- 
base, the armed Shanghai militia, seem to 
indicate that no real coup d’état had yet 
been put in motion by the “Gang of Four”. 

Thus a depleted Politbureau was 
called on to name Hua as Chairman of the 
Party in succession to Mao T’se-tung, and 
the news was announced on October 8 that 
Mao’s body would be preserved like Lenin’s 
in a mausoleum, now being completed in 
Tienanmen Square, and that Hua would 
be editing the final volume and consoli- 
dated works of the great prophet for 
future generations. 


Spontaneous reaction 

The reaction to the news of the purge 
in Peking was one of considerable spon- 
taneity and the lack of major violence 
throughout the country, despite evidence 
of unrest and conflict of a sporadic nature 
since then, would seem to indicate that the 
defeat of the radicals was not unpopular 
with the broad masses. And yet, for the 
past decade, millions of young people have 
been taught that they are the ‘‘wave of the 
future’, that they are as good as the best of 
the cadres, that the classless society is the 
historical inevitability of the years to 
come. And so, in some fashion or other, 
Hua Kuo-feng must produce an ideological 
line that maintains the enthusiasm of the 
superannuated Red Guards and the prag- 
matism of the Red bureaucracy. 

It will be a difficult task for this 
modest-seeming, until now self-effacing, 
party commissar. So little was known of 
him when he was catapulted to power last 
year that foreign experts were still saying 
he was born in Hunan, Mao’s home prov- 
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ince. It was not until he spoke for the 
time in the Great Hall of the People 
one heard his rich Shansi accent, and 
until after he took over in October tha 
Chinese press began to give some de. 
of his life in Shansi, where he was }! 
57 years ago. | 
Hua has no glamorous military bi 
ground like the members of the cel, 
generation”. As a party organizer} 
Chiaocheng county in Shansi, he wen’, 
no “Long March”, but in 1942 he hela 
e : : . 

to mobilize the masses in Luchiao + 
launch an anti-nibbling campaign” aga s 
the Japanese. After the war, he was a ji 
tical commissar helping to organize ae 
rian reform in that province. In 1949 | 
robust young man in army uniform” 3 
Hsinhua News Agency puts it now, 
arrived in Hunan and began his ly 
and steady climb to power in Mao’s | 
home province. He spent 20 years at } 
grassroots making a name for him: 
as a troubleshooter, an agricultural c 
cialist, an industrial developer, a provin: 
leader and a good Maoist. 
During those years, he got to ky 
some highly influential leaders at the c- 
tre, such as Li Hsien-nien, who was C)) 
En-lai’s economic expert, Yeh Chien-y:; 
the present Defence Minister, and, 1: 
important of all, Mao himself. Surviv) 
Red Guard attacks during the Cultv: 
Revolution, Hua was named to the Cen’ 
Committee in 1969, was transferred. 
Peking in 1971, was assigned to head | 
investigation into the Lin Piao affair, 1. 
elected to the Politbureau in 1978, é 
became Minister of Public Security é 


then leading spokesman on national aj 
| 


cultural affairs in 1975. 

Now the new Chairman, who is try: 
to maintain unity and stability in © 
wake of last autumn’s traumatic ever 
must also face a plenary session of the C: 
tral Committee convened to author 
officially the Chairmanship bestowed ur 
him by the Politbureau. And he shou 
probably early this fall, call the elever 
National Party Congress into session 
confirm all the Party changes necessitat 
by recent events. On the 22-member Po: 
bureau, for instance, there are ten vacé 
cies, five through death and five throu 
purging. And, of course, one of the 
purged, Teng Hsiao-ping, may be his mi 
difficult problem. This tough old organiz 
who has twice been fired from the t 
leadership, is still apparently very mu 
around in Peking, the best-known veter 
in the hierarchy, a man with far more ° 
fluential friends in the Army and t 
bureaucracy than Hua Kuo-feng, and s1 


member in good standing, despite 
nation-wide vilification poured upon 
by the radical-fundamentalists last 
- Somehow he will have to be eased 
ck into some top leadership role without 
reating insoluble problems for the new 
Shairman. 

[he economy 

‘{ he can resolve these political problems, 
“hairman Hua must get the economy 
soing again and establish the goals for the 
,ew regime. And this he has already done, 
it an extensive industrial conference in 
[aching, the model industrial complex, 
ind in Peking, which ended in mid-May. 
Here the new leadership in effect re- 
firmed the goal set by the late Premier 
Shou En-lai in 1975 — a two-stage plan to 
nechanize Chinese agriculture by the 
[980s and to put China into the front rank 
»f industrial nations, like the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union, by the year 2000. 

Digging back into Chairman Mao’s 
id works, of which he is now editor-in- 
thief, Hua Kuo-feng reminded the con- 
erence that in 1956 Mao had asserted 
hat China could and should surpass the 
Jnited States economically in 50 years. 
[To do so today, however, apparently will 
equire not only Mao’s idealistic incen- 
‘ives but also some of Teng Hsiao-ping’s 
yragmatism. The conference was told that 
he “Gang of Four” were wrong to oppose 
he promotion of production and _ the 
sstablishment of rules and regulations in 
actories, to incite factionalism in political 
lebate, to oppose “‘socialist accumulation”’ 
or expanded reproduction, and to prevent 
he development of factory experts and 
efuse foreign technology. 

Material incentives are still officially 
rowned on, but overtime pay is admitted 
o be occasionally necessary and there is 
10 longer any talk about eliminating the 
ight-grade wage system that provided 
hose capitalistic pay differentials in the 
actories. In the communes, sideline pro- 
luction is not encouraged, but whether 
he new regime can boost production 
nough for the big new industrial base 
vithout such farm incentives is another 
juestion. After all, what is being asked of 
Yhina’s 800 million people over the next 
3 years is a quantum leap forward, far 
urpassing the very creditable advances 
hey have made in their first 28 years as 
he New China. And no longer will there 
ye the living voice of the great revolu- 
lonary leader to make exhortation a suffi- 
ent incentive for such a massive under- 
aking. 


For what Chairman Hua would seem 
to face is that classic dilemma of the Com- 
munist state, about which Mao warned 
and against which he fought all his life. 
With the slackening of revolutionary fer- 
vour and the growth of the desire for 
material incentives, the rise of the bureau- 
cracy becomes inevitable — and probably 
an “‘élitist” society like that which devel- 
oped when the Soviet Union lost its revolu- 
tionary zeal. Given the apparent desire of 
the new Hua leadership to modernize and 
industrialize China in a hurry, the need 
for an educated, technically-advanced 
bureaucracy may well be forced upon it 
unless the leadership is prepared, as Mao 
was, to encourage cultural revolutions 
every decade to promote class struggle and 
keep the leadership pure. And, if it does 
continue to follow that Maoist line, can 
the goals of the new leap forward ever be 
accomplished with such destabilizing rec- 
tification programs always going on? 


Soviet relations 

Another factor that should encourage the 
new regime to opt for stabilizing programs 
is the need to present a united front to the 
Soviet Union. The new regime has already 
made it very clear that ideologically there 
is no way the Soviet and Chinese Commu- 
nist Parties are likely to get together in 
the near future. The negative example of 
Soviet backsliding from the true faith is 
the inspiration of Chinese Party righteous- 
ness. At the same time, the Russian mili- 
tary threat and territorial intransigence do 
not encourage early diplomatic relations. 
The question may arise if there should be 
in the future Army leaders who want to 
obtain some Soviet modern military tech- 
nology, for keeping the Army happy, and 
on his side, may be another of Hua’s 
major problems. 

Since the Hua regime appears to be 
ready to open more doors to the outside 
world, the opportunities to improve its 
relations with China will be available to 
the United States, but still only on the 
same old terms of ending its ties with 
Taiwan. 

If Chairman Hua can remove some of 
the excesses of the cultural revolution of 
the past decade, relax the rules a little 
without losing the ideological goals, hold 
his Party Congress, and perhaps a Na- 
tional People’s Congress too, he may man- 
age to survive and, with his native cunning, 
apparent ruthlessness and careful plan- 
ning, even to outlast Teng Hsiao-ping and 
all the rest of the old-line leaders. 
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Composing the message for Joe’ 


Escott Reid’s Time of Fear and Hope 


By James Eayrs 


“Imaginative gestures, stirring leads, and est to specialists in British, French an! 
elaborate blueprints of policy, so beloved American foreign policy (an entire chapte 
of those who are free of responsibilities of | is devoted to the involvement of the U.S 


governments, are seldom of the stuff of Senate), and is a mine of informatio 
practical statesmanship in international about modern diplomatic practice an 
affairs.” So a former permanent under- negotiating techniques, Students of Cane 
secretary of the British Foreign Office dian foreign policy will find it fascinating 
instructs the readers of his memoirs, and Unlike most diplomatic memoirs, thi) 
in that instruction we recognize the tra- is a work of careful scholarship. Withou 
ditional creed of foreign service officers benefit of an ant colony of research assis 
everywhere. tants such as the one that helped Dea 

One Canadian foreign service officer | Acheson produce Present at the Creatior| 
chose to disregard it. For Escott Reid, the author (who was also present at th’ 
whether on post in New Delhi, Bonn and creation, and far longer than Acheson -| 
(with the World Bank) Washington, or indeed, the latter’s late-coming to th, 
at home-base in Ottawa, the imaginative negotiations in January 1949 was a majo: 


gesture, the stirring lead — even the elab- cause of the difficulties that arose un 
orate blueprint of policy — made the expectedly during the final days) ha, 
diplomatic life worth living. It was fortu- provided a detailed and meticulously 


nate for him, for what became the Atlantic documented account of each of the issue: 
Alliance and, arguably, for world peace to which the discussions gave rise — mem 
that during the years 1947 to 1949 he was bership, treaty area, commitment (thi 
so situated within the Department of problem of the “pledge’’) and, of course 
External Affairs —in the East Block, as the struggle for “Article 2”. The account i: 
L.B. Pearson’s second-in-command — as firmly based on the memoirs of partic. 
to be able to bring to bear on the grand ipants; on the papers of the author anc 
negotiation then under way in Washington of the late Hume Wrong (Canada’s Am 


his formidable and fertile intellect? Ty, bassador to Washington and hence on: 
Time of Fear and Hope is far mo the-spot negotiator throughout) , depositec 
than a memoir of Reid’s own involvement at-the Public Archives of Canada; or 


in the making of the North Atlantic ~ official files of the Department of Externa 
Treaty, far more also than an account of Affairs; and on diplomatic documents pub- 
Canada’s pivotal role — though it is both lished by the U.S. Government in its series 
of these. It is, as well, a study of the policy Foreign Relations of the United States. 
objectives and the negotiating problems (Without access to the material contained 
of all 12 participating governments (even in Volume III for 1948 and Volume IV 
of non-participants such as Sweden and for 1949 in these American sources, the 


Ireland). It offers much material of inter- author could not have produced anything 

like so comprehensive and definitive a 
James Eayrs is a member of the Depart- study.) The scholarly apparatus accom- 
ment of Political Economy, University of panying the text is cumbersome: footnotes 
Toronto, and a Fellow of the Royal Society on some nages, reference to sources at the 
of Canada. He is also co-editor of Inter- back of the book, substantive notes also 
national Journal and is the author of many at the back, even references to sources 
articles and several books. The views for those substantive notes. The attentive 
expressed in this article are those of reader is required to keep not one place 
Professor Eayrs. but four — an exacting task, as this 
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ver discovered, in a brisk wind — but 
a good guess that any reader of this 
will be attentive. 

Foreign offices, it has been remarked, 
ave no secrets: the dictum of A.J.P. 
‘aylor is, on the whole, sustained by Time 
f Fear and Hope. Its readers may not 
ave known beforehand that, prior to the 
eneral election in Italy in March 1948, 
he then director of the U.S. State Depart- 
xent’s policy-planning staff recommended 
saning on the Italian Government to out- 
ww the Communist Party, so as _ to 
rovide an excuse for American military 
atervention in the civil war sure to follow. 
General Marshall did not act on this 
uggestion — wisely, one would think.) 
ut for the most part, readers will find 
hese pages useful for their detailed con- 
rmation of what in general outline is 
lready known. 

Students of Canadian foreign policy, 
gr example, will find additional evidence 
yor believing that Canada’s early interest 
1 and unflagging pursuit of a North 
tlantic treaty bringing the United States 
ato a military alliance with Britain and 
he countries of Western Europe is to be 
xplained by the uneasiness of its officials 
t the alternative prospect of a bilateral 
rrangement between Canada and the 
Inited States. As Norman Robertson 
abled trenchantly from London in April 
948: “A situation in which our special 
elationship with the United Kingdom can 
e identified with our special relationships 
ith other countries in Western Europe 
nd in which the United States will be 
roviding a firm basis, both economically 
nd probably militarily, for this link 
cross the North Atlantic, seems to me 
uch a providential solution for so many 
f our problems that I feel we should go 
9 great lengths and even incur consider- 
ble risks in order to consolidate our good 
yrtune and ensure our proper place in 
his new partnership” (132). Just so. 

Writing at that time, the U.S. Secre- 
ary of Defense observed, on visiting 
Mttawa, that Canada “‘is equally as strong 
s [sic] Britain for the formation of the 
lliance’, pronouncing this a “curious 
act”. There was nothing curious about it, 
nd the use of the word betrays American 
btuseness about Canadian fear no less 
han about Canadian hope. As Reid puts 
succinctly: “The alliance would contain 
he United States as well as the Soviet 
Inion” (139). That, however, is written 
ith hindsight. 

The author justifiably cites the pas- 
age in his speech to the Canadian Insti- 
ute of Public Affairs on August 13, 1947, 


f 


as early advocacy of the Atlantic alliance, 
perhaps even the earliest: “This may be 
the first public statement advocating a 
collective defence organization of the 
Western world”. However, an earlier speech 
(which Reid could well have drafted) 
delivered by Pearson at the University of 
Rochester on June 16 had tentatively put 
it forward: “If mutual tolerance between 
two basically opposed forms of society 
within the United Nations should prove 
impossible, the nations of the West would 
then have to decide whether to adjust 
their pace to that of the slowest member, 
or to go ahead to a really effective inter- 
national order with those states who are 
really willing to co-operate”’. 

Reid’s speech at Lake Couchiching 
made Pearson’s passage much more explicit 
by its reference to ‘fan organization [in 
which] each member state could accept a 
binding obligation to pool the whole of its 
economic and military resources with those 
of the other members if any power should 
be found to have committed aggression 
against any one of its members’’. Despite 
the disclaimer that Reid added (‘‘I am not 
saying that the time has come when these 
things ought to be done’’), his words were 
regarded as highly controversial, and their 
author took the precaution of clearing 
them with Pearson who (he now knows) 
took the precaution of clearing them with 
Louis St. Laurent. We are not told, how- 
ever, whether St. Laurent took the pre- 
caution of clearing them with Mackenzie 
King. The Prime Minister, whose mood 
had become not so much one of fear and 
hope as one of fear and trembling and 
whose responses were by then erratic, 
might easily have ordered the key passage 
deleted from the text or even the cancella- 
tion of Reid’s speech. 

The author omits from this account a 
rather telling detail provided by him in a 
version published in 1967: “Mr. Pearson 
gave me permission, but suggested that it 
would be just as well if this particular 
passage were omitted from the copies of 
the speech given to the press at the con- 
ference’. If so inconspicuous a_ ballon 
d’essai was unlikely to get shot down at 
once, it was unlikely to get much atten- 
tion, either. Nor did it, hovering aloft for 
several days without attracting any at- 
tention at all, then drifting out of sight. 
The Department of External Affairs then 
decided to publish the speech as delivered, 
including the controversial passage, in its 
series of mimeographed press releases 
Statements and Speeches. Thus was the 
grand design revealed to the world. Quiet 
diplomacy indeed. 
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Sophisticated 
discussion 

of secret 
diplomacy 


Much is disclosed about modern 
negotiating techniques and _ diplomatic 
practice. For example: “. . . even when 
representatives were acting under instruc- 
tions, they sometimes pretended that they 
were expressing only their personal views” 
(48). “. .. Lovett said it had been agreed 
that the results of the meeting would not 
be reported to the respective governments. 
Lovett nonetheless reported the results of 
the meeting to his government. Presum- 
ably all the other participants did like- 
wise” (56). “In December of 1948 the 
Ambassadors’ Committee agreed to mis- 
lead the public. They decided that the 
draft treaty and commentary prepared by 
the Permanent Commission of the Brussels 
powers should not be presented to the 
Ambassadors’ Committee in any form, and 
that it should be given to the Working 
Group not ‘as a complete document’ but 
as ‘proposals item by item’... This would 
make it possible for the participants to 
say that they had not received a draft 
treaty” (74). “Governments had agreed 
in July not to refer to the discussions in 
telegrams or over the telephone. Yet there 
was a voluminous exchange of telegrams 
between the Canadian Embassy in Wash- 
ington and the Department of External 
Affairs in Ottawa about the discussions; 
and Pearson and Wrong had many talks 
about them over the telephone” (75). 

These attempts to mislead both pub- 
lics and fellow delegates were caused in 
part by the ultra-secrecy in which (so all 
but one participant assumed) the negotia- 
tion was held. The author devotes a 
chapter to a sophisticated discussion of 
secret diplomacy, noting the “paradox... 
that, while knowledge of the tripartite 
talks of March 1948 was kept from the 
public and from friendly governments, it 
was not kept from the Soviet Govern- 
ment”. A member of the inner circle of 
the 15 persons “in the know” was Donald 
McLean — British diplomat, Soviet agent. 
(It is this reviewer’s impression, derived 
from his own work in the files, that 
McLean, who remained on the inside of 
the negotiations until September 1948, 
was entrusted by the rest with the import- 
ant task of keeping the minutes or the 
“agreed record” — which, if true, would 
certainly have eased his other important 
task of reporting to the Kremlin. 

The author shrewdly observes that 
McLean’s Soviet connection was not neces- 
sarily disadvantageous to the West. It 
would have been so had the negotiation 
ended in failure, for in that event Moscow 
would have had much material with which 
to stir up discord and disarray among 
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Western governments and publics. Bu; 
things turned out, “his presence may 
have been advantageous for the West 
his reports to Moscow, he presumably 
formed the Soviet Government that 
one in the top-secret discussions evir) 
any desire to embark on a preven 
strike against the Soviet Union while 
United States still had a monopoly of 
atomic bomb” (80). This rendered us 
service. If Soviet agents who peneti 
the arcane counsels of the West did | 
exist, there are occasions when it we 
be necessary to invent them. 

The author makes one imagina 
suggestion: “The Soviet Governm 
would make a great contribution to | 
understanding of the Cold War if it w 
to publish Donald McLean’s reports ; 


them on the making of the North Atlarj 


Treaty” (81). Not bloody likely. 


The negotiators took extraordin: 


precautions against the artillery of \ 
press and, with one exception, there ws 
no leaks. The exception was caused | 
James Reston of the New York Tins 
whose “buddy system” approach to jo 
nalism had earned him the confidence 
the inner circle to the point where | 
joined it as an honorary member. | 
November 1948 and again in Februi 
1949, Reston ‘‘made proposals privat. 
to the participants for the incorporat. 
in the treaty of a provision of spec 
military agreements .. .” (73). Perhe 
annoyed that the treaty was not to 
out just the way he wanted, Reston so 

forgot himself as to publish “an acca 
story of the differences of opinion betwe 
the negotiating governments over 1 
wording of the pledge’’; the story appear 
in the Times on February 10. The le 
disturbed Pearson: “Now that the prec 
differences have been made public in t 
press,’ Reid wrote then of his chief’s : 
action, “he feels that the time may ha 
come when he will have to discuss the 
difficulties with his colleagues in Cabine 
Heaven forbid. 

There was a price to be paid for su 
lone-ranger diplomacy, and the auth 
tells us what it was: “. . . Ministers I 
came involved in the decision-making p1 
cess who knew little or nothing of t 
policies which Canada had pursued in t 
negotiations .... This was one reas 
why, after the treaty was signed, t 
Canadian Government was _ half-heart 
over implementing those non-milita 
provisions of the treaty for which it hi 
fought so hard during the negotiation 
(86). The main opponent of Article 
proved to be not Dean Acheson, U. 


y of State, but Douglas Abbott, 
dian Minister of Finance. 

For students of “dyadic politics” 
wre are occasional moments of truth. 


fa memorandum by the author arguing, 
ith customary cogency, the case against 
ortugal’s membership, “we cannot insist 
a the exclusion of Portugal against U.S. 
yposition” (200). 

The diplomats who thickly populate 
ese pages are portrayed as_ bloodless 
reatures — effigies from some wax mu- 
sum of statecraft, whose human side we 
idom see. If, as the author tells us, the 
nal phase of the negotiation was acrimo- 
ious, when “governments uttered veiled 
r open threats and counter-threats’’, and 
tempers became frayed” (63), which 
nong them “‘blew their stacks’’, and which 
retained their cool’? What sort of chaps 
ere Gladwyn Jebb, who (the author 
lows) came across as “arrogant and 
loof”’ to those who did not know him 
ell? The icy Acheson, to whom “arrogant” 
likewise applied? Baron Silvercruys and 
Jilhelm Morgenstierne, whose names sug- 
est actors sent by Central Casting to play 
lenipotentiaries at Elsinore? Did Dr. van 
Jeffens of the Netherlands consistently 
rim with that mordant wit displayed by 
is suggestion that two words only would 
iffice as the preamble for the North 
tlantic Treaty: ‘‘Dear Joe’’? 

With Hume Wrong, our negotiator 
n-the-spot, the author waged from Otta- 
a “a dual . . . which lasted throughout 
1e whole 12 months of the negotiations” 
137). Their feuding was in part the 
roduct of different perspectives from 
eadquarters and the field: ‘““Wrong, being 
way from Ottawa... was not as conscious 
_. of political necessities in Canada. Be- 
ig Ambassador in Washington, he was 
ore conscious than we in Ottawa of 
litical necessities in the United States” 
233). It was in part the product of policy 
isagreement: Wrong was firmly of the 
Dear Joe” school of thought about the 
eaty, while Reid wanted it aimed as 


much at Western publics as at Stalin, 
devoting precious time and energy to 
drafting moralizing preambles in lofty 
language that drew withering rebukes from 
Wrong (and Robertson). It was in part 
the product of temperament. Wrong and 
Reid were too much alike to get along — 
each self-confident, sure of his judgment, 
inflexible. Unseemly bureaucratic in-fight- 
ing ensued between them in November 
1948, the two officials exchanging mes- 
sages of mounting asperity while simul- 
taneously attempting to gain the ear of 
higher authority: “I received yesterday 
from Wrong a somewhat disturbing tele- 
type .. .” (Reid to Pearson); ‘‘Reid’s 
changes, trivial though they may be.. .” 
(Wrong to A.D.P. Heeney). At one stage, 


one of them — Wrong — more or less 
apologized: “I regret that my message to 
you... was so abruptly worded”. Such 


slight magnanimity Wrong could well 
afford, for he got the better of the argu- 
ment — over the details of which the 
author has seen fit to draw a veil. 

The only diplomat whose strengths 
and weaknesses are to any degree exposed 
is the author himself, and he is unsparing- 
ly self-critical: “. .. I would have suffered 
fewer disappointments and frustrations 
and accomplished more if I had played my 
cards better... . I should have used less 
emotionally-charged language in my com- 
munications .... I would have been more 
effective if I had not given the impression 
that my intensity was almost feverish” 
(228). “. .. overwork exacerbated my two 
chief weaknesses as a diplomat: I was a 
perfectionist and I displayed trop de zéle”’ 
(231). These are not invariably defects, 
even in a diplomat. It may be that Canada 
and the world would be in better shape 
today had Canadian Governments paid 
greater heed than they did to this devoted 
public servant. 


Reid, Escott. Time of fear and hope: the 
making of the North Atlantic Treaty 
1947-1949. Toronto: McClelland and 
Stewart, 1977. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Painchaud replies... | 
Officially, International Perspectives is a journal of ‘‘opinion’’. It was with this in mind | 
that I wrote my article on cultural diplomacy that appeared in the May/June 1977 issu 
and has drawn comments from certain readers. I had no intention of presenting a 
complete, scientific analysis of the subject. To do this, the journal would have had to be 
of a different nature, and, in particular, I should have needed more space to discuss 
the wide variety of problems involved. I chose, therefore, to take a controversial approact 
to the subject, and my clearly-stated purpose was to provoke discussion, which is 
the first stage in any truly relevant scientific research activity. 

The use that Canada intends to make of culture in its external relations is based 
primarily on unspoken principles, which should — I still believe — be reconsidered. 
Furthermore, this discussion is not unrelated to another debate on culture that is 


Sir, 


. 
| 
| 


| 


beginning to develop within Canada and finds expression in the bizarre statements made 
by certain ministers regarding the role of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
It is obvious that, henceforth, culture will be a major political theme, and I feel that an 

examination of culture in terms of the ideological viewpoints it conveys is not without | 
its merits. 

Furthermore, to judge from their reactions, the opinions of some of your readers | 
reflect these viewpoints. I cannot blame them for this, even though they are blithely | 
doing themselves what they seem to be criticizing me for. Their reaction proves very 
simply that, before embarking on any scientific analysis, the debate on culture first calls | 
certain basic options into question. I wanted to bring these options out into the open, | 
as it were, and submit them for general discussion. 

Having said this, I should like to point out that I was not specifically alluding to any: 
of the articles by Department of External Affairs officials published in the preceding | 
issue of the journal and, if I was critical of certain aspects of Government activity in | 

| 


the cultural field, my intention was not to condemn all our cultural-diplomacy programs. 
However, I did feel that these officials had had the opportunity to present an adequate 
defence of their views and that I was, therefore, free to draw attention to other aspects 
of the problem. 

Moreover, I find it rather strange that, in a single issue, International Perspectives 
published three articles on Canadian cultural relations by Department of External Affairs 
officials that expressed the Government’s official views, although the views expressed 
were supposed to be those of the authors. These articles were also incorporated ina 
booklet and distributed by the Department. At no time was it thought advisable to set 
them in a broader context, where they could have been compared with points of view 
other than those of the Department.* In fact, what emerged was nothing more than a 
defence of official policies. This, I believe, is an excellent example of a subtle but very real 
form of Government propaganda, which is difficult to attack because it appears to be 
carried out with the best intentions in the world. 

It is precisely this kind of propaganda that can be used in cultural diplomacy. 


Paul Painchaud 
Quebec City 


* Kditor’s note: It was precisely because they thought it “advisable” to set these articles “in 
a broader context, where they could be compared with points of view other than those of 
the Department” that the Editors invited Professor Painchaud to make his contribution to the 
May/June issue. 
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...and is challenged again 


: ’ 

his account of Canadian cultural diplomacy (International Perspectives, May/June 
7), Paul Painchaud suggests that, because the Federal Government alone, without 
t- provinces, originated certain academic programs, this action somehow discounts the 


hd ibility of the initiative. He asks how academic authorities, receiving “large sums”, 


vll agree to introduce ‘“‘elements that run counter to federal policies”. He also asks: 
tow can one hope that Quebec’s political dimension will be represented . . . in any 
yaningful way?” 

| If he had troubled to look at the program mounted through the Centre of Canadian 
Sudies at the University of Edinburgh, he would have found some lively contradiction 
ghis argument. This program, so far from being “‘imposed”’, arose spontaneously from 
t2 interest and conviction of a group of professors in the University who had had direct, 
ad in some cases extended, experience of Canada, both in governmental activities 

ad in university teaching and research. The Centre was funded jointly by the University, 
t2 Foundation for Canadian Studies in the United Kingdom and the Department of 
Eternal Affairs. In the academic year 1976-77, three academic courses had nearly 

8 undergraduates enrolled. The two principal instructors attached to the Centre during 
6-77 were bilingual Canadians, one of whom taught a half-course on the literature 
French Canada (in French) ; the other, a senior academic serving as visiting professor, 
évoted an entire term to the “French fact” in Canada, drawing upon French-language 
surces (which nearly all of the advanced students could read intelligently), strongly 
rnforced through the year by a gift of 200 contemporary books, published by firms in 
(iebec, presented by the government of the province. There was detailed attention 
oughout the year to developments in Quebec and their “‘reverberations in Canadian 
le”, represented also by the arranging of an all-day symposium on ‘“‘French Canada 
yday”, which included a consideration of political, artistic and industrial developments. 
Apart from the teaching and seminar activities, the Centre has become a focus for 
iterest in Canada within the University and throughout a wider community; there is 
understandable concern for ‘“‘devolution”’ for Scotland measured against the experience 
federalism in Canada. The work of the Centre, in short, does indeed reach “beyond 
vernment conformity”’, and ‘“‘nationalistic and ethnocentric complacency” has no part 
jiits program. The further argument that efforts to promote Canadian studies abroad 
ould await the clearer articulation of studies about Canada within Canada may be both 
rtsighted and running against the tide. It is certainly arguable that perceptions of 
mada formed abroad may have a realistic impact on the determination of Canadian 
licy; but if one were to defer any activity abroad until minds had been made up in 
nada many useful opportunities would have been forfeited. 


James A. Gibson 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


| ... Oops! 

r, 

lis a pity that your columns have perpetrated, in a letter by Mr. George Cowley 
international Perspectives, July/August), the common but incorrect rendering of the 
(d saw which asserts that ‘“‘a diplomat is someone who is sent abroad to lie for his 
‘untry”. What Sir Henry Wotton, Secretary to the Earl of Essex during the reign of 
(aeen Elizabeth I of England and subsequently an ambassador himself (the original 
ld sawyer” in question) actually said was that an ambassador is “‘an honest man sent 
| lie abroad for the good of his country”’. There are those of us who prefer to consider 
ore accurate the more innocuous meaning in this Elizabethan pun. 


) John M. Fraser 
Ottawa 
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eer Mer ere 


The contemporary mind, shaped as it is by 
the mass media, has a need for slogans and 
sensational statements — the effect, if not 
the intent, of which is often to mask the 
reality they are supposed to reveal. They 
do, however, have the advantage of reveal- 
ing the aspirations of the masses more 
‘accurately than any scientific analysis 
could do. So it is with the phrase “new 
international economic order’, which has 
been repeated, commented on and dis- 
cussed so much that it has become the 
focal-point of the hopes and fears of large 
sections of the population, thereby acquir- 
‘ing a sort of magical aura. Proof of this 
lies in the impassioned arguments that 
'oecur whenever the question is raised; 
| there can be no compromise or appease- 
ment between partisans and adversaries of 
the “new international economic order” — 
_ any concession is viewed as treachery, any 
' critical observation as a manoeuvre 
_ inspired by the adversary, and any in- 
dependent reflection as evidence of un- 
acceptable scepticism. 
Under such conditions, an objective 
_ analysis appears difficult but necessary — 
difficult because of the semantic pitfalls 
that must be avoided and necessary be- 
' cause reasoning must be based on fact and 
not myth. That is our reason for writing 
_ this paper. 


Not cut and dried 

The idea of a new international economic 
order is without doubt an attractive one. 
Who could object to a plan that proposed 
to improve, if not radically change, a situa- 
tion fraught with inequality and injustice? 
There is, however, some uncertainty as to 


| 


Professor Merle teaches political science 
at the Sorbonne and at the Institut 
d’études politiques de Paris and the Ecole 
nationale d’administration. He is vice- 
president of the International Political 
Science Association and has written widely 

on international affairs. The views express- 
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leed for realistic approach 
new international order 


whether this matter is as cut and dried as 
at first appears. 

The initial doubt arises when we turn 
towards the past, keeping in mind that 
that is where the present had its roots. 
Can we really say that there was an “‘inter- 
national economic order” in the past? 
Emmanuel Mounier’s jibe about the “es- 
tablished disorder’ has often been used 
and still has some validity, provided it is 
not used to avoid the real issues. For, in 
the final analysis, what order are we talk- 
ing about? That of the colonial powers, 
which are always easy to blame for all the 
world’s ills but whose domination ended 
almost 20 years ago and which now play 
only supporting roles? That of the United 
States, which for years has been entangled 
in an inextricable web of economic difficul- 
ties? Or that of Germany and Japan, which 
seem to have found in military defeat and 
forced disarmament the secret of indus- 
trial and commercial success? 

We know the answer to these ques- 
tions. Beyond the changing patterns of 
competition that cause first one state and 
then another to get ahead, it is the “‘sys- 
tem” that is at issue, the system that 
ensures the domination of the wealthy 
countries over the poor ones. But this 
immediately gives rise to another ques- 
tion: what system are we talking about — 
the capitalist system or the industrial 
system? In the case of the former, it must 
be determined whether the prosperity of 
the United States, Canada, Western 
Europe and a few other countries is essen- 
tially due to the revenue they derive from 
the economies of the underdeveloped 
countries. Even Marx doubted this, and 
many economists are still debating the 
question. In the case of the industrial 
system, technological advance becomes, 
regardless of the political regime involved, 
the determining factor in the discrepancies 
in wealth that characterize the established 
disorder. But the remedy required is 
obviously not the same as it would be for 
the capitalist system. 


The secret 

of industrial 
and commercial 
success? 


Romantic 
illusion 
leads to 
disillusion 


The old “international economic or- 
der’ was unquestionably characterized by 
great inequalities and severe imbalances. 
Both were and still are the cause of dom- 
ination; the question that remains is, what 
domination we are referring to, and 
whether putting an end to it will be suf- 
ficient to bring about a reduction, as if by 
magic, in the discrepancies among chances 
for development. To answer this question, 
it is not enough to examine the past; only 
the future can tell. 


The future 

The second question has to do precisely 
with the future. This whole issue is being 
looked at as if there were a way of erasing 
the past with the stroke of a pen and set- 
ting up by decree a new international 
economic system beginning at a given time 
on a given day. The voluntaristic inspira- 
tion behind this project will make it diffi- 
cult to convince economists, either Marxist 
or liberal, of its validity. Both groups 
adhere to the belief that exchanges are 
governed by laws (of conflict in the first 
case, and of co-operation in the second), 
but laws that are always the expression of 
an interplay of forces. Of course, a given 
sector or activity can be made subject to 
regulations — for example, the attempted 
stabilization of the prices of raw materials 
under the Lomé agreements or the gradual 
removal of customs barriers by the periodic 
negotiations held under the auspices of the 
GATT — but the idea of a formal declara- 
tion to abolish all forms of privilege every- 
where is the type of romantic illusion that 
is generally followed by cruel disillusion- 
ment, as history has shown. When the 
petroleum-exporting countries wanted to 
alter the established economic order to fa- 
vour themselves, they did not call an 
international conference to discuss the 
problem — they simply took a unilateral 
decision to quadruple the price of raw 
petroleum and made the law of supply and 
demand and the cartel technique work for 
them instead of against them, as had been 
the case for half a century. 

This example brings us to our third 
question, which has to do with the present. 
Exactly when this ‘‘new international eco- 
nomic order” will come about has been the 
subject of feverish conjecture, but in 
reality is it not already with us? Granted, 
there are still a lot of claims to be settled, 
and for the moment there are no solutions 
to a good many inequalities that are a 
cause for concern for the future. But a 
reversal of the flow of exchange has al- 
ready begun. Although the industrialized 
countries still have a large lead over the 
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others because of their technological 
vantage, they have lost the monopoly « 
power and are now being forced to sha 
with newly-rich countries the fruits ¢ 
growth. Petroleum revenues are only tk 
most obvious sign of a change that | 
already affecting all forms of internation 
exchange; it is now the petroleum-expor 
ing countries that have the highest inves) 
ment capacity and are taking advantag 
of it to acquire shares in the West’s larges 
industrial enterprises, such as Krupp an 
Fiat. Products from certain developin 
countries in which industrialization ha 
barely got under way are already compet 
ing effectively with domestic products i 
the markets of countries with a high stan 
dard of living, as is indicated by the pre 
dicament of Europe’s textile industry 
This trend can only continue in the com 
ing decades, unless there is a return t 
widespread protectionism, which woulc 
generate economic recession and _ socia 
tension. 


Irreversible change 
There is no better illustration of thi 
blindness of Western politicians, Commu: 
nist militants included, than their ob- 
stinacy in attaching the name “crisis” tc 
a situation that would be described more 
accurately as an irreversible change. The 
leaders, and to an even greater extent the 
public, persist in viewing as something 
accidental or a simple combination of cir- 
cumstances a recession that is actually the 
result of a change in the structures of the 
world’s economy. How long will it be 
before it is understood by the wealthy 
countries — and also by the proletarian 
nations that are victims in reverse of the 
same misconception — that it was the 
exceptional period of expansion that oc- 
curred during the 1950s and 1960s and 
was without precedent in the world’s 
history that constituted the accident or 
anomaly in a process that is now, in fact, 
returning to its normal course? 

When viewed in a proper perspective 
(past, present and future), the theme of 
the “new international economic order” is 
therefore seen to be largely legendary. It 
bears an uncanny resemblance to the dream 
of the Golden Age that has always haunted 
mankind, except that it looks to the future 
for that ideal society the secret of which 
had previously been thought to be in the 
remote past. 

Does this mean that behind the magic 
of the words there is nothing but a Utopia 
with no basis in reality and no hope of 
fulfilment? Certainly not. But it would be 
a serious mistake to count, yet again, on 


he imbalances and afflictions of two-thirds 
yf mankind “working themselves out’’. 
Jever has there been a greater need for 
anning in order to attempt to put the 
orld back on the right course before a 
atastrophe occurs. 

But the success of any such under- 
aking depends less on shock therapy or 
pectacular operations than on a series of 
easures in which psychotherapy must 
py as important a position as the art 
of compromise. 


Most urgent task 
he most urgent task is to explain to 
the public the problem as it exists. This 
‘means, first of all, demonstrating that a 
transformation of the world’s economic 
relations is inevitable, and that it is better 
to prepare for it now than to have to 
‘undergo its effects passively at some time 
‘in the future. Whatever the circumstances, 
‘two factors will necessitate a redistribu- 
tion of wealth. One is the unequal rate of 
population-growth between the wealthy 
nations, which are already doomed by 
their selfishness to decline and decay, and 
‘the underdeveloped nations, which as a 
group double their population each genera- 
‘tion; the other is the interdependence of 
all countries, at every level and in every 
field, as a result of technical progress, so 
‘that information and ideas travel even 
‘more rapidly than goods and people. Un- 
der these conditions, no theory can justify 
and no force maintain a situation in which 
a minority of the world’s population is 
hoarding the greater part of its resources. 
In one form or another, there will have to 
be a redistribution. 
Regardless of how it is brought about, 
this transfer will have formidable conse- 
‘quences on both sides. There is no doubt 
reason to hope that, in the long term, a 
‘more rational distribution of resources will 
be of benefit to all — even to the adherents 
of capitalism, who stand to gain if their 
clients are financially solvent. But, in the 
short term, equalization of opportunity 
cannot be brought about without a change 
in the manner of life of the developed 
countries, which in their over-consumption 
are using up some of the resources re- 
quired for the development of the others. 
: The facts indicate that the very political 
‘forces that say they are on the side of 
‘the Third World are often the ones that, 
at least while they form the opposition, 
» make promise upon glittering promise to 
improve the standard of living, reduce the 
length of the work week, lower the retire- 
ment age and provide greater social bene- 
fits. Of course, the sacrifices must be 


equally shared among the members of 
each society, and a common ploy used by 
the right is to invoke outside constraints 
as a reason for maintaining or reinforcing 
the status quo. 

The left is no less guilty of deception 
when it encourages the development of a 
consumer society and at the same time 
promises aid to the underprivileged people 
of the Third World. There is no denying 
that these tendencies are a reflection of 
the aspirations of a society corrupted by 
the all-out search for comfort and material 
ease. The rude awakening will be when 
it becomes obvious that in all probability 
more work will be required to earn less 
money — even if this “less” is still vastly 
superior to what the people of the Third 
World can hope to attain for some time. 

The countries of the Third World are 
also subject to illusion and compromise, 
such as the illusion of solidarity nobly pro- 
claimed by international assemblies but 
immediately belied by squabbling to pro- 
tect the respective interests and rivalry 
arising from national ambitions (for ex- 
ample, the Arab countries and_ black 
Africa), or the illusion of being able to 
attain rapidly a level of development 
that required two centuries of relentless 
toil on the part of the industrialized coun- 
tries. As for the compromises, these con- 
cern mainly the ruling classes, which in 
poor countries often enjoy exorbitant pri- 
vileges and endeavour, with the com- 
plicity of the industrialized powers, to 
protect their personal interests, while at 
the same time their representatives are 
delivering incendiary discourses in the in- 
ternational organizations. Conservatism at 
home generally seems to be quite compa- 
tible with revolutionary ideologies abroad. 
Why pretend to be unaware that the spec- 
tacle of waste, corruption and tyranny is 
used to justify continuing domination by 
the rich countries? 

As for the choice of a model for de- 
velopment, this gives rise to controversies 
that are still, for the time being, gratu- 
itous. After having repudiated outside aid 
and a trading approach, the more radical 
theorists are now espousing a ‘“self- 
centred” type of development as the only 
means of breaking the chain of outside 
domination. But this kind of plan rarely 
corresponds with reality. Very few coun- 
tries are willing to run the risk of self- 
sufficiency, thereby giving up the advan- 
tages to be gained, at least for the present, 
from foreign aid. Once caught up in the 
system, it is difficult to escape the attrac- 
tion of the Western model of development. 
Consequently, a new form of complicity 


Domestic 
conservatives 
and international 
revolutionaries 


Transformation 
of international 
political order 


is being established, which is reinforcing 
the structures of domination. On both 
sides, the priority of short-term considera- 
tions over long-term ones is hindering the 
chances of transforming the system and is 
greatly increasing the chances for a catas- 
trophe in the future. 

Even if all the partners were properly 
informed of these risks, it would still be 
necessary to consent to the type of surgery 
that would permit the functioning of the 
world’s economic system to be effectively 
modified in order to bring greater equality 
of opportunity. The experiments carried 
out so far by all types of organization 
(the UN, the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development, the ‘‘North- 
South” conference and so on) have not 
been very encouraging, but at least they 
have proved the uselessness of the “all-or- 
nothing” approach, which begins with 
solemn declarations completely out of 
touch with reality, such as the Charter of 
Economic Rights and Duties of States, or 
the “all-at-once”’ approach, which at the 
very most makes it possible to draw up a 
statement of disagreement, as was the case 
at the end of the Paris conference on 
North-South dialogue. For the moment, 
the only other choice is that of the straight 
and narrow way of sectional or regional 
adjustments and ad hoc compromises. 
Will the partners involved have the 
wisdom to allow the construction, stone 
upon stone, of a new international econo- 
mic order? There is reason to doubt it. 


New balance 

In fact it is only recently that there has 
been any awareness that no new economic 
order will be possible without a transfor- 
mation of the international political order 
— that is, without a redistribution of power 
and a new balance between the decision- 
making centres. But though the objective 
is relatively easy to define the notions of 
how to attain it are still singularly con- 
fused. The Third World countries are 
arguing in favour of a “democratization” 
of international institutions. They neglect 
to take into account the fact that in most 
of these institutions they are already auto- 
matically in a majority position — which is 
most unpalatable to the major powers — 
and any attempt at giving resolutions 
made under such conditions the force of 
law would be nullified by power structures 
that no written document can abolish. 
Others are challenging — not without 
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reason — the representativeness of stat 
and governments and calling for a gener, 
ized system of self-management. It 
difficult to visualize this working inae 
munity of four to six billion, and e 
more difficult to imagine a means by whi 
governments could be deprived of the 
prerogatives. 

Here again, all that can be done is. 
count on the wisdom of governments 
allow gradual transfers of sovereignt 
without which no ‘“‘public authority havi 
world-wide jurisdiction’, to use the wor 
of John XXIII in Pacem in terris, can a 
sume responsibility for the world’s econ 
mic development. In other words, we a 
running round in circles and have ma 
scarcely any progress since the time whi 
Rousseau, referring to the Abbé de Sair 
Pierre’s plan for perpetual peace, wrot 
“For this to come to pass, the sum of in¢ 
vidual interests would have to be su 
servient to the common interest, and ea 
person would have to believe that t. 
common good was also the greatest good] 
could seek for himself. This would requi 
a meeting of so many minds and so mar 
interests that one can scarcely hope f 
such a combination of circumstances — 
occur by chance. ... The wrongdoings ar 
abuses which so many turn to their ov 
gain occur unbidden, but something th 
is useful to the public can scarcely be i 
troduced except by force, since priva 
interests are almost always opposed 
public interests.” 


Not encouraging 

The prospects for a change in the shc 
term are not, then, very encouragir 
But it is not pessimistic, surely, to situa 
and size-up the obstacles that crop 1 
along the way once the desired objecti 
has been defined. Irresponsibility li 
rather with those who are giving credem 
to mirages by letting the public belie. 
that all that is required to reconcile tl 
divergent interests is a little goodwill, ar 
that the solution for all contradictio. 
is at hand. There has never been a mo: 
difficult enterprise than that of changin 
in one or two generations, the “system 
that prevails throughout the entire worl 
In the absence of a competent pilot, on 
a profound change in attitudes will mal 
it possible to chart a common cours 
through the rocks and shoals that bar tk 
way to the evolution required and const 
tute an ever-present threat of disaster. 


By David S. Wright 


The Conference on International Economic 
Co-operation (CIEC) or “North-South 
Conference”, which met in Paris for a year 
and a half, ended its work several months 
ago. That it terminated its own existence 
may have come as a surprise to many 
people who have become accustomed to 


. international bodies whose main function 
| appears 


to be self-perpetuation. The 
results were mixed. Developing countries 
regretted that the conference did not suc- 
ceed in achieving a new international 
economic order. Few realists in the Third 
World actually believed such an achieve- 
ment possible in 18 months, however. 
Developed countries regretted the failure 


‘to reach agreement on continuing energy 
‘ consultations with OPEC (Organization of 
' Petroleum-Exporting Countries). 


There were some significant achieve- 


‘ments. A $1-billion program of special 


action for the poorest countries was estab- 
lished by industrialized countries. Some, 
including Canada, contributed to this by 


writing off debts of the poorest developing 


countries. For the first time, support for 


| the idea of a common fund for commodity- 
’ price stabilization was given by industrial- 
ized countries. 


The real issues on this 
question remain to be negotiated. Import- 


ant commitments were made by a number 


of developed countries on the future of 


their levels of development assistance. 


Many elements of a comprehensive pro- 


' gram of energy co-operation were agreed 


upon. The failure to agree on a continuing 


| Mr Wright is Head of the General Eco- 
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on International Economic Co-operation 
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served in Rome and at the United Nations 
in New York and has contributed several 
articles to International Perspectives in 
the past. The views expressed in this 
article are those of the author. 


Conference on International Economic Co-operation 


assons of the Paris dialogue 


energy dialogue leaves unanswered the 
question of what institutional arrange- 
ments will be used to implement the agree- 
ments on substance. 

On balance, enough progress was 
made to keep the continuing North-South 
dialogue civil for the time being. There 
was not enough progress, however, to 
cause an upsurge in confidence in the capa- 
city of the international community to 
cope with some of the most fundamental 
problems it faces. The final ministerial 
session was tense and difficult. Collapse of 
the conference and a breakdown of the 
dialogue into confrontation were real pos- 
sibilities. This was averted, but not with- 
out enormous effort. 


Will to succeed 
CIEC was a very difficult conference 
to put together. The major economic 
powers had to agree on a limited number 
of participants (27), whom to include and 
whom to exclude, and what subjects would 
be dealt with. The conference was estab- 
lished outside the conventional United 
Nations structure, The international com- 
munity was willing to experiment only 
because of extraordinary circumstances, 
notably the economic situation resulting 
from oil-price increases. It is most unlikely 
that the major economic powers, particu- 
larly the key developing countries and 
OPEC, will soon agree to organize another 
such conference. They are more comfort- 
able with UN-based structures, which 
guarantee that their views will be heard 
but unfortunately do not always produce 
real, as distinct from paper, results. A 
sharply-defined and_ easily-recognizable 
new economic crisis would be required to 
point them in less conventional directions. 
Because an opportunity to make real 
progress in solving global economic prob- 
lems is rare, it must be taken seriously by 
governments. CIEC was taken very seri- 
ously in most quarters. 

Among existing international eco- 
nomic bodies, the GATT (General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade) and the IMF 


Conference 
established 
outside 
conventional 
structure 


(International Monetary Fund) offer con- 
tinuing opportunity for progress on trade 
and monetary issues. Their North-South 
application, however, has so far been 
limited, since the major industrialized 
trading nations dominate both organiza- 
tions and the decisions taken tend to re- 
flect their interests. CIEC was a com- 
promise of sorts. Developing countries had 
a stronger voice than they have in the 
IMF or GATT but not as strong as they 
have at the UN. Developed countries came 
to CIEC more prepared genuinely to ne- 
gotiate than they are at the UN, although 
perhaps less so than they are in the IMF 
or GATT. 

Most participants wanted CIEC to 


Few willing be a success, though few were willing to 
to pay much pay much of a price for success. The will 
for success to succeed varied with political and econo- 
of conference mic circumstances. Elections in some key 
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countries resulted in changed attitudes 
towards North-South issues, notably in 
the United States. Poor performance by 
industrialized economies during the period 
of the conference and high rates of both 
unemployment and inflation diminished 
the willingness of developed countries to 
make the adjustments to their own econo- 
mies necessary to help bring developing 
countries more fully into the international 
economic system. 

It was argued, though never widely 
accepted, that some developing coun- 
tries, primarily more militant OPEC mem- 
bers, wanted CIEC to fail so that they 
would have a justification to increase the 
price of oil substantially. There were cer- 
tainly within the group of developing 
countries very different interests being 
pursued, and some were more inclined 
to work for success than others. The devel- 
oping countries without strong natural-re- 
source bases, which depended both on 
western economic assistance and imported 
oil, stood to lose the most from outright 
failure. They would suffer from the impact 
of failure on public opinion in donor coun- 
tries and on the political will to continue 
giving aid. They would also suffer from a 
probable increase in the oil price, which 
Saudi Arabia, the strongest force for 
moderation in OPEC, had linked directly 
to the outcome of the conference. This link 
was not accepted publicly by developed 
countries, though some took it quite seri- 
ously in private. In preparing their final 
positions, governments could not ignore 
the possibility that a breakdown of the 
conference might lead to a significant oil- 
price increase. 

Success in an area as complex and 
vast as “international economic co-opera- 
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tion” is really a term of shorthand or ¢ 
venience. Clearly, it cannot realistically” 
equated with solving all the major pro 
lems. With respect to a conference, it ce 
mean concluding the work with an agree 
perception that some progress has bee 
made, progress that makes the continu 
tion of the effort worth while. In tk 
somewhat narrow sense, CIEC can ]) 
termed a success. It was not, however, | 
breakthrough. Perhaps it could have bee 
but only in happier economic circur: 
stances, which would have seen great 
willingness to take steps with short-ter 
national costs and only long-term inte 
national benefits. Of course, in suc 
circumstances, a conference like CIE 
might never have been attempted. Thu 
economic crisis generates both an inten: 
search for solutions and a disinclination 1 
make adjustments for the purpose \ 
achieving solutions. This sounds like 
prescription for failure. 

A final word on success and failur 
Developing countries do not as a ru 
speak openly of success in North-Sout 
discussions. To do so would jeopardiz 
their future negotiating positions, whic 
they measure against their far-rangin 
proposals for a new international economi 
order. Thus they consistently speak of 1 
sults falling short of their expectations an 
of disappointment, in order to keep whe 
pressure they can on developed countrie 
for future concessions. 


| 


Lessons for dialogue 
A number of lessons may be drawn fron 
the 18 months of CIEC on the conduc 
of a negotiation of this kind. First, ther 
is the question of national participatior 
Limiting the number of members to 2 
was of advantage in making progress an 
reaching consensus on some questions 
The countries taking part represented hal 
the population of the world and three 
quarters of its economic production. A’ 
major economic powers, excluding th 
East Europeans and China, were present 
There was a disadvantage, however 
in that the developing countries used tht 
exclusion from the conference of so man} 
smaller Third World countries as a reaso1 
for not agreeing to some points — the mos 
important being energy consultations 
They argued that on such an importan 
matter they would have to consult th 
Group of 77 (which now numbers ove 
110 developing countries). It did not es 
cape their attention that, while their repre 
sentation was 19 out of 110 or so, 1 
developed countries were represented a 
the conference (because of the single sea 


the European Community) out of a 
al OECD (Organization for Economic 
‘o-c peration and Development) member- 


ause of the apparent over-weighting in 
he conference in favour of developed coun- 
ries. The 19 did not want to be criticized 
» the 110 for being too conciliatory. 
The exclusion of the Soviet Union 
ind the East European countries simplified 
e dialogue between North and South. 
e usual Soviet interventions laying 
Jame on capitalism and imperialism and 
offering little of substance did not occur. 
Avoided were the sterile debates on the 
fiddle East or southern Africa that often 
accompany economic discussions at the 
. The exclusion of the Soviet Union 
from CIEC reflects the present state of the 
North-South dialogue, in which the Soviets 
have not played a constructive part. It 
would be in the interest of all, however, to 
have the Soviets and East Europeans par- 
ticipate in efforts to improve the economic 
situation of developing countries. The non- 
participation by the Soviets in the North- 
South dialogue, whether self-imposed or 
imposed by others, will in the long term 
be both economically and _ politically 
_ destabilizing. 
The value was demonstrated of hav- 
‘ing moderates on both sides of the dialogue 
play a leading role. One of the problems of 
the North-South dialogue as it takes place 
in most international forums is that the 
' developed and developing countries speak 
' to one another as groups or blocs. Hence it 
is important that group positions be suffi- 
ciently advanced at the negotiating phase 
to avoid a gap so large as to cause con- 
’ frontation. It would seem that Venezuela 
and Canada were good choices for the co- 
- chairmanship of the conference because of 
their moderation and their respective un- 
derstandings of the point of view of the 
other side. 

There were further lessons to be 
drawn from the experience of trying to 
cover as broad an agenda as CIEC cov- 

ered. The conference provided an op- 
portunity to look at the international 
economic system in broad political, and 


! 
not merely technical, terms. This was 


| valuable, though the process of analysis 
_ itself does not necessarily produce results. 
For real action, concentration on a few key 
issues was required. Developing countries 
Were unwilling to accept this. Efforts 
aimed at concentrating negotiations on a 
few questions in the action-oriented 
phase of the conference consistently met 


with failure. For developing countries, with 
unity a constant problem, to drop the de- 
mands of one of their members to con- 
centrate on another issue was politically 
painful. Their position remained, until the 
final days of the conference, an amalgam 
of the individual demands of all develop- 
ing countries packaged as a new economic 
order. This was not conducive to serious 
negotiation, as political efforts to alter 
positions in both developed and developing 
countries were diffused rather than focused 
on the few key issues where progress was 
both possible and important. 

Three more lessons emerged — the 
value of working in private session, the 
importance of consensus as opposed to 
voting, and the need for deadlines to 
achieve progress. Working in private ses- 
sion brought the benefits of frank ex- 
changes and the avoidance of too much 
political grandstanding. It also resulted in 
fewer set speeches and more off-the-cuff 
remarks and real dialogue. The rule of 
consensus applied throughout CIEC, and 
worked well. No group was able to threat- 
en to vote as a bloc to carry a mea- 
sure over significant opposition. Countries 
which were isolated within their groups 
had pressure applied on them to join in 
consensus. The need to agree, to permit 
continuation of the dialogue, forced coun- 
tries to re-examine their positions if they 
seemed to be out of phase with the views 
of the majority. The need for consensus 
led to a good deal of group caucusing. Such 
caucusing has become a very familiar 
phenomenon at international meetings and 
often group caucus meetings take consid- 
erably more time than the meetings among 
the groups. 

The conference moved slowly. It pro- 
duced results best when the pressure of 
time was greatest. In the last few hours of 
a 40-hour, non-stop negotiation on the 
final report of CIEC, an agreed assess- 
ment was reached on the results and a 
detailed listing of areas of agreement and 
disagreement was negotiated. More was 
visibly accomplished in those tense hours 
than in the months that preceded them. 
There is a danger of allowing too much 
time to study problems because they lose 
their immediacy, and the political will 
that has led to their being addressed may 
fade as time passes. Political will and 
interest are generated by focusing the 
attention of political leaders on specific 
events at particular points in time. The 
time-frame may have to be created, even 
artificially, if only to present an opportu- 
nity to take key decisions, After a lengthy 
delay following the American election and 
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Despite his move from External Affairs to being President of the Frivy Council, 

Allan MacEachen continued as Co-chairman of CIEC. He is shown here on the Champs 
Elysees during the April 1977 session of the conference. In the background the Arc de 
Triomphe speaks eloquently of his hopes for the North-South dialogue. 


after slow progress in its first year, 
CIEC’s concluding phase resulted in 
highly-active negotiations. There were 
reviews of and decisions on national poli- 
cies on several key issues within a period 
of a few weeks because of the direct in- 
volvement of many world leaders. The 
personal participation in negotiations and 
drafting by Secretary Vance of the United 
States, Dr. Owen of the European Com- 
munity, Mr. Amouzegar of Iran, Sheikh 
Yamani of Saudi Arabia, and the two co- 
chairmen, Mr. MacKachen and Dr. Pérez- 
Guerrero, was crucial to the progress 
achieved in the final days. 


Lessons for policy 

For many countries, energy was the key 
issue at CIEC. Certainly, the origins of 
the conference lay in the energy crisis 
and its economic consequences. Percep- 
tions of the energy situation have changed 
during CIEC, and in part because of 
it. Eighteen months of energy dialogue 
between OPEC, developing-country con- 
sumers and_ industrialized countries 
resulted in a considerable amount of edu- 
cation as to the different viewpoints which 
exist. OPEC countries, notably Saudi 
Arabia but also many of the others, are 
much more aware of the dangers of too 
rapid an oil-price escalation, both for the 
industrialized economies (and for their 
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own investments in these countries) anc 
for developing-country importers of oil 
These latter countries account for the 
substantial portion of the payments deficit 
that corresponds to the enormous sur, 
pluses accumulated in some OPEC 
countries. | 

Developed countries now rarely make 
statements about the oil price being toc 
high, nor do they call for its reduction as 
they did one or two years ago. Some in 
industrialized countries judge, realistical-, 
ly, that oil prices will continue to increase 
until the cost of alternative sources oi 
energy is reached. Some even conclude 
that, despite the economic disruption, thel 
sharp oil-price increase of a few years ago 
was necessary to shake up enormously. 
wasteful consumption patterns in indus-' 
trialized countries. Had it not happened 
then, they argue, the future energy crisis 
would have been much more severe. There 
is now a broad consensus on the needs 
for conservation and for intensive efforts’ 
to develop non-petroleum-based energy. 
sources. | 

With all the improved understanding 
on energy, it is regrettable that, at the end 
of the day, OPEC rejected a continua- 
tion of energy consultations. Perhaps in- 
dustrialized countries did not press this 
objective hard enough or early enough. 
They were concerned about having to pay 
too high a price for such a dialogue. OPEC 


some developing countries may have 
cen a short-sighted position in rejecting 
nergy consultations. They wanted to con- 
ue to use the oil-price lever to extract 
oncessions from developed countries on 
the North-South issues and judged that 
energy consultations would diminish this 
leverage in some way. They were also 
mindful of the political sensitivities of the 
great number of developing countries out- 
side the CIEC discussions. Paradoxically, 
the countries which had the most to gain 
from energy consultations were, in fact, 
developing-country importers. They did 
not press OPEC for fear of offending a 
potential benefactor. Yet OPEC needs 
their political support to add respectabil- 
ity to its stand on oil prices. Some new 
form of energy consultation may emerge 
in the next few years. For the time 
being at least, such consultations will be 
bilateral. 

In the areas of commodities and 
trade, the 18-month debate was not very 
satisfying. Commodity questions focused 
on a common fund for price stabilization. 
Although the general idea of a fund was 
agreed to, very different perceptions re- 
main on its nature and functioning. De- 
veloped countries would accept a common 
fund that would emerge out of already- 
established commodity agreements with 
_buffer-stock funds of their own. Such a 
fund would thus be a pooling of individual 
funds. Developing countries want the 
broader common fund established first, to 
provide a stimulus to individual com- 
modity agreements, negotiations on which 
have been lagging. They also have a 
broader perception of what the fund will 
do once it is in existence, seeing it as 
having a transfer of resources function (to 
poorer countries) as well as a commodity- 
price-stabilization function. 

The common fund debate, which has 
gone on for a few years, has an air of un- 
reality to it. There is no agreement on the 
commodities which would be covered. 
Sugar, cocoa, coffee, tin, rubber and cop- 
per have been mentioned in various quar- 
ters, but each would present special 
problems. Developing countries themselves 
find that their enthusiasm for the broad 
political concept of a common fund di- 
minishes when discussion turns to the 
particular commodity in which they have 
an interest. The debate on the common 
fund may not lead to much in the real 
world of commodity trade. A common fund 
may some day be established, but perhaps 
more as an aid fund rather than a fund for 
intervention in commodity markets to 
stabilize prices. 


It is apparent, however, that govern- 
ments will increasingly intervene in com- 
modity markets. It is not plausible that 
the availability and price of crucial com- 
modities will continue to be determined by 
the vagaries of private commodity spec- 
ulators or of multinational corporations. 
Commodity market management is an 
area in which governments will have to 
become more expert, and there is no doubt 
that they are already heading in this direc- 
tion. Governments may attempt, more and 
more, to manage supply and availability of 
exports of raw materials as well as demand 
for imports. They may intervene to play a 
role in setting prices, guided probably by 
longer-term market trends dictated by 
supply and demand. 

On trade, and particularly trade liber- 
alization, there was little progress at the 
CIEC. The real focus of developed country 
attention on trade was on the Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations (MTNs) in Geneva. 
Willingness to provide greater access to 
markets on the part of industrialized coun- 
tries is lacking, reflecting difficult national 
economic situations and the resurgence of 
protectionist pressures. In most developed 
countries, the views of producers wanting 
protection take precedence over the con- 
cerns of consumers. Unfortunately, by 
some, the MTNs are looked upon as a 
problem rather than an opportunity, and 
tariff reductions are looked upon as con- 
cessions granted in negotiations rather 
than a common objective. 

The indebtedness of developing coun- 
tries was one of the major issues discussed 
at the CIEC. Some progress was made 
towards a better appreciation of the situa- 
tion. Regarding aid-related debt of the 
poorest countries, Canada and some others 
took significant steps, writing off debt of 
least-developed countries and deciding to 
give aid to those countries on a grant-only 
basis in the future. The much larger issue 
of the enormous debt accumulated by 
middle-income developing countries, large- 
ly through commercial borrowing from 
private banks, was not tackled directly, 
nor did many developing countries want 
it to be. The problem is tnat some develop- 
ing countries with access to private capital 
markets do not want to subject themselves 
to stringent IMF conditions for borrowing 
in the higher-credit ‘‘tranches”. Thus they 
turn to commercial banks, which assess 
their credit-worthiness on a case-by-case 
basis and do not impose strict conditions 
on their economic policies. In this manner, 
they have accumulated debt-service obli- 
gations which they may eventually have 
difficulty in meeting. This area will bear 
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some careful watching in the coming 
months, the danger being that a major 
default could have a destabilizing effect on 
the international banking and monetary 
system. 


Broad conclusions 

Some broad conclusions may be drawn in 
the light of the experience and lessons of 
the CIEC. First, countries of differing 
viewpoints and conflicting economic in- 
terests can sit down and make a serious 
attempt at resolving the issues that divide 
them. There is a willingness to bargain on 
the part of developed countries, even 
though they are fully aware that they will 
be making short-term economic conces- 
sions aimed at a longer-term, and an 
uncertain, political good. Developed 
countries know that, regardless of votes in 
the UN, they hold the power to alter the 
course of the international economy. De- 
veloping countries have some of this power, 
too. The most obvious example is OPEC, 
but other countries, such as Brazil, are 
beginning to exercise their economic power 
internationally. 

The powerful countries will not be 
pushed to the wall by resolutions or rhe- 
toric. They will, however, respond to 
changing economic realities and conse- 
quent changing perceptions of their own in- 
terests. They will pay almost no attention 
to debate on economic issues that bears 
little relation to reality. They will be po- 
lite but unreceptive. There is, therefore, 
a danger that too much emphasis by 
developing countries in international meet- 
ings on a holistic new world order will have 
the effect of “tuning-out” the powerful 
countries just at the point where their 
perceptions of the world should be en- 
couraged to evolve. The powerful must 
exercise leadership based not only on the 
pursuit of their own interests but also on 


Although they manifest themselves in 
a variety of troubling ways, including open 
conflicts, it is now apparent that the prin- 
cipal concerns of most members .are, in 
fact, economic. The UN and its agencies 
have their work cut out for them if we are 
to move closer to a more just and equli- 
table world economic order. The barriers 
to success are enormous, as unemployment 
and inflation continue to plague even the 
wealthiest countries. Unless a spirit of 
reasonableness prevails, unless demands 
and responses are tailored to present eco- 
nomic realities, I must caution that even 
in Canada, which is far from being the 
least generous of the developed countries, 


an appreciation of the international con) 
sequences of such pursuit. This apprecia 
tion will not be encouraged by emphasis 
on paper rather than real results in the, 
North-South dialogue. It will be encour- 
aged if major economic powers and major 
poor countries are able to talk and nego- 
tiate rationally. The CIEC provided such 
an opportunity and was used to good 
effect. Perhaps an adaptation of the CIEC 
formula will have to be used again in the 
future. Circumstances may demand this, 

It would be essential to include the 
major economic powers in such a forum if 
improved global economic management is 
the goal, as indeed it should be. The 
OECD serves a very useful purpose for 
co-ordination and consultation among in- 
dustrialized countries on the full range of 
international economic issues. Membership 
in the OECD is based on history and’ 
politics, and to some extent on likeminded- 
ness. Economics may require that some- 
thing broader exists in the future to encom- 
pass more of the countries that wield 
economic power. OPEC would be an 
essential element, as would be the Soviets | 
and the key Third World powers such as | 
Brazil, Mexico and India. 

One of the weaknesses of the North- | 
South dialogue is that it is too “‘dichoto- | 
mized”. Industrialized and developing | 
countries sit in an adversary relationship 
even if they are talking about economic co- | 
operation. This is not entirely the fault of | 
developed countries. Developing countries 
are prisoners of the dogma of their own 
Group of 77. A broader partnership of the 
OECD kind might help to provide leader- 
ship on global economic questions that 
would reflect not only the pursuit of legiti- 
mate national goals but an appreciation of 
the international consequences of achiev- 
ing them, both on the powerful and on | 
the weak. 


pressures will develop to focus on our own 
considerable problems, even to the exclu- 
sion of the international consequences. I 
need hardly tell you that we are not alone 
in this difficulty. Canada’s goal is to build 
on the foundations we helped to create 
through our co-chairmanship of the CIEC. 
Given the proper climate, we will work 
hard to devise a strategy that is both 
broadly acceptable and realistic. 


Extract from the speech delivered to the 
United Nations General Assembly on 
September 26, 1977, by Secretary of State 
for External Affairs Don Jamieson. 
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by Winston Chambers and John Reid 


All nation states that perceive their na- 
tural-resource heritage as one of the 
mainsprings of their economic develop- 
ment embrace the principle of “permanent 
sovereignty over natural resources’? em- 
bodied in the Charter of Economic Rights 
and Duties of States. For many former 
colonial territories, this principle expresses 
a.universal recognition of their sovereign 
powers. By asserting the sovereign rights 
of all states to trade and dispose of their 
natural resources in the interest of econo- 
mic development and the well-being of 
their citizens, the principle constitutes a 
unique international instrument. 

It provides a legal rationale for na- 
tionalization, legal authority for request- 
ing multinational enterprises to take full 
account of domestic resource-development 
priorities, and protection of national auton- 
omies from extraterritorial encroachment. 
Since 1962, when the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly adopted Resolution 1803 
(XVII) on “permanent sovereignty over 
natural resources”, this doctrine has come 
to occupy a central place in international 
discussions of trade and development. To- 
day, it is of fundamental concern in a 
variety of international deliberations; in- 
deed, ‘full exercise by developing coun- 
tries of permanent sovereignty over their 
natural resources” is seen by the United 
Nations General Assembly as playing “‘an 
important role in the achievement of the 
goals and objectives of the [Second United 
Nations Development] Decade” (Resolu- 
tion 2626 (XXV)). 

The realities of international com- 
merce, however, appear to cast consider- 
able doubt on the validity of the principle 
of sovereignty over natural resources. The 
manner in which multinational firms em- 
ploy technology and investment capital 
dictates the pattern and location of re- 
source development throughout the world, 
and erodes national sovereignty over nat- 
ural resources. The Canadian experience 
illustrates the realities of global resource- 
development 


Limitations on sovereignty 
ver natural resources 


Canadians have been lulled into com- 
placency by a long-standing assumption 
that the nation’s rich endowment of 
natural resources will ensure economic 
prosperity for future generations. Much 
of this unquestioned faith in the natural- 
resource heritage is rooted in the historical 
development of Canada, which has been 
viewed mainly as the record of a scattered 
group of colonies that attained nationhood 
and proceeded to exploit their natural 
advantage in raw materials, exporting pri- 
mary materials to metropolitan consumers 
in order to achieve a rapid improvement in 
living standards. In 1911, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier rhetorically asked the House of 
Commons: 

Why did our ancestors leave their 
respective lands and come to this coun- 
try ... if it was not for the purpose of 
taking hold of the natural resources and 
using them for their benefit? 

From the perspective of our fore- 
fathers, perhaps the easiest — and, indeed, 
the only — path to prosperity in an age of 
colonial empires was to exploit the natural 
resources at their disposal. It followed 
from this choice that the exploitation and 
development of resources became the 
rationale of economic life in Canada. 

Minerals and mineral materials have 
become increasingly important in the con- 
ext of Canadian economic development. 
As early as 1936, the mining industry was 
recognized as the vanguard of the Cana- 
dian economy. T.A. Crerar, then federal 
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Earlier 
perceptions 
reinforced’ 


Minister of Mines, identified mineral ex- 
ports as the prime source of revenues to 
fill the gap in Canada’s export trade oc- 
casioned by declining farm-product sales. 
“Fortunately,” he declared, “this breach 
was filled by products of our mineral in- 
dustry . . . [without which] our position 
in international finance would have been 
endangered, our unemployment would 
have been greatly increased, even beyond 
what it is, and our progress along the road 
to recovery would have been very seriously 
delayed.” 

Recent pronouncements about the 
potential role of mineral resources in pro- 
viding the basis for continued economic 
prosperity have tended to reinforce earlier 
perceptions of the role of natural resources 
in economic development. These are, how- 
ever, largely irrelevant to today’s world, 
and demonstrate an apparent lack of un- 
derstanding of the determinants of global 
resource-development, and hence of the re- 
lation between resource-management and 
economic development — a relation that 
clearly demonstrates that natural re- 
sources, though crucial, cannot of them- 
selves ensure economic growth and de- 
velopment. 

While nineteenth-century nation- 
builders could not have foreseen the ex- 
tent to which domestic resource policies 
would be affected by (1) the trend _to- 
wards the increasing internationalization 
of business activities reflected in the 
growth of world trade, (2) the growth and 
dominance of the multinational enterprise 
in global resource-management and -devel- 
opment, and (3) the emergence of the 
multinational enterprise as the principal 
agent for the mobilization of investment 
capital and for the international develop- 
ment transfer of technology, contempo- 
rary policy-makers, concerned with the 
use of natural resources as a vehicle for 
economic growth and industrial diversifi- 
cation, can hardly neglect these realities. 

The new realities are best seen against 
the background of traditional perceptions 
of trade and economic development. The 
traditional model of international trade 
advocates that a country should specialize 
in the production and export of those goods 
and services that employ the ‘“abundant- 
factor” endowment of the country and im- 
port those goods and services that employ 
those factors of production that are in 
short supply in that country. 

The Canadian experience agrees gen- 
erally with this traditional model of spe- 
cialization. The bulk of our trade has been 
in minerals, forestry, fishing and agricul- 
tural commodities. The Canadian economy 
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has experienced since the turn of th 
century a remarkable growth in the pr 
duction of a wide variety of mineral co 
modities. Canada has become the world’ 
third-largest producer of minerals an 
mineral materials (behind the U.S.S.R 
and the United States). It is prominen 
among the world’s sources of supply fo 
nickel, zinc, asbestos and silver, and ; 
major supplier of many other strategi: 
minerals. Canada’s crude and fabricatec 
mineral exports were valued at over $1) 
billion in 1975 — a dramatic increase fron 
a total value of mineral production of $124 
million in 1914 and $1.1 billion in 1951. 

Throughout the years, two importan’ 
trends have emerged in Canada’s minera 
trade and development. First, there ha: 
been no significant change in the ratio o 
fabricated mineral products to Canada’s 
total mineral-export trade. The larges: 
portion of the nation’s mineral exports 
remains in raw and semi-processed form 
Secondly, the growth-rate of mineral pro 
duction in Canada has been declining since 
1950. Though Canada’s mineral export: 
have, in absolute terms, been increasing 
its relative position as a major supplier o 
minerals and mineral materials has beer 
declining markedly in recent times. 

The foregoing developments have oc: 
curred in spite of a phenomenal growth ir. 
world demand for minerals occasioned by 
population growth and rising per capitc 
real incomes. 

Canada’s failure to foster further pro: 
cessing and the development of mineral 
based manufacturing results in part fror 
a set of internal and external political anc) 
economic forces that have led to the ac: 
ceptance of the traditional model of inter- 
national trade and development. But il 
seems that close adherence to this form o} 
economic development results in a lop: 
sided industrial structure. The ‘‘factor- 
abundant”, specialization approach does! 
encourage economic growth. It may also, 
however, generate an unbalanced, and so- 
cially undesirable, economic development. 
Balanced economic development is an es- 
sential ingredient of stability in an open 
economy. | 

Canada’s mineral wealth offers a 
prime source for the development of 2 
more diversified and workable industrial. 
structure. Unfortunately, some _ policy- 
makers are apt to think that the posses- 
sion of a mineral resource is sufficient tc 
ensure a desired pattern of development 
based on the exploitation of that resource. 
Throughout the nineteenth century — in- 
deed, even 30 years ago — this view may 
have been valid. Today, however, the 
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ative resource-endowment of various 
countries, though crucial, is but one of 
nany factors that determine the rate, 
pattern and geographical distribution of 
world resource-development. 

To understand why factor-endow- 
ment confers less advantage that it once 
did, it is necessary to examine the princi- 
pal determinants of resource-exploration, 
-mining and -processing among resource- 
producer countries. 

The most important determinant is 
the demand for minerals and mineral 
materials. In meeting this demand, the 
mining companies, for the most part large 
multinationals, decide where to locate new 
mining operations and/or to expand exist- 
ing capacity. In doing so, they are in- 
fluenced both by the relative attractive- 
ness of the natural-resource endowment 
and by the investment incentives offered 
by the governments of various countries. 
More specifically, the mining companies 
take into consideration: 

(1) the quality and quantity of ore 
deposits; 

(2) the nature of infrastructural facili- 
ties, ranging from the availability 
of professional and skilled man- 
power to transportation and com- 
munication networks and adequate 
energy supplies; 

(3) the host country’s view of the 
role of minerals in its industrial 
development; 

(4) the degree of political stability (un- 
certainty about nationalization, 
war, taxes and other factors deter 
prospective investors) ; 

(5) fiscal, monetary, commercial and 
industrial policies of the countries 
in question. 

In the aggregate, these elements 
determine the relative attractiveness of 
various countries for mineral-investment 
undertakings. In doing so, they are exa- 
mined by the multinational mining com- 
panies in terms not only of how they are 
likely to affect profits but also of the 
extent to which they could curtail man- 
agement’s decision-making powers. 

While, however, these determinants 
are basic, they are not all-inclusive. Two 
other determinants — technology and in- 
vestment capital — transcend all the rest. 
Technology in this sense refers not only 
to machinery and equipment but also 
to the expertise of managers, scientists, 
engineers, technicians and other categories 
of skilled labour. 

Technology and investment capital 
can be used to alter the relative attractive- 
ness of resource-producing countries for 
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mining investment. Technology, for in- 
stance, can be employed to increase supply 
and reduce unit costs of production at all 
stages, from exploration through fabrica- 
tion. Modern techniques of exploration are 
uncovering new ore-bodies in Brazil, Aus- 
tralia and Papua New Guinea, as well as 
in the depths of the oceans, and these dis- 
coveries are altering the international com- 
petitive position of traditional resource- 
producing countries. At the same time, the 
recovery-rate of metal and by-products 
from the processing of new ores, scrap 
metal and tailings has been increased 
dramatically through the application of 
innovative extractive technology 

It is clear that technology is an indis- 
pensable element in resource-development. 
Equally important is the availability of 
adequate supplies of investment capital — 
indeed, such capital is an essential prere- 
quisite for resource-exploration and -devel- 
opment. The mineral industry must, how- 
ever, compete for scarce investment funds 
with other industrial sectors in domestic 
and international capital markets. It is 
here that multinational enterprises play a 
unique role in bringing technology and 
investment capital together for developing 
natural resources. This capability derives 
from the special characteristics of the 
MNEs, which may be listed as follows: 

(1) their established facility as main 
purveyors of technology; 

(2) their extensive knowledge about 
the distribution and quality of min- 
eral deposits throughout the world; 

(3) their access to international and 
domestic capital markets through a 
system of intercorporate linkages; 

(4) their integrated and _ diversified 
structure, coupled with a large 
share of international markets; 

(5) their recognized capacity for en- 
suring security of supply of min- 
erals and mineral commodities for 
industrialized economies. 

These characteristics of the multina- 
tional companies, particularly their control 
over technology and their ability to in- 
fluence the flow and direction of capital 
investment in minerals, constitute formid- 
able bargaining levers, which may be em- 
ployed to secure special economic and 
political advantages for the companies 
concerned. 

To appreciate how powerful these 
MNE bargaining instruments really are, 
it is necessary to understand the degree 
to which the economic welfare of various 
countries relies on and is sensitive to the 
deployment of capital investment and 
technology by the multinationals. 


Technology 
indispensable 
in resource- 
development 


Broadly speaking, the operations of 
the MNEs link three major groups of 
countries. The first group — generally, the 
home-base of the world’s largest MNEs — 
consists of such highly-industrialized econ- 
omies as the European Economic Com- 
munity, Japan and the U.S.A., which rely 
heavy on imports of minerals and mineral 
materials. The second group — usually 
host countries of affiliates of many MNEs 
— comprises countries like Canada, Aus- 
tralia and the Republic of South Africa, 
which, though highly-industrialized, are de- 


pendent upon mineral exports for a signif 
cant part of their gross national product 
Finally, there are those developing coun 
tries — Zambia, Chile and Peru, for exam 
ple (also host countries for affiliates o 
MNEs) — for which mineral exports ar 
the mainstay of their economies. 

The MNEs and their affiliates form ; 
major system of economic links among thi 
three groups of countries. The links cay 
readily be seen through the various mar 
kets for raw materials, investment capital 
products and technology. The industrially 


High technology is an essential element in competitive modern mining operations. In an 
underground mine at Flin Flon, Manitoba, this mucking-machine scoops up ore and loads 
it automatically in ten-ton cars hitched on behind. 
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dvanced,_ resource-deficient countries 
have come to regard MNEs as agencies 
hat provide their economies with ade- 
quate supplies of raw materials for main- 
aining and expanding their industrial 
complexes. On the other hand, the re- 
source-producer countries view the MNEs 
“as the main agents providing direct invest- 
ment and technology to exploit and devel- 
op their resources, while developing or 
.) utilizing indigenous managerial, profes- 
sional and skilled manpower. 


Thus the global trade-and-develop- 
ment activities of the MNEs link the 
''three groups of countries in a network 
| of interdependent economic and political 
relations. But the pattern of trading that 
|(jhas emerged from these relations has 
'}proved unsatisfactory to the major re- 
source-producer countries and has been 
the source of controversy in the so-called 
“North/South dialogue”’. 


Many of the disquieting conditions of 
existing trading patterns originated in the 
era of colonialism, when low-cost supplies 
of raw materials were secured by metro- 
politan industrialists exploiting the rich 
resource-endowment of the colonies. For 
the most part, these entrepreneurs were 
unconcerned with the balanced develop- 
ment of the colonial economies. Conse- 
| quently, while raw-material exports 
became the mainstay of colonial economic 
life, they did not construct the base for 
industrial diversification. This partly ex- 
_ plains the lopsided structure of many de- 
veloping economies today, as well as their 
| vulnerability to the cyclical and secular 
changes of business activity in the indus- 
_ trially-advanced world. 


Developing countries have long rec- 
_ ognized that they can reduce this vulner- 
ability and raise living standards by 
| broadening their industrial structures. 
Beginning with meetings of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment (UNCTAD) in Geneva in 
1964, developing countries have questioned 
the traditional framework of trading pat- 
terns and institutional arrangements with- 
in which they must seek the realization of 
_ their development and trade objectives. 
Developing countries, lobbying as the 
Group of 77, are still calling for a restruc- 
turing of international trade that will en- 
sure greater equity in the distribution of 
world output. To this end, the Group of 77 
is demanding, among other things, trade- 
liberalization, monetary reform, the trans- 
fer of real resources from developed econo- 
mies, the transfer of.technology, further 
_ processing, access to capital markets of 
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developed economies, and a code of con- 
duct for multinational enterprises. 


Technology and investment capital 
are considered essential to the develop- 
ment of a nation’s natural-resource en- 
dowment. Economic nationalists in Chile, 
Zaire, Peru and Zambia were quick to 
recognize in the 1960s that investment 
capital and mining technology were critical 
elements in maintaining the viability of 
their mining operations. In all cases, after 
government takeovers in the copper-min- 
ing industry in these countries, newly- 
formed state producers were obliged to 
accord favourable investment concessions 
to foreign mineral companies in return for 
their management, technological and 
marketing expertise. In many cases, the 
costs of these services outweighed the an- 
ticipated economic benefits from nationali- 
zation. Eventually, one might have ex- 
pected developing countries to sharpen 
their skills and become less reliant on the 
foreign company’s ability to raise invest- 
ment capital and provide industrial tech- 
nology. But this did not happen. Recently, 
Marshall T. Mays, the former President of 
the Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion (OPIC), observed: 


The economic impact of oil-price in- 
creases on most developing countries 
and the resulting impact on already 
scarce foreign-exchange resources have 
greatly magnified the importance of 
foreign capital in LDC mineral projects. 
Operational difficulties with some state- 
run mines also have underscored the 
need for private technology. Thus we 
now sense a growing desire among 
developing nations — even in some that 
have notoriously bad reputations for 
their past treatment of foreign investors 
— to enlist the capital and skills of the 
U.S. mining industry in the develop- 
ment of their mineral resources. 


Three noteworthy facts emerge from 
the foregoing. First, investment capital 
and technology are essential to mineral- 
resource exploration and development. 
Secondly, MNEs play a dominant role in 
the integration and use of investment ca- 
pital and technology in the global develop- 
ment and distribution of mineral resources. 
Thirdly, an MNE’s decision as to where 
to invest is not guided solely by the 
quality and quantity of mineral deposits 
as such but also by the relative attrac- 
tiveness of the set of investment incentives 
offered by each country. Thus the richness 
of mineral deposits, though clearly of con- 
siderable importance, is but one element 
in the incentive package offered to the 


Cost of services 
outweighed 
expected 
benefits 


Sovereignty 
traded against 
procurement 
of capital 


MNEs by countries competing to develop 
their natural resources. 

In this perspective, is sovereignty over 
natural resources a reality or an illusion? 
How valid is the Charter of Economic 
Rights and Duties of States, which gives 
explicit recognition to the sovereignty of 
nation states over their natural resources? 
Concern voiced by the Group of 77 at 
UNCTAD IV and in other international 
forums about technological dependency, 
access to capital markets and the vulner- 
ability of their economies to the behaviour 
of MNEs amounts to a tacit admission of 
the de facto invalidity of any form of re- 
source-control based on a_ nineteenth- 
century conception of sovereignty. 

There is, therefore, a trade-off be- 
tween the preservation of sovereignty over 
natural resources, on the one hand, and 
the procurement of investment capital and 
technology, on the other. This trade-off, 
moreover, is not peculiar to developing, 
resource-producing countries. It also ap- 
plies in countries such as Canada, Aus- 
tralia and the Republic of South Africa, 
where economic prosperity is largely 
affected by mineral-exploration, develop- 
ment and trade. 

It is unfortunate that neither of these 
groups of countries are being realistic 
about the place that the latter group 
should occupy in the North/South di- 
alogue — which, indeed, has polarized 
countries into two groups, developed and 
developing. Countries like Canada are seen 
simply as industrialized economies. This 
view overlooks the fact that such countries 
are heir to many of the resource-develop- 
ment problems that have elicited the de- 
mand for a new international economic 
order. 

International economic interdepend- 
ence limits the autonomy of nation states 
to pursue national objectives with purely 
domestic instruments. Within the inter- 
national economy, there is considerable 
mobility of technology and investment 
capital, both which are now almost ex- 
clusively controlled by MNEs. These 
assets are in effective demand by all coun- 
tries wishing to develop their natural re- 
sources. Consequently, the MNEs, whose 
primary concern is profit, employ their 
control of technology and access to invest- 
ment capital as a formidable bargaining 
instrument for exacting the most favour- 
able investment conditions from countries 
competing for capital and technology. 

This dependence on investment cap- 
ital and technology, as well as the ensuing 
rivalry, place the MNEs in a commanding 
position so far as resource-development is 
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concerned in many countries. Thus tk 
ability of many resource-producers ; 
develop their own minerals is being dimi 
ished. Even where nation states hay 
nationalized the operations of the MNE) 
these states have been obliged to enti 
into contractual! arrangements with MNE 
to procure essential technological, mar 
agerial and marketing expertise. 

The extent to which the behaviour ¢ 
MNEs curtails sovereignty, and hence th 
ability of the nation state to develop it 
mineral-resource heritage as it sees fit, © 
determined by the country’s economi’ 
structure and system of governmen 
Where the economy is not diversified an| 
economic prosperity derives mainly fror 
mineral operations, the country may b! 
obliged to sacrifice some political an. 
economic autonomy for scarce investmen 
funds and industrial technology. More’ 
over, the political system itself may furthe 
weaken a country in its contractual a1 
rangements with MNEs. In _ federé| 
systems such as those of Canada ani 
Australia, where mineral resources fa) 
solely within the jurisdiction of provincia 
or state governments, government deci 
sion-making respecting mineral-resoure’ 
development is balkanized. This situatioy 
encourages open competition for foreig 
capital and industrial technology amon; 
provinces or states. Moreover, it leads ti 
the fragmentation of development policie 
and international policy positions respect’ 
ing the development of the nation’) 
mineral resources. | 

In the Canadian context, the divisior 
of responsibilities between the two level: 
of government places additional strain or! 
the federal development of a nationa, 
policy. The apparent division of jurisdic’ 
tion over mineral resources limits thc 
Federal Government’s employment of in) 
ternational institutions and arrangement: 
to further mineral-development priorities | 

A major implication of this analysis 
is the need to minimize encroachment or! 
sovereignty while maximizing the nel, 
economic and social benefits from mineral- 
resource exploration and development. In 
other words, it is clearly in the interest ol 
nation states, when they enter into con- 
tractual arrangements with MNHs, to en-: 
sure that these arrangements, while 
recognizing corporate objectives, seek to 
minimize the economic, social and political 
costs associated with the procurement of 
technology and investment capital. 

To this end, many host countries, in- 
cluding Canada, could benefit from pursu- 
ing policies designed to foster greater 
government — industry co-operation in the 


velopment of appropriate technology, 
ecially in virtue of the current tendency 
of industry to redefine its role as a seller of 
management and _ technical expertise. 
Moreover, certain federal systems could 
profit from promoting greater co-operation 
between the two senior levels of govern- 
ment so as to strengthen the bargaining 
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Nations possessing commercial mineral 
deposits seek to exploit this resource to 
obtain economic growth, improved em- 
ployment opportunities and a source of 
| export earnings. Increasingly, too, em- 
phasis rests on the broader aim of 
attaining the greatest possible economic 
development for the entire economy from 
extractive mining industries. Such a goal 
recognizes not only that the total value of 
what is extracted and exported is of im- 
portance to a mining economy but that so 
also is the proportion of that value that 
stays in the economy and the associated 
structure of production created by the in- 
dustry. 

Canada is a major world producer of 
minerals. Long the world leader in nickel 
production, it is also now the leading pro- 
ducer of zinc. Its lead and copper output 
ranks Canada as a major world producer. 
In addition, it is a significant producer on 
a world scale of asbestos, cobalt, iron ore, 
molybdenum, potash, silver, sulphur, tung- 
sten and uranium. Many other minerals 
are produced in quantities of less signifi- 
cance to the total world supply. 

The political economy of modern 
extractive industry is such that the attend- 
ant goal of maximum economic develop- 
ment in each producer nation can be 
achieved to the full only by co-operation 
at various levels between producer nations. 
As“ hewers of wood and drawers of water’, 
Canada and these less-developed countries 
producing minerals share certain economic 
interests, which may be pursued jointly. 


position of the provinces or states in deal- 
ing with MNEs. 

Difficult though the attainment of 
these objectives may appear, they consti- 
tute a potentially-rewarding challenge to 
policy-makers seeking the maximum 
economic and social benefits to be derived 
from a nation’s mineral-resource endow- 
ment. 


) Multinationals and mineral resources 


International minerals policy 
should be adopted by Canada 


That Canada is rich, and to some degree 
industrialized, whereas the LDCs involved 
are poor and to a great extent non-indus- 
trialized does not alter the similarity of 
their problems in this regard and the mu- 
tual nature of the benefits accruing to a 
co-ordination of trade policies. 

Inevitably, self-interest succours trade 
policies, as tariffs, quotas and exchange 
controls attest throughout the interna- 
tional economy. With minerals, it is a 
fortunate coincidence that Canadian in- 
terests and the impetus of the “new inter- 
national economic order’ permit Canada 
the option of an honourable trade policy. 
To explain the rationale for this policy, 
which is not currently being energetically 
pursued, requires an excursion into the 
political economy of the modern mining 
industry. 


Vital industry 

Few realize the extent to which the min- 
eral industry is vital to the Canadian 
economy. Even excluding petroleum and 
natural-gas exports, more than one-quarter 
of Canada’s visible exports regularly take 
the form of crude minerals and fabricated 
mineral products. Since Canada has an 
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is the rule 


open economy, in which merchandise ex- 
ports form a high proportion of the gross 
national product (generally about one- 
fifth), this contribution is of considerable 
importance. Even after netting-out the 
mineral industry’s demands for foreign 
materials and machinery, it is certain that 
mineral sales ensure a substantial earning 
of foreign exchange for Canada. 

Considered solely in output terms, 
mining and mineral fabricating (still ex- 
cluding oil and gas) again emerge as of 
major importance to the Canadian econo- 
my. In Towards a Mineral Policy For 
Canada (1974), the Department of Ener- 
gy, Mines and Resources estimated the 
direct contribution as 5.6 per cent of the 
GNP in 1971. With indirect multiplier 
effects added, the impact rises to a massive 
15 per cent of the GNP. Admittedly, such 
estimates of indirect “linkage effects” to 
transportation, construction, machine- 
tool industries, etc., must be treated with 
considerable caution, as they most likely 
overestimate the final, general impact on 
the economy; but they do serve to high- 
light the substantial importance of miner- 
al production to Canada. 

In Canada, as in the LDCs, foreign 
ownership of mines and mineral-processing 
is the rule. According to the Canadian 
Minerals Yearbook (1972), some 61.1 per 
cent of the capital employed in metal 
mines and 63.1 per cent of that in non- 
metal mines at the end of 1970 were 
controlled by non-residents. In fact, this 
conclusion is based on the conservative 
Statistics Canada practice of designating 
control by 50 percent ownership or more. 
It is well known that, with equity widely 
disseminated, a much smaller bloc of 
shares will ensure effective control of a 
modern corporation. Finally, according to 
Wallace Clement in The Canadian Cor- 
porate Elite (1975), about 79 per cent of 
the profits in Canadian mining attach to 
the foreign-owned assets in the industry. 
Somehow foreign owners end up holding 
more profitable assets than do domestic- 
asset owners. 

Like Zambia, Chile, Indonesia and 
Papua New Guinea, to mention but a few 
LDCs with commercial minerals, Canada 
is dealing with large and profitable multi- 
national firms in the domestic-minerals 
industry. For the most part, these multi- 
nationals are foreign-controlled. However, 
Noranda Mines in Quebec and Cominco 
in British Columbia do exist as indigenous 
mining giants. As for the powerful Inter- 
national Nickel Company, the true locus 
of control, whether in Toronto or in New 
York, is a matter of much ambiguity. 
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It is instructive to investigate brief 
the Canadian tax take from the minerg 
industry in the recent past. Metal minin) 
showed the highest average rate of return, 
at over 13 per cent, of any sector in th) 
Canadian economy from 1962 to 1975. Ye! 
a comparison of book profit before taxe. 
and taxable income in the period 1965-7 
shows that taxes were levied on only 16.§ 
per cent of book profits in metal mining 
By comparison manufacturing paid taxe 
on 64.8 per cent of book profits, construc 
tion on 64.4 per cent and wholesale anc) 
retail trade on over 85 per cent (Statistic 
Canada, Corporation Taxation Statistics) 
A mass of tax exemptions (at 100 per cent 
for three years on new ventures), tay 
write-offs for exploration and development 
(100 per cent and immediate), tax-deple. 
tion allowances and concessionary tax: 
rates led to mining’s contributing propor 
tionately less than other industry to Cana.” 
dian revenues. | 

The report of the Royal Commission’ 
on Taxation (the “Carter Commission”)! 
concluded in 1966 that the special tax con- 
cessions enjoyed by the mining industry 
should be abolished. Not until 1973 did! 
the modification of the federal tax exemp- 
tions and depletion allowances, together 
with increased provincial royalties, estab-| 
lish a more realistic taxation level on min-) 
ing corporations — whose reaction is of 
interest here. The chorus of protest ex- 
tended across Canada in the media, re- 
sounded through the provincial seats of: 
government and reverberated in Ottawa. 
Constantly encountered at this time was’ 
the threat that, if the industry were; 
thwarted, future investment would be 
diverted outside Canadian borders. In this 
instance, Canada experienced the pressure, | 
typical of multinational enterprise, that is. 
frequently encountered by LDC _ host. 
governments. The threat of location else- 
where is used by the mining corporations. 
as a strategy to minimize taxes and maxi- 
mize post-tax profits. | 

| 
| 


Mining and development 

The problem facing a country seeking 
economic development with heavy de- 
pendence on a mining industry is an ab- 
sorption problem. How can the mining 
industry in its productive activity, and the 
proceeds from the industry, stimulate 
economic development in the rest of the 
economy? 

The crux of this particular problem 
was identified by Hans Singer more than 
a quarter of a century ago in a now classic 
article (“The Distribution of the Gains 
between Investing and Borrowing Coun- 


es”, American Economic Association 
Proceedings, 1950). Singer observed, in a 
wider discussion, that the “multiplier 
| effects” of much foreign investment were 
experienced in the economy of the investor 
and not in the recipient economy because 
of its dualistic economic structure. He 
“commented: “Could it not be that in 
many cases the productive facilities for ex- 
port from underdeveloped countries which 
were so largely a result of foreign invest- 
| ment never became a part of the internal 
economic structure of those underdevelop- 
ed countries themselves, except in the 
purely geographical and physical sense?” 

The advance of development econo- 
mics in the years since Singer posed this 
penetrating question now permits the 
isolation of the conditions necessary for 
extractive industry to contribute to the 
possibility of economic development. A 
certain simplification of complex realities 
is involved in the analysis, as is the case 
with all economic abstraction. In general, 
however, two main criteria may be pro- 
posed as sign-posts to policy-makers anx- 
-jous to determine whether mining will 
- generate significant economic benefits: 
| (a) Are there likely to be substantial 

linkages? 

(b) Will the economic rent accruing to 
the minerals stay within the do- 
mestic economy, at least in part? 

Linkages are the economist’s succinct 
term referring to the connection between 
a particular economic activity and the 
rest of the economy. An industry buying 
goods and materials’ stimulates’ the 
domestic production of these items; this 
is a “backward linkage’. Likewise, the 
availability of the industry’s product may 
stimulate further processing or fabricating 
within the economy; this is a “forward 
linkage’. 

Regrettably, the backward and for- 
ward linkages generated by multinational 
extractive industry are rather limited. The 
more traditional the economy, the truer is 
this precept. Backward linkages do occur 
to some extent in the form of infrastruc- 
' ture provision in the areas of energy, 
' transportation and accommodation — 

dams, railways and housing. Canada does 

manufacture some mining equipment, 
though much is imported. In the LDCs, 
_ tools and machinery for mining and milling 
ores are inevitably purchased abroad. 

As for forward linkages, the fact is, 
to use the phraseology of a United 
Nations report, “the primary-metals in- 
dustry has little effect in promoting the 
growth of light industry’ (UNIDO 

_ Nations International Develop- 


ment Organization], Non-Ferrous Metals, 
1972). Generally, forward linkages within 
the primary-metals industry (from con- 
centrate to refined metal to fabricated 
products) are attained by political means. 
In LDCs, multinational corporations cite 
the economies of large-scale production to 
justify the export of crude ores to refineries 
and rolling-mills in the corporate metro- 
polis. In Canada, the ratio of fabricated to 
crude materials in mineral exports is rather 
better, at 2:3, than in LDC producer coun- 
tries, but much room remains for increas- 
ing the proportion of Canadian value 
added in minerals’ trading. 


Canadian example 

A fine illustration of the problem is to be 
found in Canada’s economic history. The 
nickel industry in Canada before the First 
World War resembled in its situation that 
of the modern metal-mining industry in 
LDCs. A foreign company under the 
patronage of J. P. Morgan — the original 
International Nickel Company (INCO) — 
was developing the Sudbury ore-body with 
a minimum of further processing in Ca- 
nada. Almost 25 years of cumulative public 
pressure resulted in 1915 in the establish- 
ment of the Royal Ontario Nickel Commis- 
sion. The report of this body characterized 
the reasons for the public pressure in terms 
still typical of modern Canadian national- 
ists: “There is, first, the natural desire to 
have all the work on raw material which 
is produced here done at home, up to the 
point of turning out the finished article. 
Employment is given to Canadian work- 
men, Canadian chemists and Canadian ex- 
perts. The rewards of this labour are spent 
in Canada and swell the volume of Cana- 
dian business. There is a feeling of im- 
patience at seeing Canadians hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, while, in an- 
other country, technical and skilled work 
is performed in refining an article of 
Canadian origin.” 

A prior rebuttal of these aspirations 
had been submitted to a Canadian House 
of Commons standing committee by INCO 
in 1910. Included is the following refrain, 
familiar still in the development context: 
“Certainly nickel could be refined in Ca- 
nada, but not at a price which would 
enable it to compete with nickel produced 
abroad. If the industry were attempted in 
southern Ontario, the sulphur fumes would 
be considered a nuisance. An export duty 
on matte would close up the works at 
Copper Cliff (Ontario) and consequently 
the mines also, in which case the company 
would bring ore or matte from their nickel 
lands in New Caledonia to be refined at 
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Open-pit mining can be conducted much less expensively than underground operations. 
Countries that wish to guarantee the working of less-accessible and lower-grade ore 
deposits must ensure that part of the profits from the mining of rich surface-ores are set 
aside for future use. The open-pit operation illustrated above is at Atikokan, Ontario. 


Bayonne (U.S.A.). The new Caledonian 
ore is easier and less expensive to refine 
than that from Sudbury; the disadvan- 
tages are, the heavy freight rates and the 
great distance from New York. As to 
profits, the profit on refined nickel was 
about 71% cents per pound. There was no 
understanding between the International 
Nickel Company and the Société le Nickel 
or the Rothschilds. On the contrary, they 
were rivals and competitors.” 

Before the completion of the Royal 
Commission’s deliberations, there arose a 
scare that Canadian nickel was being ex- 
ported from the U.S. by submarine to help 
the German war effort against the British 
Empire. A popular clamour grew for state 
intervention. In 1917, before the Commis- 
sion’s report was delivered, INCO had 
started to build the Port Colborne refinery, 
which has operated profitably in Ontario 
ever since. 

This anecdote is descriptive of the 
relation between multinational company 
and host nation in that it reveals the im- 
portance of bargaining power between 
company and government. The power of 
the corporation is strengthened by capital 
requirements, technology considerations 
and questions of market access. Owing to 
these bargaining “counters’’, the corpora- 
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tion presents to the host LDC the effective 
threat of location elsewhere. Co-operation: 
between governments can mitigate the 
strength of these factors and allow an im- 
proved economic outcome to each partici- 
pant country. 

An international minerals policy for 
Canada should recognize the mutuality of 
interest between Canada and LDC pro-| 
ducer nations in such matters of political 
economy. As part of the Program in Sup- 
port of the New International Economic | 
Order, the encouragement of further pro-| 
cessing of raw materials is a recognized 
LDC goal. International tariff reductions 
in semi-processed metals are an example 
of an advance desirable for all producer 
governments seeking improved forward 
linkages for an export-oriented mining in- 
dustry. Canada has been pursuing this 
objective in the Tokyo Round of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) with little apparent success, Ap- 
parent lack of support from  similarly- 
placed LDCs may indicate an absence of 
mutual understanding. 

Even a simple intergovernmental in- 
formation exchange, by improving the 
information flow to host governments, 
allows a better estimate of the actual 
profit-rate corporate mining capital will 


els can be judged more confidently as a 
sult. Producer associations, such as the 
nter-Governmental Council of Copper- 


ing this function. In addition, they 
serve to promote mutual understanding. 
| To date Canada has shunned these organiz- 

ions despite their endorsement in the 
ogram in Support of the New Interna: 
nal Economic Order. 


_ Three elements 

The returns to extractive industry under 
‘modern conditions consist of three distinct 
elements: normal profits, monopoly rent 
and Ricardian rent. Normal profits are 
F those returns that would attract private 
’ capital into mineral production in a given 
location (with a given risk factor) if the 
industry were competitive in the special 
sense in which the economist employs that 
term. Monopoly rent is the term applicable 
to these profits (in excess of a normal 
profit) that arise when a corporation en- 
joys scarcity prices either by manipulation 
of supplies in a position of dominant 
market power (or in collusion with other 
producers) or owing to world shortages. 
Such a rent may also arise from the sole 
possession of certain technical know-how 
—as, for example, the patented knowledge 
of how to produce a metal product with 
specific qualities. It is these two elements, 
' normal profits and monopoly rent, that 
comprise the returns of multinational cor- 
porations operating in manufacturing. 

In addition, those companies in na- 
tural-resource industries will earn Ricar- 
dian economic rent (resource rent) on 
their world-wide operations. Ricardian 
economic rent is a surplus that occurs in 
metal mining owing to the differential 
quality of different ore-bodies and the dis- 
seminated nature of the metal present in 
any one ore-body. A mining concern will 
expand its world-wide operations only if, 
at the marginal mine, its costs of produc- 
tion are expected to be covered, including 
at least a normal return on capital. On the 
likely postulate that better ore-bodies are 
developed before inferior ones, a surplus is 
being earned on the lower-cost ores when 
world prices are sufficient to cover costs on 
the higher-cost operations. Thus Ricardian 
rent arises on existing mines whenever the 
development of more costly mining com- 
plexes becomes justifiable to the profit- 
seeking multinational corporation. 
| Even within an ore-body, however, 

there will be diminishing returns experi- 
enced with more intensive exploitation, as 
ore of lower and lower quality is extracted 


for crushing and liberation. At that metal 
price which justifies a particular cut-off 
grade in the mine, a surplus is being 
earned on the ore of higher quality. This 
surplus is also Ricardian economic rent. 

The peculiarity of this element of 
multinational corporate earnings is that it 
is not necessary as an incentive to produce. 
It is true that, if certain jurisdictions per- 
mit a producing company to keep such 
Ricardian rent, it will be attracted by that 
prospective gain. However, if all jurisdic- 
tions were to collect successfully all Ricar- 
dian rent, the level output in the industry 
would be unaffected. Such a situation pre- 
sents considerable scope for mutual bene- 
fits from intercountry co-operation. 

The other interesting feature of Ri- 
cardian rent is that liberal and socialist 
alike agree that it belongs to the state. Its 
collection is not to be equated with taxa- 
tion but with the recovery in money of the 
asset value to the natural resource-owner 
(the state) of a diminishing asset. Ore- 
bodies are non-renewable assets, whose 
value is appropriated by private capital if 
not collected by host governments using 
methods designed for that purpose. Profit 
taxation, aimed frequently at monopoly 
rent, will not collect Ricardian economic 
rents successfully unless specially tailored 
to that task. 


Mutual advantage 

Mutual advantage is attainable from co- 
operation between Canada and LDCs in 
economic policies concerning minerals pro- 
duction and trade. Canada is in a similar 
position to an LDC possessing minerals, 
since both are “hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water” struggling to attain an inde- 
pendent economic identity. Both face a 
web of interwoven multinational mining 
capital. Neither can afford to dispense 
entirely with multinational mining exper- 
tise or to reject the market access offered 
by such corporations. 

But it seems that further gains are 
possible within this framework with res- 
pect to economic rent, the collection of 
which is of critical importance to any 
government seeking economic development 
from a mining industry. Yet the experi- 
ences of Canada, the old colonial regimes 
in Africa and the new mineral countries, 
such as Botswana and Papua New Guinea, 
reveal a chronic tendency for multinational 
mining corporations to pay extremely low 
taxes and royalties. The threat of location 
elsewhere, with the accompanying loss of 
technological expertise and market access, 
has been the wedge by which such conces- 
sions have been gained. An exaggerated 
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emphasis on the risks of mining has also 
dulled the acquisitive urge of revenue- 
seeking governments. Concerted action by 
governments in the harmonization of 
royalties to collect resource rents and in 
the taxation of monopoly profits would 
reduce the force of the multinational 
threat. Location elsewhere ceases to be an 
option if “elsewhere” also ensures an 
equivalent regime of rent-collection. 

Unexceptionable in theory, the collec- 
tion of economic rent has in practice 
created considerable problems. For in- 
stance, it is difficult to separate the 
capital expended in discovering and ‘‘prov- 
ing” an ore-body from the inherent value 
of the ore itself. The harmonization of 
resource-rent collection round the world 
is likely to be difficult in that the “capital 
content” implicit in exploration and de- 
velopment differs from situation to situa- 
tion. Thus agreement as to appropriate 
tax and royalty methods and rates may 
be hard to attain. 

The ray of light to guide the officials 
concerned would be that, so long as all (or 
nearly all) the resource rent (but only the 
resource rent) were collected in each 
producer-country, there would be no ten- 
dency for production to fall. Host govern- 
ments might also be led to co-operate more 
closely by the appreciation of how minimal 
were the natural linkage effects of metal- 
mining on economic development. Either 
the Ricardian economic rent is collected 
successfully or else a wasting asset disap- 
pears completely with mine-exhaustion — 
and with it evaporate some possibilities 
for economic development by industrial or 
agricultural diversification. 

The collection of monopoly rent is in 
a slightly different category, though inter- 
governmental co-operation can also play a 
role in altering its distribution in favour of 
producer-governments. Again, the problem 
is one of presenting a common front in all 
relevant jurisdictions. The most successful 
example of such action has been the OPEC 
(Organization of Petroleum-Exporting 
Countries) cartel, which even succeeded in 
raising the world prices of oil and so the 
level of monopoly rents. For several rea- 
sons, of which the existence of substitutes 
is the most compelling, such dramatic in- 
tervention is unlikely to be successful for 
other commodities. Furthermore, there is 
no established ethical or ideological justifi- 
cation for any one interest appropriating 
monopoly rents. Normally the preserve of 
private capital, their distribution between 
corporation, government and consumer is 
purely a matter of relative market power. 
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Imminent reform 
The structure of international trade iy 
commodities is of great significance fo 
producer co-operation; at present its re) 
form appears imminent. The Conference 
on International Economic Co-operation 
the Paris meeting of 27 nations represen 
tative of industrialized and non-indus’ 
trialized interests, ended in June 197’) 
with only a modicum of agreement. Ye 
one result of these ‘‘North-South” negotia 
tions, which had dwelt on issues central tc 
the “new international economic order’’, i: 
a commitment by the industrialized na. 
tions to change the institutional frame- 
work of trade in raw materials. Agreement! 
in principle to a common fund to suppor 
schemes for commodity-price stabilization 
is being followed this November by the) 
beginning of negotiations in the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Devel- 
opment (UNCTAD) relating to the “nuts 
and bolts” of the fund’s operations. Closely 
related to the foregoing is the agreement! 
on the need for measures of international] 
co-operation in the marketing and distri- 
bution of raw materials. 

As a large exporter of minerals, Can-' 
ada has as much interest in stabilizing 
commodity prices (and employment in the 
industry) as the LDC producer-nations. 
Thus Canadian support should now be: 
accorded enthusiastically to the efforts to: 
devise a workable, integrated commodity- 
price stabilization program. In particular, 
efforts may be made to have included in | 
the program those minerals that are of 
particular importance to Canada. 

Indeed, present realities dictate that 
Canada should turn to wholehearted sup- 
port for the several producer associations | 
now formed (or embryonic) for minerals | 
in which Canada has a significant export | 
trade. Canadian insistence on consumer- 
country participation in such associations — 
(the present policy stance) is misplaced, | 
in view of Canada’s interests.as a major — 
mineral-producer. The moral legitimacy of 
such associations is not in doubt, owing to 
their endorsement by the United Nations 
in the Program in Support of the New In- 
ternational Economic Order. 

Indeed, as previously noted, associa- 
tions for copper, iron ore, zinc, sulphur, 
etc., are not likely to operate as has the 
OPEC oil cartel to raise world prices. 
Their more modest successes are likely to 
consist in improving the bargaining power 
of nation states facing multinational min- 
ing companies, with, as a result, enhanced 
revenues from resource-rent collection and 
more forward linkages of mining within 
the national economies of participant 


countries. Straightforward price-stabiliza- 
tion, with or without common fund sup- 
port, is also an aim of such producer 
associations. 
Examples of producer associations 
9 which Canada should make immediate 
advances are the Inter-Governmental 
Council of Copper-Exporting Countries 
~(CIPEC) and the Association of Iron-Ore 
Exporting Countries (AIOEC). CIPEC 
has as members or associates Zambia, 
Zaire, Chile, Peru, Indonesia, Australia 
and Papua New Guinea. Though as a 
copper-producer Canada ranks well below 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., as a contributor 
to world trade, with Zambia and Chile, it 
is of the first rank. Canadian participation 
in CIPEC would strengthen the organiza- 
tion considerably. The Association of Iron- 
Ore Exporting Countries is a more recent 
producer association, with such members 
as Algeria, Australia, Chile, Sweden, India, 
Venezuela, Tunisia, Liberia, Mauritania 
and Peru. Canada has declined one invita- 


tion to join this organization. One hopes 
the next invitation will be accepted. 

A suitable note on which to end, em- 
phasizing rent considerations, is the ex- 
hortation of Eric Kierans, the former 
Liberal Cabinet Minister and gadfly of 
Canadian natural-resource policy. In his 
Report on Natural Resource Policy in 
Manitoba, Kierans comments as follows: 

Resource development is the transform- 
ation of natural wealth into liquid 
form. Seeking to keep that surplus, the 
economic rent from exhaustible resour- 
ces ‘at home’ is surely a legitimate and 
necessary objective of government pol- 
icy. 

What is legitimate for Manitoba is 
legitimate for Canada and for the develop- 
ing countries fortunate enough to be en- 
dowed with valuable mineral deposits. It 
should become the joint task of Canada 
and other mineral-producing nations to 
strive for this outcome in decision-making 
chambers round the world. 


By Gérard Hervouet 


It is always difficult to assess bilateral re- 
lations that are unmarked by dramatic 
events. Since October 13, 1970, when dip- 
lomatic relations were established between 
Canada and China, very few problems 
have arisen, and both parties have en- 
deavoured to avoid creating any. Must it, 
therefore, be concluded that these rela- 
tions have reached a plateau, and that in 
future only simple, delicate readjustments 
will be needed? 

It is a well-known fact that recogni- 
tion of China was a milestone in Canadian 
foreign policy. In accordance with the 
guidelines defined in the 1970 White Paper 
| on foreign policy, relations with China 


have enabled Canada to place a noticeably 

greater emphasis on links with the Far 

East. Notwithstanding the key aspects 

and, in many respects, the obviously sym- 

bolic value of this initiative, may not 

Canada have created the impression that 

it did not know whether it was doing too 
much or too little? 

In our view, it would be quite wrong 

to conclude that, in general, Canadian di- 


Sino-Canadian relations: 
resignation and optimism 


plomacy lacked realism in its relations with 
China. The 1969 negotiations, the formula 
for recognition — copied since that time 
by several other countries — and the com- 
petence of Canadian experts attest to the 
efforts made and the energy poured into 
the task of coming to grips with realities 
in China. An unexpected result of such a 
policy is, perhaps, that, by being too eager 
to succeed, one is captivated by the charm 
of those with whom one is dealing and de- 
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velops expectations that were not there in 
the beginning. This seems to have been 
the case in the first few years, especially 
with respect to trade. 

Many countries experienced these il- 
lusions and disappointments, and most of 
them resigned themselves to the fact that 
they had to follow the pace set by Chinese 
diplomacy — a pace resulting from internal 
upheavals usually unforeseen by foreign 
observers. For various other reasons, 
which we shall mention later, Canada 
must be prepared to accept a more gra- 
dual development of its relations with 
China, but it should take pleasure in the 
fact that progress has been smooth and 
continuous. 


Trade benefits 

Diplomatic ‘recognition immediately pro- 
duced benefits in the area of trade. Two 
weeks after it occurred, in fact, Canada 
negotiated a contract with China for what 
was at the time the largest wheat deal 
ever made. In the spring of 1971, barely 
two weeks after the first Canadian Ambas- 


sador to China, Ralph Collins, assumed 
his duties in Peking, the first Canadian 
Government trade mission arrived, headed 
by Jean-Luc Pépin, then Minister of In- 
dustry, Trade and Commerce. 

According to Mr. Pépin himself, the 
purpose of the mission was essentially eco- 
nomic, and in September 1971 he sub- 
mitted an extremely positive report to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. At the end of the trip, the Chinese 
leaders assured the Minister that they 
would continue to consider Canada as 
China’s main supplier of wheat. This 
meant, above all, that China would call on 
Canada first as a favoured partner when it 
wanted to import wheat. This promise has 
never been broken. In 1973 the Peking 
Government concluded an agreement with 
Canada to by 224 million bushels of wheat 
over the following three years. 

The ministerial missions that followed 
the one headed by Mr. Pépin also gave 
cause for satisfaction. In August 1972, the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
Mitchell Sharp, opened in Peking the larg- 


As part of the cultural exchange program between Canada and China, the Shanghai 
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trade fair that Canada had ever held 
broad. However, Mr. Sharp’s large dele- 
ration was clearly political and served to 
counterbalance the previous mission of the 
Minister of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce. These visits, as well as subsequent 
ones by Cabinet Ministers Donald Mac- 
donald and Jeanne Sauvé, helped to 
weave a network of contacts, agreements 
and exchanges that enabled Canada to 
benefit from a full range of international 
_ relations with China. 

Prime Minister Trudeau’s visit in Oc- 
tober 1973 put the finishing touches to 
these efforts. The warm relations estab- 
lished with China’s leaders, and the results 
achieved, made this trip a great success, 
both for the Prime Minister’s personal 
prestige and for Canadian diplomacy. A 
trade agreement was signed that included 
a most-favoured-nation clause, conveyed 
the intention of both sides to increase the 
number of their exchanges and established 
a joint trade committee that would meet 
annually. Another result of this trip was 
that the Canadian and Chinese Govern- 
ments reached an immigration agreement 
allowing citizens of the People’s Republic 
of China to come to Canada as part of a 
program of reuniting families. It is inter- 
esting to note that China has never made 
this kind of agreement with any other 
country. Since 1973, 2,000 Chinese have 
taken advantage of this agreement. 

Though it is obviously impossible to 
list all the achievements that might give 
Canada reason to rejoice, it may safely be 
said that, in general, diplomatic recogni- 
tion of the Peking Government has bene- 
fited Canada. While it is difficult to eval- 
uate actual political gains, one can see 
that there has been a steady increase in 
the volume of trade since 1970, except for 
the last two years. There has also been a 
very significant increase in scientific, tech- 
nological, cultural and sports exchanges. 
The question now is whether it is possible 
to do more in the future. For almost two 
years relations between the two countries 
seem to have had difficulty in finding 
their ‘second wind”. The factors that have 
led to this situation, on both the Canadian 
and Chinese sides, have to be examined. 
| The enthusiasm reflected in recent 

reports of Canadian missions to China 
would seem to represent something of a 
change from the realism of the early Sev- 
enties. This seems to be especially true 
in the realm of trade. A simple perusal of 
the annual figures for trade with China 
since 1970 shows that there was a signi- 
ficant imbalance between exports and im- 
ports that was very much in Canada’s 


favour. Even more interesting is the fact 
that, from 1961 to 1969, grain sales always 
represented more than 96 per cent of all 
Canadian exports to China, and in some 
years the figure was as high as 99.9 per 
cent. 

Since the time of Canada’s diplomatic 
recognition of China, both parties have 
tried to correct these imbalances by con- 
siderably increasing Chinese imports to 
Canada. In spite of these efforts, officials 
of the Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce have estimated that it would 
still be possible to increase Canadian ex- 
ports. In fact, when Jean-Luc Pépin re- 
turned from China, he stated that the 
Chinese wished to export a wide variety 
of products but were not insisting on ob- 
jectives such as the balancing of trade, 
equal increases in exports or anything of 
that kind. A working group was set up to 
co-ordinate action taken to tap the poten- 
tial of the Chinese market. Its object was 
clear: to increase trade between the two 
countries, and Canadian exports to China, 
by selling a wider range of products. These 
efforts were not fruitless, since the pro- 
portion of grain exports has decreased 
progressively since 1971, with a cyclical 
exception in 1975, and Canada has sold 
more aluminum, timber products, potash 
and telecommunication and railway equip- 
ment. 

However, despite the Chinese Gov- 
ernment’s assurances that it could easily 
buy from Canada manufactured products 
it now obtains elsewhere, orders have still 
been given to other countries. For exam- 
ple, though China presented the Canadian 
Government — and even Prime Minister 
Trudeau, during his visit in 1973 — with 
the prospective purchase of ‘turn-key’ 
factories, this kind of project does not yet 
seem to have materialized. In 1975 China 
imported 11 full units from Japan, West 
Germany, Britain, Italy and the United 
States. 


Trade declining 

Over the last two years for which figures 
are available (1975-1976), the volume of 
trade between Canada and China has 
decreased. Several factors may serve to 
explain this downward trend. The main 
ones seem to be the Chinese Government’s 
need to reduce its trade deficit and, even 
more important, China’s growing interest 
in its political and trade relations with 
Western Europe. China demonstrated this 
interest when it decided, in May 1975, to 
establish diplomatic relations with the 
Commission of the European Communities 
in Brussels. Canada and the United States 
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inevitably suffered because of this new 
direction in Chinese foreign policy. 

There has also been a change in the 
kinds of product imported by China during 
this period; the proportion of agricultural 
products has decreased, while that of ma- 
chinery and equipment has increased. 
These factors partly explain why the 
Peking Government has preferred an an- 
nual rather than a longer-term renewal of 
the 1973 agreement on the purchase of 
Canadian wheat. Experts on China’s econ- 
omy estimate that sales of wheat should 
continue for several years, and Canada 
will undoubtedly remain a favoured part- 
ner. However, the sums involved in these 
sales and the obvious imbalance in trade 
between the two countries may prevent a 
further development of trade relations. It 
is, therefore, just as important for Canada 
to know what China does not want to buy 
as it is for China to know what it can sell. 


Canadian initiatives 

Although Canada, a ‘“‘second world” coun- 
try in Chinese political terminology, seems 
to rank very high in the estimation of the 
Peking Government, it cannot expect to 
supersede countries the Chinese leaders 
feel are politically and economically more 
important. This may partly explain why 
the initiative has nearly always come from 
the Canadian side. 

One of the characteristics of Chinese 
diplomacy is that it is not averse to being 
courted. To take a simple example of this 
well-known fact, since 1970 the Chinese 
have sent the Minister of Foreign Trade, in 
1972, and a deputy minister, in 1976, to 
visit Canada — whereas no fewer than nine 
Canadian ministers and prominent Parlia- 
mentary figures — including, in 1973, the 
Prime Minister — have visited China 
during the same period. This fact may 
seem inconsequential but the constant 
necessity of rekindling friendship by means 
of the symbolic gestures that still greatly 
influence the Chinese must be appreciated. 
It is also interesting — almost amusing — 
to note that the Federal Government spent 
a quarter of a million dollars on restoring 
the home of Dr Norman Bethune in 
Gravenhurst, Ontario. Although before 
that time probably at least 95 out of 100 
Canadians had never heard of Dr Bethune, 
who died for the revolution in China in 


Postscript 


1939, he is a well-known figure to a 
Chinese citizens and since his death has’ 
become a symbolic bond between Chine 
and Canada. 

It is somewhat unjust to reproach the 
Government for too much initiative in its! 
diplomatic policy in this area, since all the 
countries that have relations with China 
know that this is the price they have to 
pay in order to establish links with a 
socialist country in which traditional be- 
haviour is still firmly anchored. The very 
obvious strengthening of cultural relations 
during the last two years seems to suggest. 
that the time has arrived for individuals, — 
groups and provinces to become more in-! 
volved than the countries themselves. 
Perhaps the Canadian Government should 
allow others to take more responsibility for 
launching programs under the agreements 
it has concluded. The attempt to involve 
China in a network of transnational rela-. 
tions would be futile, but it is possible to 
make China more aware of the complex. 
reality of Canada. 

The efforts that have been made in) 
the cultural and scientific fields seem to 
have produced very positive results, as is. 
shown by the success of the Shanghai | 
Ballet’s visit to Canada and the Canadian | 
Brass’s tour of China. Since China seems | 
to be giving priority to modernization and 
scientific research, it would be advisable to 
encourage exchanges in these fields. 

Ever since diplomatic relations were | 
established between the two countries, 
many observers have noted that China has © 
considered Canada as a close ally of the | 
United States and therefore as a useful | 
vantage-point from which to observe — 
American society. This view has not been | 
so popular since the People’s Republic of | 
China became a member of the United | 
Nations. It is still possible, however, that, 
if there were a rapprochement in the near | 
future between the Peking and Washing- — 
ton Governments, Canada would again act 
as a bridge and meeting-place. There is 
also every reason to believe that, politi- 
cally speaking, the Chinese Government 
will now be more interested in Canada 
since the international press has indicated 
that Canadian unity is threatened over the 
medium term. 


The visit to Canada of the Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Huang Hua, at the 
beginning of October, represented mainly the payment of a debt of courtesy that Peking had, 
in previous years, neither been able, nor wished, to honour. This visit does not appear to have 
disturbed, to any significant extent, the dynamics of Chinese-Canadian relations. An im- 
provement, in the exchanges — chiefly commercial — between the two countries may, however, 
be expected, but it remains the business of Canada to make every effort to persuade China 
that Canada too can contribute to the next phase in the modernization of Chinese society. 
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Youth unemployment 


he leisure generation 


By Thomas Land 


ands a livelihood 


Structural changes in industry confront many school- 
leavers with the real prospect of holding no employ- 
ment during much of their lives. The rest of society, 
still steeped in the work ethics of the first industrial 
revolution, will have to meet their material needs. The 
industrialized world is seeking suggestions to tackle — 


or hide the problem. 


The Commission of the European Com- 
munities is urgently seeking fresh ideas for 
the expenditure of about $15 million ear- 
marked for the next four years to combat 
rising unemployment among young people. 
Various proposals are being prepared in 
the nine member nations, some of whose 
specialists are looking to Canada, which 
has just launched an imaginative youth- 
employment program. But their schemes, 
urgently debated throughout the industri- 
alized world, may not affect the core of the 
problem unless their authors ask some 
penetrating questions about the real needs 
and priorities of modern society, and even 
examine the very “work ethic” on which 
all productive activities are based. 

The money was set aside by the Euro- 
pean Community ministers of education, 
acting in alarm over the recent spectacular 
increase in the number of young people 
among the unemployed — whose numbers 
have already reached levels unprecedented 
since the Great Depression of the 1930s. 
Total unemployment in the Community is 
well over five million; and more than one 
out of every three jobless persons is under 
25, may never have been employed — and 
may not be so for the rest of his life. 

A recent study published by the Or- 
ganization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) described unem- 
ployed youth as “a new underprivileged 
group”. Transatlantic observers such as 
The New York Times warn that a revolu- 
tion by embittered and unemployed young 
Europeans may be around the corner. 

Unemployment is a world-wide phe- 
nomenon and an inescapable problem for 
all mankind in this final and dangerous 
quarter of the twentieth century. It is due, 


in the technologically-sophisticated coun- 
tries, to a basic restructuring of industry, 
the effects of which are currently exacer- 
bated by the prolonged, slow economic 
growth. Only about 17 million of the 
world’s 315 million unemployed are West- 
erners. But the severity of unemployment 
in many industrialized countries is being 
examined for the first time on a global 
basis by the International Labour Organi- 
zation (ILO) in Geneva because of its 
effects on the rich world’s ability to help 
the developing regions. 


Unquestioned 

Strangely enough, the present phenom- 
enon of high youth unemployment has 
been foreseen for more than three decades 
but has gone unquestioned, While industry 
and agriculture gathered the profits of 
high technology by shifting towards more 
skill-intensive and capital-intensive activi- 
ties, the super-salesmen of the second in- 
dustrial revolution depicted the rise of 
future societies free of the burden of repe- 
titive work. Industry was to remain the 
domain of relatively few responsible spe- 
cialists able to provide for the carefree 
leisure of millions. 

The first generation of Westerners 
thus condemned to leisure yet wholly un- 
prepared for it now demands work — or at 
least a livelihood. Demonstrations by un- 
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Top of agenda 
during summit 
conference 


employed young people in the nine capitals 
of the EC are taken very seriously by 
officialdom, which has painful memories of 
the Paris uprising in the spring of 1968. 
Current experience in North America, 
where youth unemployment is even higher 
than in Europe and where in the big cities 
it is increasingly associated with prostitu- 
tion, drug-addiction and violent crime, also 
prompts official action — but of the wrong 
kind. 

Proposals under preparation in the 
EC capitals tend to focus on the principle 
of paying industry to expose school-leavers 
to the work environment as an educational, 
rather than economic, measure. There are 
already various national schemes following 
the example of Canada and the United 
States, where unemployed school-leavers 
are paid low wages for “community” work 
that could be otherwise more effectively 
carried out by properly-trained and -or- 
ganized labour. Such projects include the 
removal from public places of aerosol- 
sprayed graffiti often put up by the 
youngsters themselves outside working 
hours. 

The dimensions of the problem of 
youth unemployment were illustrated by 
the attention it was given, at the top of 
the agenda, during the summit conference 
of the world’s seven richest nations — 
Canada, the United States, Britain, 
France, Italy, West Germany and Japan 
— in London earlier this year. Yet bureau- 
cracies still try to hide the problem from 
the public. 

In West Germany, for example, fed- 
eral grants are given to organizations and 
firms running extra vocational-training 
courses — in other words, training future 
employees whom they are unlikely to need. 
In the Netherlands, 16-year-olds who do 
not wish to attend day-school full-time are 
obliged to undergo part-time schooling. In 
Sweden, grants are available to employers 
for the training of employees who might 
otherwise be laid off because of recession. 
Britain has just announced an annual 
subsidy of $320 million to keep nearly a 
quarter of a million unemployed young- 
sters busy and quiet. Washington has com- 
mitted $15,900 million to the same purpose 
over the next two years. 

Western Europe’s education and man- 
power planners, on the lookout for new 
ideas, are watching with interest and 
admiration a set of Canadian work and 
training projects that display much inven- 
tiveness and concern — yet are essentially 
as irrelevant to the causes of youth unem- 
ployment as less-imaginative experiments 
carried out elsewhere. 


Fresh thinking by the Department of | 
Manpower in Ottawa had previously in- 
spired initiatives by governments abroad, | 
as in the case of Britain’s youth-employ- 
ment scheme launched late in 1975 under » 
the Manpower Services Commission ) 
(MSC) and modelled on Canada’s Local 
Initiatives Program. The LIP project, | 
started in Canada in 1971, was concerned | 
mainly with traditionally-high seasonal. 
unemployment during the winter months. 
The idea was to finance labour-intensive. 
work projects designed to improve the. 
standards of community life on a non- | 
profit basis. About 100,000 people have | 
been employed under the Government- | 
financed scheme — building bridges, re- 
pairing buildings and giving advice at | 
public consumer centres. 

Canada is going much further this 
time, and the EC may well follow suit. One - 
fresh Canadian project, launched in June. 
in the context of the national manpower 
strategy, which has attracted much atten-. 
tion here, will provide secondary-school | 
“dropouts” with nine weeks’ exposure to | 
work to help them to decide whether to’ 
return to school or to enter the labour 
market. The program is run in co-opera- | 
tion with local boards of trade and cham- 
bers of commerce. Ottawa is to pay 50 per’ 
cent of the wages involved, to a maximum) 
of $500 a person. 

The winter component of the scheme. 
will be concerned with school-leavers who: 
are likely to find it very hard to obtain or’ 
hold employment without special assist-| 
ance. They will be offered nine weeks of. 
work experience, subsidized by the ad-! 
ministration, with employers participating 
in the program between October and: 
June. Another project planned for this, 
summer is to provide Government finance 
for established organizations, groups and. 
municipalities that are creating seasonal 
employment for students in activities of 
community value. One condition of the 
program is that the jobs should relate to’ 
the career plans of students and should | 
ease their eventual entry into the labour 
market. 

Government departments are also in-. 
structed to set up new work projects in) 
their spheres of responsibility without 
duplicating existing operations. Students. 
may be employed in such tasks as clean- 
ing up rivers. The aim is to create seasonal 
jobs that give students an element of phy- 
sical and mental challenge in a practical’ 
work-setting. 

Full-time secondary and post-secon-| 
dary students are to be offered work- 
related education courses in industrial 


gs tailored to their academic pur- 

/ suits. The project, to be financed jointly 
-. by Ottawa and the provinces, is intended 
' to improve students’ understanding of in- 
dustry and enable them to make realistic 

career decisions before leaving school. 

All these Canadian schemes, as well 
as some others of less immediate interest 

~ to European planners, will cost $350 mil- 
lion in the first year. A basic philosophy 
_ of optimism is evident in all of them, con- 
cerned as they are with preserving the 
employment potential of a growing and 
important segment of the population for 
whom actual work is not now available. 
Labour specialists throughout the rich 
world are impressed with “the danger of 
making unemployables of our unemploy- 
ed”, as a spokesman for Britain’s MSC 
recently put it. “Lack of a job early in 
one’s working life means that one misses 
the vital formative experience of work, the 
essential disciplines which we take for 
. granted,” he added. 

Such fears, and the corresponding na- 
tional work and training programs, would 
be justified if industry were likely to need 
a huge reserve of labour some time in the 
future. But the contrary is true. 

For the latest OECD report forecasts 
continued inflation, unemployment, for- 
eign-trade and domestic-demand problems 
throughout the Western industrialized 
countries in the foreseeable future, with 
nothing to justify long-term optimism. 
And the ILO warns that, even if the reces- 
sion were to disappear miraculously over- 
night, there would still be large numbers 
of young people seeking jobs without a 
hope of finding any. 

The current recession began with the 
oil crisis of 1973, following a long and 
uninterrupted period of spectacular in- 
dustrial growth. But the seeds of the prob- 
lem were sown well before the oil crisis, 

the ILO says. A textbook example is the 

British labour market — there were 28,000 

unemployed teenagers in Britain in 1968, 

58,000 in 1971, 175,000 in 1975 and more 

than 200,000 in 1976. A similar pattern 

has been evident in many other countries, 
including Canada, the United States, 

France and Italy, all of which had high 

levels of youth unemployment in the 

1960s. 

Thus, the ILO considers, the reces- 
sion has merely accelerated the trend, but 
so dramatically that: 

“Now about 40 per cent of the unem- 
ployment total in the world’s 23 richest 
countries are young people under 25 years, 
although they constitute only 22 per cent 

. the total population .... Teenagers are 


hardest hit, especially those looking for 
their first jobs. Even in countries with 
relatively low levels of joblessness, such as 
Sweden and Norway, teenage unemploy- 
ment is twice or thrice as high as that of 
other workers.” 

As industry requires a constantly- 
diminishing human intake, children still in 
school are increasingly taught to prize 
the prospect of employment and to com- 
pete for places. The school systems tend 
to reinforce the trend by becoming in- 
creasingly selective and competitive them- 
selves, a process that starts in primary 
school. The constant siphoning-off of 
gifted, and ‘‘motivated’’, youngsters leads 
to a downgrading of all the rest, who go to 
general and vocational schools when edu- 
cational levels are also losing value. When 
the youngsters leave them, they are con- 
fronted with the strange world of the 
labour market, which requires skills, 
knowledge and behaviour they have not 
acquired. An estimated one-third of unem- 
ployed teenagers in the EC have completed 
compulsory schooling without receiving 
any additional vocational education; and, 
the ILO emphasizes, increasing numbers 
of school-leavers do not meet the stand- 
ards required for training in modern in- 
dustry. 

That, however, is only a minor aspect 
of the essential problem of unemployment, 
since industry is quite capable of training 
all the people it needs. In fact, both sides 
of industry throughout the West are erect- 
ing barriers, for opposite reasons, against 
job-seekers. The plight of the jobless 
young thus becomes a political embarrass- 
ment and an excuse for bureaucratic or- 
ganization in national youth-employment 
programs that can, at best, postpone 
problems for the future. 

Corporate managers are understandably 
reluctant to hire new workers who are 
difficult and expensive to fire under the 
protection of labour legislation and the 
powerful trade unions. The rapid rise of 
labour costs combines with accelerating 
technological development in all industries 
to reduce the existing labour force and to 
promote the acquisition of more equip- 
ment, rather than more employees, even 
at times when vacancies do arise. Indus- 
trial firms volunteering to take on small 
numbers of school-leavers in response to 
pleas by government are concerned es- 
sentially with the public-relations value of 
such gestures, which simply cannot solve 
the employment problems of a whole 
generation. 

Trade unions are in business to look 
after the interests of the people who are 
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already employed, and not those seeking 
employment. That means maintaining and 
promoting high wages and fringe bene- 
fits, protecting jobs that are constantly 
threatened by increasing technological 
sophistication, and negotiating lucrative 
redundancy agreements when employment 
is lost through the introduction of new 
techniques. Since these functions can be 
fulfilled only through the maintenance of 
a monopoly, or a near-monopoly, of the 
labour supply, the trade unions cannot 
but view with suspicion the increasing 
armies of young jobless who are kept busy 
and underpaid by the youth employment 
programs. 

Technology has not, of course, elim- 
inated all unimaginative or humiliating 
work. The millions of ‘‘guest workers” im- 
ported into Western Europe from less- 
prosperous countries for such employment 
before the oil crisis was increasingly being 
replaced by young natives, the products of 
the European ‘‘baby booms” of the 1950s 
and 1960s, who have been educated with 
an inordinate emphasis on career success. 
Their lowering of long-term career expect- 
ations — itself a huge potential source of 
social friction — thus affirms an earlier 
OECD study warning Western industri- 


alized countries that they are unlikely to 
return to a steady economic growth with- 
out the acceptance by their populations of 
changes in their mode of life. 

Thus, to vast numbers of the unem- 
ployed young, the structural changes in 
industry introduced by their fathers have: 
brought the real prospect of no employ- 
ment — except, perhaps, in marginal busi- 
ness — for much of their lives. The sooner| 
the truth is openly acknowledged, the less) 
painful it may be for them to adjust to the} 
industrial realities of the present and the 
future for which they have been ill pre- 
pared by the misleading pressures and ex-| 
pectations of their elders. 

These structural changes also con-| 
front the rest of society with the inescap-_ 
able need to allocate economic resources . 
to meet the needs of people for whom “the | 
essential (work) disciplines which we take. 
for granted” are necessarily meaningless. 
Few issues are politically less palatable in’ 
a world still steeped in the work ethic of. 
the first industrial revolution, which glori- | 
fied human labour in the service of a now 
outmoded technology. Few issues are more 
urgent for the unemployed young — our’ 
own children. 


ee 


Chile under the military 


By Jacques Zylberberg 


Under the Presidency of Salvador Allende, 
a growing populist movement in Chile 
finally backfired against its leaders. 
Traditional political institutions collapsed 
under the two-way pressure of opposing 
factions within the country and destabili- 
zing efforts from without. The military 
élite was the only group that remained 
capable of filling the political vacuum 
created by the mutual neutralization of 
the parties in conflict. The military bu- 
reaucracy was the one state institution 
that was still cohesive and potent despite 
the political upheaval. 

From 1970 to 1973, the army as an 
organization had refused to support the 
various generals, from Viaux to Prats, who 
had responded to a multitude of pleas from 
pressure groups, political parties, the 
Chilean Government, the multinational 
corporations and the Nixon Administra- 


tion. This assortment of pleas, however, 
served to legitimize the concerted offensive | 


power. 
The collegial nature of the junta and | 
the militarization of the various state in- | 
stitutions ensure that the military inter- 
vention will continue. After usurping : 
constitutional, legislative and executive 
power, the army put an end to the relative 
autonomy of the administrative institu- 
tions. The administration was restructured | 
in line with military models, efficiency | 
being guaranteed through a massive influx | 
of officers into the public service. Muil- | 
tarization ensured that the administration " 
would function in a homogeneous, cen- 
tralized manner, in contrast to the splin- 
tering and break-up of bureaucratic a | 
tures under the previous regime. .! 


addition, the military clamped state 


ntrol over all aspects of society; the 

elopment of society gave way to the 

elopment of the state. Under this all- 
sncompassing military rule, two civilian 
‘institutions, the Supreme Court of Justice 
and the General Comptroller, have sur- 
vived, thanks to their ready acceptance of 
the rulers’ decrees. 


Internal war 

The seizure of power by the military 
marked the beginning of an internal war 
against the structures of the leftist na- 
tional-populist state, which was blamed 
for the political disorder, for the economic 
crisis and, finally, for subversion. The in- 
ternal war was, of course, directed first 
against the political leaders of the previous 
regime and the sections of the working 
class that had supported them, and, finally, 
against the entire working class. External 
security was relegated to the background 
in the haste to suppress the nation, the 
restless internal social groups and their 
movements. The people were now cast as 
the main enemy standing in the way of the 
stability and expansion of a state saved by 
the military from Communist anarchy. 

There is no need to repeat the details 
of the physical repression and constant 
violation of human rights that have been 
the subject of numerous official reports by 
the United Nations and even the Organi- 
zation of American States. The subjection 
of the people to the state has been accom- 
plished by a variety of methods — physical, 
economic and ideological. Physical repres- 
sion is practised only on people from the 
lower and middle classes who were con- 
nected with the Allende regime or have 
been involved in the human-rights cam- 
paign. Economic repression, as evidenced 
by increasing unemployment, lower real 
wages, and child-malnutrition, is being 
used to “re-educate” the workers in the 
\ school of “jungle capitalism”. And the 

_ third prong of the internal war, ideological 
repression, consists in banning political 
parties, purging the universities and cen- 
soring the media, the aim being not only 
to prevent the opposition from expressing 
itself but also to depoliticize the country. 
Finally, the permanent state of siege rules 
out any serious opposition to the regime 
and serves as a pseudo-legal justification 
for the various arbitrary measures accom- 
panying the repression. The military is 
now the only social group capable of con- 
certed action in Chile. 

The repression of the country at all 
levels produces the docile manpower neces- 
sary for a widespread eapitalistic accumu- 
lation of wealth, providing the material 


> 


basis of national security. Reacting to the 
populist policies of state intervention, the 
military leaders have opted for financial 
orthodoxy in the public sector and liberal 
laissez-faire in the productive sectors, and 
have undertaken to dismantle all obstacles 
to the free play of forces in the market 
place. The deflationary financial policies, 
the withdrawal from the Andean Group, 
the dismantling of the public sector of the 
economy and the reduction in consump- 
tion have created an environment favour- 
able to jungle capitalism and multinational 
corporations, The junta’s economic ad- 
visers believe that the incestuous union of 
state nationalism and economic liberalism 
should transform Chile into a new South 
Korea. 

Unfortunately, the perfect free mar- 
ket does not exist; economic agents are not 
all equal, and this inequality leads inev- 
itably to imbalance and domination. By 
unrestrictedly opening the national market 
to private economic forces inside and out- 
side the country, Chile has left itself little 
room to manoeuvre in the difficult con- 
frontation taking place between national 
economies and transnational corporations. 


Junta isolation 
The excesses of the internal war and the 
militarization of the state are steadily 
isolating the junta from the United States, 
the social sectors backing the rulers, and 
their own troops. 

First there is geopolitical isolation. 
Although the junta claims to be a forward 
bastion in the anti-Soviet struggle, it has 
not managed to establish good relations 
with the Western world. Even its ally the 
United States has been abandoning it 
since the past Presidential election. In the 
style of John Kennedy, President Carter 
claims to favour “democratic”? models of 
development in the Third World. Wash- 
ington’s hostility, however, will not go so 
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far as to produce a repetition of the‘‘desta- 
bilization” operation that hastened the fall 
of the Allende Government. The internal 
cohesiveness of the current Santiago re- 
gime rules out such an operation in the 
immediate future, not to mention the fact 
that the new American President does not 
seem to support that approach. 

Second, there is social isolation. 
Whereas in 1973 the armed forces had 
been able to count on the support of the 
majority of the population, this majority 
has progressively become silent and 
apathetic. The wearing-away of the junta’s 
popularity has resulted less from the ex- 
cessive physical repression than from ex- 
cessive deflationary policies and jungle 
capitalism, which have affected both the 
entire working class and the main section 
of the population supporting the junta, the 
middle class. Even the upper social strata, 
which have profited from the laissez-faire 
economic policies, are frustrated by their 
exclusion from political power. Though the 
military rulers have handed the key eco- 
nomic posts to civilians and have organized 
a corporatist dialogue with the public, 
they accept no organized political expres- 
sion, even on the part of their civilian 
supporters. 

Third, there is isolation within the 
army itself. Whereas the coup d’état 
affirmed the unity of action of the armed 
forces and the collegial nature of its 
decision-making, General Pinochet has 
since been becoming a caudillo, arrogating 
to himself most of the power at the expense 
of the other members of the junta. Also, 
the fact that the junta members have per- 
petuated their stay in power by their own 
decree has annoyed their peers and sub- 
ordinates, whose advancement is being 
held back by the blocking of the top posi- 
tions in the hierarchy. Finally, the exercise 
of power by the junta has opened up many 
sinecures for the military, but has brought 
them hardly any of the modern equipment 
that their Peruvian and Argentinian coun- 
terparts have obtained in large quantities. 


Questioning 

In view of this partial isolation of the 
junta, various non-Marxist groups and 
institutions have dared to start systematic 
questioning of the monopolizing of power 
by the military. For example, experts 
working for the Chilean episcopate have 
been stigmatizing a regime that runs 
counter to the republican, democratic and 
pluralistic traditions of the country. In the 
meantime, ex-President Frei, after being 
received at the White House, made a 
sharp, concise statement calling for the 
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return of a democratic regime “as the only 
possible solution”. Even the mouthpiece of 
the institutional right, the newspaper El 
Mercurio, has called for the return of 
democracy, a democracy purified of its! 
“demagogic and subversive elements”, and 
has condemned the ultraconservatism of. 
the junta. Finally, a member of the junta 
itself, the head of the navy, has criticized, 
the incongruity of lumping together civil- 
ian and military responsibilities, indicat- 
ing that power may soon be put back in 
civilian hands. | 

It is important, however, not to over- 
estimate the significance of pronounce- 
ments that create exaggerated interest 
among a public deprived of political news 
for four years. Nevertheless, the rumblings 
within the country’s non-military estab- 
lishment clearly indicate the unrest oj 
the civilian population in the face of Pino- 
chet’s desire to remain in power. With the 
same political skill that enabled him first 
to become army chief and then successor 
to Allende, General Pinochet has been 
counterattacking on all fronts since March 
Uke 


Political front 
On the political front, the junta has 
extended its internal war against opposi- 
tion from the centre and left by banning 
non-Marxist parties, which previously had 
simply been under suspension, Other mea- 
sures have included further prolonging the 
state of siege and increasing censorship 
Elections have been promised in ten years 

On the social front, the junta has let 
up a little on its orthodox approach tc 
finance and even indulged in a new, slight: 
ly-populist wage policy benefiting tech: 
nical, scientific and university manage: 
ment. The economic repression in genera 
has been toned down. 

On the military front, Pinochet has 
been making an intensive tour of the! 
canteens to regain personal contact witk 
his military bases. At the same time the! 
junta has been increasing the number o| 
general-officer positions in order to satisfy 
the impatient colonels. Geopolitically, ir. 
an effort to hold off Washington’s human 
rights offensive, the most glaring kinds 0°} 
physical repression have apparently beer 
shelved for the time being, while a numbe). 
of political prisoners are being released’ 
often into exile. 

The immediate future of Chile is rea’ 
sonably clear. Taking advantage of th) 
fragmented Chilean society they wreste 
from the Popular Unity, Pinochet and hi | 
partners have succeeded in cementing | 
state network relatively independent o 


ie groups that supported the military 
eover. Given the autonomy of the 
junta, it is to be expected that the regime 
will continue in a stable fashion over the 
- coming years. 
_ This continuity will stem from the 
following factors: First, the various con- 
tradictions that are little by little under- 
mining the regime and accentuating the 
isolation of the junta are not yet sufficient 
to break the cohesiveness of the military. 
_ At the same time, no other group has the 
physical capacity to challenge successfully 
the armed forces’ monopoly of power. 

In the meantime, the junta will step 
up its ideological and organizational re- 
pression of the centre- and right-wing 
parties, which by supporting the army 
officers’ initial war against the Chilean 
left helped set the stage for their own 
elimination. Fragments of these reaction- 
ary parties will be able to cling to life only 
with the complicity of certain sections of 
the army or through indirect protection 
by Washington. Some members of these 
élites (for example, Eduardo Frei) will 
continue their role of “voices in the night” 
until better days arrive. 

Contrary to what many people outside 
Chile believe, the Church, which is the 
only national institution to have survived 
the coming of the military leviathan, is not 
now and never will be in the forefront of 
the struggle against the junta. As in the 
past, the Church hierarchy will continue to 
fight for human rights and, through its 
“national committee of solidarity”, to op- 
pose the most glaring kinds of physical and 
ideological repression. It will also continue 
to provide some protection and an ear for 
dissidents. 

In spite of the economic repression, 
it is not inconceivable that the regime 
may find some new support among public 
service and university management and 
among certain sections of the sub-prole- 
tariat. After the real or imaginary con- 
vulsions that Chile lived through from 
1970 to 1975, many social groups that dis- 
like the junta’s economic repression and 
monopoly of power are not ready to enter 
into a dangerous competition with the 
military in the next few years. Finally, the 
left is totally powerless within the country 
following the massive exile of its leadership 
and militant members, who have to be 
content with embarrassing the junta 
abroad, mobilizing opinion against its con- 
stant violation of human rights. 

Any substantial change in the Chilean 
situation depends only indirectly on pres- 
sure from social groups inside the country 
or from the great powers. These internal 


and external forces will have an effect on 
the junta’s action, but not on its position 
as ruler of the state. Recognizing that 
only some deep fissure in the unity of the 
army would put the junta in real danger, 
and that such a break-up would have to 
have both internal and external causes, 
there are some hypothetical models for the 
future that may be applied to Chile. For 
example, the strongman tactics and style 
of General Pinochet could infect his peers 
or subordinates. Likewise, the staffs could 
oust their chiefs on the group that they 
are no longer following the general will of 
the army. In short, Pinochet could at any 
moment become the victim of a Viaux 
anti-Schneider move or a Pinochet anti- 
Prats move. 


Models 
Using the Argentinian military govern- 
ments from 1970 to 1973 as a guide, we 
shall give the name “Livingstone-Lanusse 
scenario” to a succession model in which 
an army remains in power, but under un- 
stable conditions, one faction displacing 
the other. In this model, the realization 
by the military that they are unable to 
solve the economic problems and are be- 
coming increasingly unpopular sets the 
stage for a temporary return to civilian 
rule. In the case of Chile, there would have 
to be a steady deterioration of the econ- 
omy and of relations with Washington in 
order for the Livingstone-Lanusse scenario 
to come about. Such a deterioration from 
within and without would encourage the 
“voices in the night” and provoke the open 
opposition of the professional associations. 
employer groups and trade unions. The 
final sequence in the scenario would see 
widespread squabbling among the officers, 
each taking the side of a bankrupt busi- 
nessman, a ruined farmer, an insolvent 
shopkeeper, and executive reduced to pro- 
letarian status, or a stifled right-wing poli- 
tician. 

The return to civilian rule could fol- 
low the “Caramanlis scenario’. Such a 
sequence of events guarantees, at one and 
the same time, democracy, institutional 
stability, the return of the military to their 
barracks and, above all, the exclusion from 
power of fascists, ultra-leftists and the 
Communist Party. This scenario is implicit 
in the present approach of the Chilean 
Democrat Party, which is now led by its 
right wing and hopes to return to power 
by promising a Chile without an Allende or 
a Pinochet. Frei Government No. ... would 
bear little resemblance to Frei Government 
No. 1 with its “Revolution in Freedom”. 
If we may be allowed to over-indulge in 
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historical analogies, the Chilean Christian 
Democrat Party has replaced its patron 
saint Jacques Maritain with Georges Bi- 
dault. A return to the Cold War, refusal of 
the historical compromise and submission 
to the institutional right — that would be 
the price to pay for a substantial attenua- 
tion of the internal war and would serve 
as the basis of a right-wing populist gov- 
ernment. Such a scenario could receive 
passive support from part of the Popular 
Unity, whose sole objective right now is 
tactical — get the military back to their 
barracks. 

The ‘“Caramanlis scenario” would 
follow the “Livingstone scenario” if the 
latter were to unfold rapidly; the military 
right wing would hand over power to the 
civilian right wing. But if the Livingstone 
scenario became drawn out into a lengthy 
affair, a left-wing variant would then 
become possible. The army, too deeply 
divided, would offer the ever-more-de- 
manding working classes a transition to a 
centre-left populist government. We shall 
use the name ”Campora scenario” — after 
Argentina’s 1973 President — for the com- 
plex interplay in which elderly statesmen, 
worn down under the harness of long-gone 
politics, try to manoeuvre between a di- 


Rewriting the laws of war: 
the Geneva Protocols of 1977 


By L. C. Green 


The opinion seems to be a widely held 
that, since the adoption of the Pact of 
Paris (the Kellogg-Briand Pact) in 1928, 
particularly as interpreted by the Nurem- 
berg Tribunal, war, or at least aggressive 
war, has been not merely illegal but crim- 
inal. This belief has been strengthened by 
a variety of resolutions adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, 
culminating in the adoption by that body 
in December 1974 of the Definition of Ag- 
gression embodied in Resolution 3314 
(X XIX). Moreover, many commentators 
have argued that Chapters VI and VII of 
the Charter of the United Nations have 
rendered all forms of war illegal, with the 
exception of a resort to self-defence in 
response to an attack already launched — 
thus excluding any possibility of action by 
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vided but still reactionary army and the 
increasingly radical masses. In this model, | 
the coalition inevitably breaks up in the 
conflict between proponents of the estab-. 
lished order and proponents of change, 

The above scenarios are all possible 
but the simplest and likeliest one would 
see the immediate future prolonged inde- 
finitely, Pinochet handing over power to 
Pinochet all the way to 1987. In such a 
scenario the army would maintain its 
cohesiveness and its confidence in Pino- 
chet despite the economic crisis and the 
cooling of relations with Washington. 
Washington’s opposition would be used to 
advantage by Pinochet in a nationalistic 
offensive and neutralized by support from. 
the other military dictatorships on the. 
continent. The economic crisis would me 
to opposition from the various social and’ 
economic pressure groups, but it would be. 
opposition of a scattered nature, with no’ 
political expression, and would ultimately: 
be dissolved by the tactical skill of the’ 
junta. The Pinochet scenario has two’ 
variants: ‘Papadopoulos variant” offers: 
ten additional years of repression, while 
the “Franco variant” offers 30 years of! 
national reconstruction. 


way of preventive or anticipatory self. 
defence. In addition, a number of Thirc’ 
World and Eastern European countrie: 
have sought to contend that, despit’ 
Article 51 of the Charter, no action may) 
properly be described as self-defence un 
less it is authorized by the Security) 
Council, even though the effect of this in. 
terpretation is virtually to turn Article 5” 
upside down. | 

It is relatively simple to declare wa’ 
illegal or criminal. Preventing states 0: 
groups — whether they are called nationa 
liberation movements or not — from re’ 
sorting to force and launching armed con 
flict is another matter altogether. Since 
1945, the world has experienced numerou:, 
conflicts of this kind — even though non 
of them have involved direct confrontatior 


een great powers. Such incidents have 
n taken the form of struggles for self- 
termination or have occurred between 
rival groups seeking governmental control 
while refusing to admit that they have 
been fighting a civil war. Because of this 
tendency to violence, which has existed 
from time immemorial, attempts have been 
made to lay down rules for the conduct of 
war, especially for the protection of those 
not directly involved, and also with the 
aim, so far as possible, of “humanizing” 
the actual conduct of warfare with a view 
to the exclusion of “unnecessary suffer- 
ing”. While it is somewhat contradictory 
to talk of rules for conducting an operation 
that is, in fact, illegal, it nevertheless 
remains true that international law con- 
tains a wealth of such rules to apply when 
armed conflict actually occurs. 

For the most part, these rules are to 
be found in what are sometimes referred 
_ to as the Hague Law and the Geneva Law. 
The Hague Law comprises a series of con- 
ventions drawn up at the Hague Peace 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907, notably 
Convention IV of 1907 relating to the con- 
duct of warfare on land — all of which may 
be considered as the code of conduct regu- 
lating the actual waging of war. The 
Geneva Law, on the other hand, which has 
been prepared largely under the auspices 
of the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, is primarily concerned with the 
welfare of those who are not involved in 
the fighting, whether as non-combatants, 
prisoners of war, medical and religious 
officials, and the like. The most important 
series of conventions drawn up for this 
purpose were those of 1929 relating to the 
Red Cross itself and to prisoners of war 
and the wounded and shipwrecked, togeth- 
er with those of 1949 seeking to bring the 
1929 code up to date in the light of what 
had occurred between 1929 and 1945, with 
the innovation of a special convention re- 
lating to civilians in occupied territory. 

While it may be true that generals 
spend much of their time planning to fight 
the next war according to the strategy and 
tactics of the last one, it is the case with the 
law governing humanitarian war that the 
International Committee of the Red Cross 
seeks to amend it to apply in the next 
armed conflict in the light of the deficien- 
cies that became clear in the one recently 
terminated. This was true of both 1929 
and 1949, but such conflicts as those that 
occurred in Korea and Vietnam, with the 
introduction, for example, of the air-am- 
bulance, showed that the law as estab- 
lished at Geneva was not adequate in 
modern conflicts. Moreover, both these 


wars, together with the struggles taking 
place in connection with the winds of 
change in colonial territories, made it clear 
that the whole conspectus of the inter- 
national law of war would have to change, 
for modern contestants were as often as 
not entities other than states and the con- 
flicts in which they were engaged could 
hardly be described as international wars 
in the usual sense. In addition, it became 
clear that modern conflicts, being so highly 
ideological or political in character, were 
fought with a bitterness and barbarism 
that was rarely encountered in ordinary 
warfare. It was, therefore, realized that 
some effort would have to be made to 
introduce a system of law that might con- 
tribute to a reduction of the terror associ- 
ated with such conflicts. With these ends 
in view, the International Committee of 
the Red Cross initiated, from 1971 on, a 
series of meetings of experts, and eventu- 
ally produced draft documents for con- 
sideration at a diplomatic conference de- 
voted to the development and codification 
of humanitarian law in armed conflict. 


First session 

The first session of this diplomatic con- 
ference met in 1974 and concluded its 
activities in June 1977. Two draft proto- 
cols intended to expand the 1949 law were 
presented, the first dealing with interna- 
tional conflicts and the second, in the 
promotion of which Canadian representa- 
tives played a major role, introducing a 
new law for non-international conflicts. 
The very fact that an international con- 
ference made up of state representatives 
was prepared to deal with the latter, tradi- 
tionally a matter exclusively of internal 
domestic jurisdiction, was itself a major 
breakthrough. Perhaps the next most- 
significant fact was the decision at the first 
session of the conference to recognize cer- 
tain struggles of self-determination as 
international conflicts and, concomitant 
with this, to allow the representatives of 
national liberation movements (the one 
that played a significant role was the 
Palestine Liberation Organization) to at- 
tend and participate as observers, with all 
the rights of full participants save that of 
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Problem of 
definition 
unsolved 


the vote. This decision ultimately resulted 
in a move by the representatives of the 
Third World to enable these movements 
to sign the Final Act. Such a decision, 
albeit the final act of a conference has no 
legal significance other than to record 
what has actually happened, would have 
constituted an important precedent — for, 
regardless of any reservations to the con- 
trary, once such an event occurs it does 
constitute a precedent — and could well 
have been used to support the view that 
the PLO, for example, now enjoyed full 
treaty capacity and an international status 
that had not, at that time, been conferred 
on it by any United Nations organ. Ulti- 
mately, a way out of the dilemma was 
found by agreeing to reproduce the exact 
terminology of the resolution granting 
observer status and arranging for national 
liberation movements to sign the Final Act 
on a page separate from that used by any 
state participating in the conference. 

One of the major problems left un- 
solved by the conference and inherent in 
the decision to describe wars of national 
liberation as international armed conflicts, 
and subject, therefore, to the full range of 
the international law of war is that of 
definition. It is true that the United 
Nations has adopted a policy of recogniz- 
ing as national liberation movements only 
such bodies as are accepted as such by the 
appropriate local regional organization 
(virtually restricting them, therefore, to 
the Arab world and Africa), but there is 
no reason why this practice should be 
followed elsewhere and no attempt was 
made at Geneva to set standards to enable 
a decision to be made. In practice, many 
of the Third World countries referred 
during debate to what they described as 
“true” national liberation movements, but 
even they went no further than reiterating 
UN attitudes. The situation was by no 
means clarified when a representative of 
the Irish Republican Army issued a state- 
ment to the media announcing that, since 
it was a national liberation movement, its 
members were fully entitled to prisoner- 
of-war status regardless of what the 
British or Irish Governments might say, 
especially as it was also agreed by the 
conference that such movements could 
make unilateral declarations of adherence. 
If such a declaration were made, it would 
appear that the Swiss Government, as 
depositary of the protocols, and the Inter- 
national Committee, as the intermediary 
through which much of the observance 
would be ensured, would be obliged to 
accept it. The former would have to inform 
all signatories to the protocol, which 
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would presumably decide, subjectively and 
individually, what attitude to adopt, while 
the latter might find itself obliged to fulfil 
all the duties envisaged for it in the 
document. , 
| 

i 
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Definition 

The problem of definition referred to above ' 
is by no means academic, but is of pro-' 
found practical significance, as may be 
seen from the case of Angola, when various ° 
groups contended that they were each the 
national liberation movement entitled to. 
recognition. Furthermore, if the conflict in 
question is not one Neryecn states or one 
involving a national liberation te oo 
seeking self-determination, it is not an. 
international conflict, but falls within the! 
purview of Protocol II, concerning non-' 
international conflicts. However, the defi- 
nition issue is only complicated as a result. 
of this. Protocol II applies to conflicts oc- | 
curring on the territory of a party to the 
Protocol “between its armed forces and 
dissident armed forces or other organized | 
armed groups which, under responsible 
command, exercise such control over a part’ 
of its territory, as to enable them to carry | 
out sustained and concerted military) 
operations and to implement this Protocol | 
[but] not to situations of internal dis- 

turbances and tensions, such as riots, 
isolated and sporadic acts of violence atl 
other acts of a similar nature’. This. 
means, in effect, that Protocol II will only | | 
operate in what is, in fact, a civil war of the 
type that was fought in Spain, and the) 
decision as to whether a Protocol II situa- 
tion had arisen or not is likely to be made’! 
by the party in whose territory it occurs’ 
rather than on any objective basis. It is 
perhaps worth mentioning here that the| 
Canadian delegation had hoped to reduce 
this threshold to ensure some international | 
legal standard that would be applicable to. 
non-international armed conflicts even) 
though they had not reached this sophia 
cated organizational level. 

Who is to decide that what starts} 
with sporadic acts of violence, hardens. 
into internal disturbances amounting to. 
insurrection, becomes so aggravated that. 
it amounts to civil war, with the partisans | 
opposed to the government contending 
they are engaged in an anti-colonial mani- 
festation, seeking their self-determination | 
on the basis of national liberation and so_ 
entitled to be treated as an international 
conflict in the meaning of Protocol I is, in’ 
fact, a Protocol I situation? Formerly, it 
might have been argued that, if the con- 
testants were wearing a recogni 
uniform and comporting themselves as a 
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properly-organized military force in ac- 
cordance with the laws of war, then clearly 
the situation was covered by the laws of 
war, with both sides being entitled to 
prisoner-of-war status. But this is no longer 
the case. Protocol I has altered the concep- 
tion of combatants and consequently of 
those entitled to prisoner-of-war status. 
‘In order to protect national liberation 
}movements, it is no longer necessary that 
\two parties to a conflict recognize each 
} other, so long as the forces involved are 
subject to an internal disciplinary system 
that is able to enforce compliance with 
international law. International law in the 
past has required such forces to have a 
fixed distinctive sign, recognizable at a 
distance, and to carry their arms openly. 
. This is no longer the case. Operations like 
‘\ that in Vietnam have shown that those 
| likely to describe themselves as national 
ec omsts are unlikely to be readily 
‘distinguishable from the civilian popula- 
| tion and may even be dressed in identical 
| fashion. In addition, the members of the 
| IRA or of guerilla movements in Africa 
operating within the towns rarely carry 
‘their arms openly. Under the protocol, 
| violation of the rules of international law 
does not deprive a combatant of his status 
_ as such, or of his right to be a prisoner of 
war. In addition, while combatants are 
required to “distinguish themselves from 
| the civilian population while they are en- 
gaged in an attack or in a military opera- 
_ tion preparatory to an attack ... there 
are situations in armed conflict where, if, 
owing to the nature of the hostilities, an 
armed combatant cannot so distinguish 
himself, he shall [nevertheless] retain his 
status as a combatant, provided that, in 
such situations, he carries his arms openly: 
(a) during each military engagement [— 
what if this is an ambush or an attack 
from the rear upon a sentry at a military 
- installation?], and 

(b) during such time as he is visible to 
the adversary while he is engaged in a 
military deployment preceding the launch- 
ing of an attack in which he is to partici- 
pate’. (There were differences of opinion 
as to whether this meant ‘‘visible” to the 
naked eye or with the assistance of me- 
chanical aids. ) 

Since the situation envisaged in this 
provision will not refer to the forces of an 
organized state or government, this means 
_ that the reciprocal basis of the law of war 
and of humanitarian law generally has 
been disrupted. Such forces will continue 
' to be required to wear uniforms or other 

distinguishing emblems and carry their 
arms openly at all times, and failure to do 
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so will render them likely to lose their 
protected status. National liberation 
forces, on the other hand, remain pro- 
tected and, even should they fail to fulfil 
the requirements just referred to, while 
they lose “the right to be a prisoner of 
war, [they] shall, nevertheless, be given 
protections equivalent in all respects to 
those accorded to prisoners of war” in 
accordance with the Geneva Convention 
on Prisoners of War, as well as any further 
protection afforded such prisoners by the 
protocol. They would, however, be liable 
to trial for war crimes. 

Other matters, too, reflect ‘North- 
South” divergences and the pressures of 
the Third World majority. The Angolan 
armed conflict and the Luanda trial that 
followed it, together with criticism of 
European volunteers with the South 
African and Rhodesian forces, have fo- 
cused attention on the employment of mer- 
cenaries. The general view seems to be 
that there is something dishonourable in 
the profession of arms if the professional 
serves for purely mercenary, or perhaps 
even ideological, reasons. After Luanda, it 
appeared as if condemnation would be re- 
served for those who sold their services to 
an authority opposed to a national libera- 
tion movement, while those who assisted 
such a movement for whatever cause were 
merely complying with the new morality 
as expressed in resolutions of the United 
Nations and the Organization of African 
Unity. Protocol I acknowledges some of 
the obloquy heaped upon the mercenary in 
that it denies him status either as a com- 
batant or a prisoner of war, but it does 
not say that mercenary service is in itself 
a crime. On the other hand, if it denies him 
protected status, it reduces him to the 
level of a non-combatant unlawfully taking 
up arms and, as such, liable to trial as a 
war criminal. It is possible to argue that 
he remains entitled to minimum humani- 
tarian treatment and basic judicial guar- 
antees, 


Mercenaries 

The reference to national liberation has 
also disappeared, and a mercenary is now 
described as any person who ‘“‘(a) is spe- 
cially recruited locally or abroad to fight 
in an armed conflict [— thus inhibiting the 
right of a belligerent defending itself 
against aggression from exercising its 
sovereignty within its territory by enlist- 
ment of visitors who may be willing to 
serve]; (b) does, in fact, take a direct part 
in the hostilities [— protecting, therefore, 
advisers or instructors sent by a sympa- 
thetic great power or its substitute]; (c) is 
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motivated to take part in the hostilities 
essentially for private gain and, in fact, is 
promised, by or on behalf of a Party to the 
conflict, material compensation substan- 
tially in excess of that promised or paid to 
combatants of similar ranks and functions 
in the armed forces of that Party [— while 
this at first would suggest that developing 
countries or liberation movements paying 
little to their own forces are at a disadvan- 
tage, this is not, in fact, the case, since 
persons assisting such countries or move- 
ments are obviously motivated by other 
than mercenary considerations; this is yet 
a further example of discrimination in the 
application of the law, for the decision on 
status rests not on active participation in 
hostilities but on ascertainment of the 
motive of the individual or on the promises 
held out by the recruiting agency whether 
they are fulfilled or not]; (d) is neither a 
national of a Party to the conflict nor a 
resident of territory controlled by a Party 
to the conflict [— this would damage the 
position of foreign volunteers serving as 
such if paid on a different scale]; (e) is not 
a member of the armed forces of a Party to 
the conflict [— this would protect, for ex- 
ample, such units as the Eagle Squadron 
serving with the Republic Force in the 
Second World War, or non-Israeli Jews or 
gentiles serving in any of the Middle 
Eastern wars and incorporated with the 
army of Israel, but, since no state recog- 
nizes Rhodesia or its nationality, does this 
mean that every member of the Rhodesian 
Army opposing the Zimbabwe forces is a 
mercenary and as such liable to trial as a 
war criminal?]; and [— clearly the provi- 
sions are cumulative, so that if any one is 
not satisfied the individual cannot be re- 
garded as a mercenary]; (f) has not been 
sent by a State which is not a Party to the 
conflict on official duty as a member of its 
armed forces” [— the Cubans in Angola 
therefore cannot be regarded as merce- 
naries]. It has recently been announced 
that the Organization of African Unity has 
accepted this definition rather than that of 
Luanda. Perhaps the fact that the provi- 
sions are cumulative will provide the safe- 
guard for those states that would other- 
wise find it difficult to ratify the protocol 
without reserving on this article. 

The articles considered so far relate 
to the present political temper of inter- 
national society, with its emphasis on 
decolonization and respect for self-deter- 
mination. Closely related to such consid- 
erations is the condemnation of apartheid, 
which the United Nations has described as 
a crime against humanity. It is perhaps 
not surprising, therefore, that when the 
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conference came to review and extend t 
notion of grave breaches that would con. 
stitute a basis for universal criminal juris 
diction, it included among such breach 
“practices of apartheid and other inhuman! 
and degrading practices involving outrages! 
upon personal dignity, based on racial 
discrimination”. Even though there was! 
one delegate who considered that the 
separation of black prisoners of war from 
their white colleagues was more to be 
deplored than the murder of prisoners of, 
war, one cannot but wonder how a legal) 
authority would define any of the practi 
here condemned, or draft an indictment on 
the basis thereof. : 

Less objectionable is the provision 
condemning as a grave breach mnjoatitall 
delay in the repatriation of prisoners of 
war and of civilians, a matter that was of 
deep concern at the termination of the’ 
Korean and Vietnamese hostilities. Equal- 
ly, no objection can be taken to the con-! 
demnation of intentional attacks upon 
civilians or other non-combatants. One 
might even agree that it is, in fact, a grave 
breach to launch an attack against “‘works 
or installations containing dangerous 
forces in the knowledge that such attack 
will cause excessive loss of life, injury tc 
civilians or damage to civilian objects”) 
although there are some who would argue 
that even this is permitted in the cause ol 
self-defence. Again, one cannot disagree 
that it is a grave breach “perfidiously”’ tc) 
make use of the protected emblems of the | 
Red Cross, Crescent or Lion and Sun. This) 
protection does not extend to the Rec 
Shield of David used by Israel, since this, 
is not a recognized emblem. In 1976, a 
Canadian attempt to forbid the wrongful 
and abusive use of any unrecognized but 
habitually-employed sign, thus prohibiting! 
Israel from using the Red Shield in 4 
“perfidious” manner, was overwhelm 
defeated under Arab and Third re 
pressure. 
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Cultural heritage 
A completely new development relates ro 
the protection of objects forming part of. 
“the spiritual or cultural heritage of 
peoples” — a somewhat vaguely defined | 
conception. The leading role for such pro-) 
tection was taken by the Vatican, Austria, 
Italy, Greece, Egypt and Iran, and it is 
now a grave breach to make “ clearly- 
recognized historic monuments, works of 
art or places of worship, which constitute. 
the cultural or spiritual heritage of peo- 
ples” the object of attack, when they are’ 
not located ‘“‘in the immediate proximity ol! 
military objectives’, provided special pro- 
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ection has been given them by special 
rrangement, for there must be some 
aeans of identification. 
In addition to these and similar pro- 
sions, Protocol I also contains detailed 
echnical stipulations concerning the iden- 
fication of medical units and their air- 
raft and transport vehicles. Likewise, 
j0re explicit requirements than hitherto 
re laid down relating to the conditions of 
nternment of civilians and their rights 
nd protection, particularly in order to 
nsure full respect for the rule of law and 
he application of proper judicial guaran- 
jees should trials prove necessary. At the 
‘ame time, an attempt has been made to 
ainimize the possibility of unwitting 
reaches of the law by military comman- 
lers. Too often in the past it has been 
yossible for such an official to contend 
| at he did not know what the law was or 
hi at it was doubtful. Now, however, par- 
i es to the protocol are required to appoint 
properly- qualified legal advisers whose 
sk it will be to advise and warn the 
G manders to whom they are attach- 
‘d of the potential illegality of any 
BBposed line of action. In addition, par- 
ies are made liable to disseminate the 
yrovisions of the Geneva Conventions and 
Ihe protocol among both their armed 
orces and their civilian populations — the 


] 
Liter provision is modified to preserve the 
yosition of a federal state in which educa- 
ion may be the sole competence of a local 
‘overnment unit, an amendment that was 
dopted at the instance of Canada. Not 
nly will the commander no longer be able 
o say he was unaware of the law but his 
ability for the acts of his subordinates 
1as now been clearly embodied in an inter- 
ational instrument. On the other hand, 
argely as a result of Third World fears 
hat such a provision was likely to militate 
gainst the preservation of military disci- 
line and justify disobedience, a provision 
eferring to superior orders and making it 
lear that only lawful orders were to be 
beyed was omitted from the final text. 
Chis led Canada and others to state that 
uch an omission in no way affected the 
ustomary law with regard to the non- 
vailability of a defence of superior orders 
gainst a charge of violation of the laws 
f war. 
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nvestigating violations 

Janada was among those states that were 
a favour of a completely new departure 
a humanitarian war law. It had been pro- 
vosed that there should be a permanent 
nd compulsory inquiry mechanism to in- 
estigate allegations of serious violations 


of the law, even though it was realized 
that any on-the-spot investigation would 
require the permission, if not the active 
co-operation, of the party accused of such 
breaches. This proposal encountered much 
opposition from the socialist states, as well 
as some of the developing countries, most 
of whose objections involved the conten- 
tion that investigations of the kind pro- 
posed were invasions of sovereignty and 
were amenable to propagandist abuse. 
Ultimately, it was agreed that a body 
should be set up on a voluntary basis in 
the hope that some states at least would 
be prepared to recognize its authority as 
compulsory. 

A further development, and one that 
again received Canadian support, con- 
cerned an extension of existing arrange- 
ments with regard to the appointment and 
acceptance of a protecting power. It has 
long been recognized that, when armed 
conflict breaks out and diplomatic rela- 
tions between the parties are severed, some 
measure of normal intercourse and repre- 
sentation must continue. The method in 
the past has been for belligerents mutually 
to agree upon a neutral state to represent 
them vis-d-vis the ‘adverse party” — the 
currently-accepted term for enemy. Now 
an attempt has been made to ensure that 
such a protecting agency is available im- 
mediately from the outbreak of the con- 
flict. If no power has been designated at 
the beginning of a conflict, the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross, or any 
other impartial humanitarian organization 
(it was, in fact, somewhat distressing to 
note the extent to which the International 
Committee was distrusted by or unpopular 
with a large number of states participating 
in the conference), is instructed to offer its 
good offices with a view to the designation 
of a protecting power, and it is now 
provided that, if, after a specified period, 
no agreement on such designation is possi- 
ble, the International Committee or other 
organization concerned may act as a sub- 
stitute, with all the rights and duties nor- 
mally belonging to a protecting power. 

So far as Protocol II is concerned, 
political doubts, fears and hesitancies were 
probably even more apparent than was the 
case with Protocol I. Since this protocol 
deals with non-international conflicts, all 
the susceptibilities of sovereignty and the 
desire, particularly of the new states, to 
protect one’s independence against out- 
side interference are directly involved. 
Even though such outside interference is 
expressly forbidden, it is perhaps not sur- 
prising that many countries, especially 
those that might be regarded as most 


Protecting-power 
arrangements 
extended 
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likely to find themselves involved in rebel- 
lion or a civil war, were very hesitant to 
agree to anything that placed the rebel 
side on equal terms with the established 
authority, or imposed an obligation to dis- 
seminate the contents of the protocol in a 
way that would appear to impose an obli- 
gation upon the government to inform its 
people of the rights they would have 
against that government, and restricting 
the government in its eflorts to suppress 
any attempt at its overthrow. Since Pro- 
tocol II was intended to operate in internal 
situations, when one of the parties was 
likely to rely upon the support of a civilian 
population untrained from the military 
point of view and not supplied with the 
technical and educational facilities of the 
government forces, it was contended, con- 
sistently by Canada, that the protocol 
should be kept as simple, non-technical 
and brief as possible, especially as many 
of the more refined elements of interna- 
national conflicts would be absent, so that 
the intricacies and detail of Protocol I 
would be unnecessary. However, perhaps 
with a view to making its application less 
likely, there was a strong body of opinion 
at the conference that Protocol II should 
mirror Protocol I, even though at times 
this might mean introducing articles that 
were almost completely irrelevant in a 
non-international situation. However, in 
the last two or three weeks of the final 
session, when it appeared very likely that 
Protocol II would be completely lost, a 
major effort was made under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Justice Hussein of Pakistan, 
who cited the redrafted protocol Canada 
had prepared on an earlier occasion to 
explain the philosophy of a _ simplified 
Protocol II, to revive the notion of a 
simpler document, and this was finally 
adopted. 

While one might regret the absence 
of this or that provision that has now been 
dropped, or that has not been carried over 
from the original Canadian proposal, it 
may well be possible that more states will 
accept Protocol II — states that are prone 
to civil war — than would otherwise have 
been the case. For the first time there 
exists an international instrument that 
seeks to postulate how a government and 
those opposed to it will conduct them- 
selves in an armed conflict qualifying as 
a non-international conflict of the kind 
referred to above. The protocol is based on 
absolute non-discrimination and seeks in 
every way to preserve the rule of law on 
behalf of those who may be held in deten- 
tion by either side during the conflict. The 
traditional recourse to cruel treatment, 
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such as torture, which seems to be inherent | 
in any modern armed insurrection, is for-; 
bidden, while an attempt has been mada 
to prevent one of the phenomena that) 
became notorious in Vietnam and is being 
repeated in Africa — namely, the employ-| 
ment, by one side, of children. It is now’ 
forbidden to recruit any person under the 
age of 15 or to allow such a person to par-. 
ticipate in conflict. On the other hand, no. 
matter what offence such a wrongly. 
recruited individual may commit, no death’ 
penalty may be pronounced if hed is below 
18. In this he is better off than a pregnant! 
woman or the mother of a young child who: 
is dependent upon her, for such a woman| 
is liable to the death penalty, though it: 
may not be carried out during pregnancy, 
or while the child is dependent. A Cana~ 
dian attempt to postpone all executions. 
until after the end of hostilities, by which 
time antagonisms might have relaxed, was 
not adopted. | 
Parallels are to be found with Proto- 

col I in the increased protection afforded 
to medical personnel and units, although 
the claim to preserve professional secrecy. 
which might well serve to protect ar 
injured rebel, is made subject to nationa 
law. The improved provisions for the care 
of the wounded and internees, as well as 
religious personnel, are similar, though or 
a reduced scale, to those included ir 
Protocol I. Since a government or rebe 
authority expecting defeat is inclined tc 
resort to extreme measures, the protoco 
expressly forbids collective punishments, 
attacks upon civilians and any acts in) 
tended to spread terror among the civiliar, 
population. As with Protocol I, objects 
that are part of the cultural or spiritua 
heritage of peoples are protected, thu: 
ensuring, it is hoped, that neither side wil) 
destroy its own cultural and _historica 
legacy. At the same time, in addition t/ 
forbidding starvation of the population) 
the protocol equally forbids either side ti 
“attack, remove, destroy or render use, 
less” objects like food or water installa 
tions indispensable to civilian survival. /' 
further invasion of a government’s right ti 
preserve itself is to be found in the provi 
sion banning displacement of the civilias 
population for reasons related to the con 
flict, unless the security of those civilian’ 
is involved or such BEET a Ge is fo. 
“imperative military reasons’ — as the: 

will always be called. Reflecting the nev) 
concern with the environment, as well a. 
the future of the country affected by th 
conflict is a provision, similar to one iJ 
Protocol I, to the effect that ‘works 0 
installations containing dangerous forces 


namely dams, dykes and nuclear electrical 
generating stations, shall not be made the 
object of attack, even where these objects 
a: e military objectives [italics added], if 
such attack causes the release of dan- 
gerous forces and consequent severe losses 
among the civilian population”. 

Like all treaties, Protocols I and II 
demand good faith from their parties if 
their objectives are to be achieved. Subject 
to certain reservations, primarily relating 
to the political character of many of its 
provisions, it is probable that Protocol I 
will receive a reasonable number of signa- 
tures and ratifications, even though the 
military commands of the participating 
‘countries might not be over-enthusiastic. 
So far as Protocol II is concerned, it is 
likely that the developed countries that 
have reservations concerning Protocol I 
will find it relatively easy to accept this 
instrument. For the most part, however, 
they are not the countries for which it is 
‘intended. True, there is no guarantee that 
jany country today is immune from civil 
‘war and other forms of non-international 
‘armed conflict. The provisions of Protocol 
‘II tend, however, to reflect the basic 
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humanitarian ideas that are familiar to 


; 
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those brought up in the Judaeo-Christian 
traditions of Western democracy and, 
even should a conflict ensue, the parties 
may be expected to respect the basic 
humanitarian imperatives embodied there- 
in. But with some of the new states, and 
even some of those to which civil war has 
traditionally almost been endemic, it may 
well be that there will be considerable 
hesitancy about acceptance. It would be 
somewhat ironic if this protocol, which is 
really intended to introduce humanitarian 
principles into an area hitherto completely 
free from international regulation, is rat- 
ified only by those that accept its princi- 
ples (even if they are not written down) 
or that are least likely to be called upon 
to put them into operation. On the other 
hand, it is quite possible that, if a country 
were to find itself involved in such a con- 
flict, it might well consider it to its own 
advantage to accept the obligations of 
Protocol II, either in the hope that the 
rebels would do the same or because the 
rebels had made propaganda gains on the 
international stage by announcing their 
intention of observing and applying its 
principles, 


Letter to the Editor 
Sir, 


is futile. 


_F. S. Manor’s article “By abandoning peacekeeping NATO could be reinforced” (Inter- 
‘national Perspectives, July/August 1977) calls for comment. Mr. Manor describes the 
‘ideal UN as one “that would be able to preserve law and order as a policeman on the 
‘beat ensures by his mere presence that order is kept and law obeyed”. Policemen might 
be surprised to know they have this effect, but it is certainly true the UN rarely comes 
‘close to it. Even policemen would be unable to cope if criminals were to command the 
support of whole neighbourhoods. The point is that the control of law and order is 
vested in states, not in the UN. Nor was it meant to be otherwise. The veto was written 
into the Charter at the insistence of all the great powers. Throughout his article, Mr. 
Manor confuses two quite separate concepts: peacekeeping and enforcement. In doing so, 
he sets impossibly high standards for peacekeeping and concludes inevitably that it 


Enforcement, or collective security, was envisaged in Articles 42-46 of the UN 
Charter and presupposed the deterrence or punishment of aggressors by the combined 
military might of the international community. Once the Cold War broke out, the needed 
‘unanimity of the great powers was broken and no enforcement action was possible (except 
for the Korean operation in 1950, when the U.S.S.R. was boycotting the Security 
Council). Peacekeeping, on the other hand, relies on the voluntary co-operation of 
opposing parties to maintain the peace. A peacekeeping mission is usually designed to 
discourage disputes from degenerating into armed conflicts, to verify that armistice lines 
‘are observed, or to supervise a process of disengagement. It assumes a degree of self- 
‘restraint by the parties involved and should ideally be linked with other peacemaking 
activities (e.g., negotiation, conciliation, arbitration, etc.). If and when circumstances 
change to the point where these conditions are no longer met, a peacekeeping mission 
will not be able to fulfil its mandate (as occurred in Egypt in 1967 and in Cyprus in 1974). 
One does not usually blame policemen for the existence of crime. 

| Mr. Manor also makes a number of questionable statements. He writes: “In June 
1964, Canada was instrumental in calling an international conference to discuss the set- 
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ting-up of such a [permanent peacekeeping] force. In 1971, the conference was still hard 
at work.” I can only presume that he is confusing the Ottawa Conference on Peacekeeping, — 
held in November 1964, and the UN Special Committee on Peacekeeping Operations, — 
which was set up in February 1965 and continues to meet. The first was a Canadian — 
initiative and was a once-only meeting amongst actual or potential troop contributors } 
to discuss informally questions of training, personnel and logistics. The UN Special | 
Committee, on the other hand, has been meeting each year in an effort to develop agreed | 
guidelines for future peacekeeping operations. Little progress has been made for the same | 
reason that Article 43 of the Charter is inoperative. The great powers disagree about — 
how to proceed. : 

Mr. Manor is also incorrect when he states that “in a crisis, each national contingent | 
and considers that, for example, civil police forces might replace Canadian troops in 
Cyprus at less cost. However, the greater part of the “cost” of maintaining our troops in | 
Cyprus which Mr. Manor cites consists of salaries which would have to be paid wherever | 
the soldiers happen to be. In the 1976-77 fiscal year, for example, of the $12,610,000 
spent on the battalion in Cyprus, the extra cost to Canada of maintaining those troops in 
Cyprus was $2,939,000. While this is not a negligible amount, it is not an outrageous 
sum to be paying to help maintain peace in the Eastern Mediterranean. Unfortunately, | 
one cannot substitute police for troops, the two functions being complementary, not inter-_ 
changeable. Police forces are used when possible, but soldiers are needed to deal with | 
what are essentially military situations. Mr. Manor asserts that their morale is poor. | 
I can only say that reports I have heard do not confirm this. | 

Morale might be poor if, as Mr. Manor writes, “at the first sign of trouble, they are 
told to head for the nearest evacuation post”. This is not so. UN forces are required to 
carry out the mandates they are given, including, in the case of UNEF II, resistance to 
attempts to prevent them from discharging their duties. It is true that in 1967 UNEF 
was compelled to evacuate the Sinai because the Egyptian Government withdrew its 
consent to its presence. This was Egypt’s right. The point at issue was whether the 
matter should have been taken to the Security Council first. 

Mr. Manor is also incorrect when he states that, “in a crisis, each national contingent 
of a UN force follows orders from its own government, rather than the UN” and that “in 
1967 a number of the UN contingents returned home from the Sinai without awaiting 
the UN’s decision about President Nasser’s order evicting UN peacekeepers from Egyp- 
tian territory’. This did not happen in the Sinai in 1967 or at any other time. On May 
16, 1967, Egypt ordered the UNEF Commander, Lieutenant-General Inderjit Rikhye, to | 
remove his troops. General Rikhye refused until he had instructions to that effect from | 
the Secretary-General, which he received on May 18. Then, and only then, did the 
concentration and evacuation of troops begin. | 

It is easy to denigrate the UN’s peacekeeping activities. It is more difficult to) 
propose practical alternatives. Certainly there are problems, and Canada has been in the | 
lead in calling for reform. But the need remains. We are seeing this again in relation to 
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Rhodesia and Namibia. | 
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ourable Don Jamieson, to the Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary Associa- 
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No. 77/15 Conference on International Economic 
Co-operation. An address by the Hon- 
ourable Allan J. MacEachen, Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council, to the 
resumed thirty-first session of the 
United Nations General Assembly, 
New York, September 13, 1977. 


No. 77/16 NATO Ministerial Meeting. A state- 
ment by the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, the Honourable Don 
Jamieson, London, England, May 11, 
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Bilateral 


Afghanistan 
Development Assistance Agreement between 
the Government of Canada and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Afghanistan 
Kabul, July 5, 1977 
In force July 5, 1977 


Antigua 

Exchange of Notes between the Government 
of Canada and the Government of Antigua 
constituting an Agreement relating to Cana- 
dian Investments in Antigua insured by the 
Government of Canada through its Agent, 
the Export Development Corporation 

Bridgetown, Barbados, and 

St. John’s, Antigua, June 8, 1977 

In force June 8, 1977 


Bulgaria 
Agreement between the Government of 
Canada and the Government of the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria on Mutual Fisheries 
Relations 
Signed at New York, September 27, 1977 
In force September 27, 1977 


Dominican Republic 

Convention between the Government of 
Canada and the Government of the Domini- 
can Republic for the Avoidance of Double 
Taxation and the Prevention of Fiscal Eva- 
sion with Respect to Taxes on Income and 
on Capital 

Ottawa, August 6, 1976 

In force September 23, 1977 


German Democratic Republic 
Agreement between the Government of 
Canada and the Government of the German 
Democratic Republic on Mutual Fisheries 
Relations 
Berlin, October 6, 1977 
In force October 6, 1977 


Germany, Federal Republic of 
Treaty between Canada and the Federal 
Republic of Germany concerning Extra- 
dition 
Ottawa, July 11, 1977 
Subject to ratification 


AT 


Honduras 

Development Loan Agreement between the 
Government of Canada and the Government 
of Honduras 

Tegucigalpa, March 31, 1977 

In force March 31, 1977 
Development Loan Agreement between the 
Government of Canada and the Government 
of Honduras 

Tegucigalpa, June 14, 1977 

In force June 14, 1977 


Portugal 
Agreement between the Government of 
Canada and the Government of Portugal on 
their Mutual Fisheries Relations 
Ottawa, July 29, 1976 
In force July 18, 1977 


Romania 
Agreement between the Government of 
Canada and the Government of the Socialist 
Republic of Romania for Co-operation in 
the Development and Application of Atomic 
Energy for Peaceful Purposes 
Ottawa, October 24, 1977 


St. Christopher-Nevis-Anguilla 
Exchange of Notes constituting an Agree- 
ment between the Government of Canada 
and the Government of the State of St. 
Christopher-Nevis-Anguilla relating to Ca- 
nadian Investment in St. Christopher-Nevis- 
Anguilla insured by the Government of 
Canada through its Agent, the Export De- 
velopment Corporation 
Bridgetown, Barbados, and Basseterre, St. 
Christopher, August 19 and 20, 1977 
In force August 20, 1977 


Singapore 
Convention between the Government of 
Canada and the Government of the Republic 
of Singapore for the Avoidance of Double 
Taxation and the Prevention of Fiscal 
Evasion with Respect to Taxes on Income 
Singapore, March 6, 1976 
In force September 28, 1977 


Sweden 
Agreement between the Government of 
Canada and the Government of Sweden con- 
cerning the Uses of Nuclear Material, 
Equipment, Facilities and Information 
transferred between Canada and Sweden 
Signed at New York, September 27, 1977 


Switzerland 
Convention between Canada and Switzer- 
land for the Avoidance of Double Taxation 
with Respect to Taxes on Income and on 
Capital 
Berne, August 20, 1976 
In force August 19, 1977 


United Nations 

Agreement between the Government of 
Canada and the United Nations concerning 
the Headquarters and Operations of the 
United Nations Audio-Visual Information 
Centre on Human Settlements 

New York, September 27, 1977 

In force September 27, 1977 


United States of America 
Exchange of Notes between the Government 
of Canada and the Government of the 
United States of America to further extend 
the Agreement concerning Joint Participa- 
tion in the Augmentor Wing Flight Test 
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Multilateral 


Project of November 10, 1970 
Ottawa, May 31 and July 18, 1977 
In force July 18, 1977 


Reciprocal Fisheries Agreement between the 
Government of Canada and the Government 
of the United States of America (This { 
Agreement supersedes the Agreement of 
June 15, 1973, as extended.) | 

Washington, February 24, 1977 


r 

In force July 26, 1977 / 

{ 

Exchange of Notes between the Government 


of Canada and the Government of the 

United States of America constituting an 

Agreement concerning the Establishment of | 

a Joint Marine Pollution Contingency Plan) 
Ottawa, July 28 and August 30, 1977 
In force August 30, 1977 


Agreement between the Government at! 
Canada and the Government of the United 
States of America concerning Transit Pipe-. | 
lines 
Washington, January 28, 1977 | 
In force October 1, 1977 


Agreement between Canada and the United | 
States of America on Principles Applicable | 
to a Northern Gas Pipeline ) 
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Convention on the International Regulations | 
for Preventing Collisions at Sea, 1972 : 
Done at London, October 20, 1972 
Canada’s Instrument of Accession de- 

posited March 7, 1975, accompanied by 
the following declaration: 


“1. The Government of Canada considers | 
that the provisions of Rule 10, ‘Traf- 
fic Separation Schemes’, do not pro- 
vide the compulsory use of the 
adopted schemes. The Government of | 
Canada considers that the compulsory | 
routing of ships is necessary to avenia 

collisions between ships and the el 

sulting damage to the marine environ- 


ment. 


t 


2. The Government of Canada notes that | 
there are no exceptions to Rule 10(b), | 
(c), and (h) for vessels engaged in 
fishing with nets, lines, trawls, trolling | 
lines or other apparatus, or for vessels 
engaged in special operations such as | 
survey, cable, buoy, pipeline or salvage 
operations, and that the exceptions in | 
Rule 10(e) are not broad enough to | 
adequately provide for vessels engaged — 
in special operations. The Government | 
of Canada considers that the practical | 
application of Rule 10 would be com- 
plicated without realistic exceptions 
for fishing vessels and for vessels en- 
gaged in special operations. 


3. The Government of Canada therefore 
does not consider that it is prohibited 
from providing for the compulsory use _ 
of traffic separation schemes or pro- 
viding for such exceptions to Rule | 
10(b), (c), (e) and (h).” 


Entered into force July 15, 1977 
Entered into force for Canada July 15, 
1977 
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